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Blatchford’s is the time-tested, -- sells itself on display -- be- 
“Old Reliable” milk-saver that cause when it comes to raising 


has earned many a dollar for sound calves with minimum 
milk, Blatchford’s is still tops. 
Call your distributor or write 
It's a good, steady seller today us. 100 


distributors and dealers. 


Calf Meal or Calf Pellets 


WAUKEGAN 
ILLINOIS 
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Unit Molasses Feed Mixer 


Has an ALL STEEL FRAME and is equip- 
ped with roller bearings. It produces a 
smooth, uniform product free from molasses 
balls and with a rich golden brown color. 


Strong-Scott 
Pneumatic 


Attrition Mill 


The operating principle of this Mill pre- 
vents the possibility of dust explosions from 
sparks created by foreign material passing 
thru the grinding plates. 


The fact that the feed is cool when sacked, 
plus the possibility of installing it in a location 
more convenient to the operator has made it 
popular with operators. 


Patented meter control permits any desired 
percentage of molasses to be rubbed into 


every bit of feed. 
Ask for details 


Details on request 


Strong-Scott 
Triple Action 
Dry Feed Mixer 


Tests have proven that there is Experienced operators know that 
absolutely no variation in the mix _ this horizontal mixer with its ribbon 
of any batch that comes out of this _ agitator, is the most positive mixing 
unit. device in existence and that it will 


outmix any other type. 


Get details on this “Perfect Mixer” 


FRED H. CHASE | Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator 


Representative and Feed Plant ATRVMA 
BOX 126 TELEPHONE 698 ‘The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 
ranch Office: Great Falls, Mon innea mn. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. = UT 
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The POULTRMAN must do 
his part to make the most of 
available feed — both by 
culling flocks thoroughly 
and by following efficient 
management practices. 


The INGREDIENT SUPPLIER 
must continue to back the 
FEEDMAN up to the best of 
his ability with ingredients 
which can be relied on for 
dependable performance. 


The FEEDMAN must keep on “do- 
ing the impossible” — stretching 
and substituting for short ingredi- 
ents—and making wise use of those 
ingredients which promote bet- 
ter “utilization” of feed nutrients. 


The FLOCK will do its part 
to keep our egg and meat 
larder filled if the Poultry- 
man, Feedman and Ingredi- 
ent Supplier do theirs. 


feeds 


ALL 
THEIR PART! 


How Norco Ons Do Tuer Part — 


* “Nopco” Vitamin A & D Oils are widely used as 
“utilization” aids. They help offset ingredient 
shortages by effecting a more complete utiliza- 
tion of minerals needed for top production of 
firm-shelled eggs and by supplying guaranteed 
amounts of Vitamin A needed to prevent defi- 
ciencies threatened by shortages of yellow corn 
and alfalfa. 


Vitamin A & D Oils are available in an abundant, 


They help you because “Nopco” 


uninterrupted supply, which eliminates the need 
of hunting around. Because they do a depend- 
able job, the demand for “Nopco” Feeding Oils 
continues to show a steady upward trend. Write 
for description and prices. 


Keep Drums Fit — And Keep Them Coming Back! 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF NEW 
IMPROVED POULTRYMAN’S GUIDE 


See how this popular Nopco book of facts about 
poultry feeds and feeding helps feedmen and 
poultrymen do a better wartime job. 


*=“Nopco” is a trademark of the 
National Oil Products Company 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY - HARRISON, N. 


BOSTON + CHICAGO -CEDARTOWN, GA. 
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RICHMOND, CALIF. 
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With the Same Quality of Ingredients— 
Why Does Their Rate of Growth Differ? 


Greater nutritional absorption per pound of feed 
eaten is usually the answer. Use of the Complete 
B-G Complex of vitamins stimulates increased 
absorption so that the hen’s system gets more 
value from the feed. It’s the extra nourishment 
that causes added growth. 


When the growth results of a fortified and an un- 
fortified ration are compared, the balanced ration 
that contains an ample supply of the Complete 
B-G Complex usually has won a definite victory. 


This is particularly likely to be the result when 
a feed is fortified with the Complete B-G Complex 
of vitamins from both milk and fish sources. That 
is why the practice of fortifying feeds with both 
Borden’s Flaydry from milk and Borden’s Ladpro 
from fish, Supplements for Poultry Feeds, is gain- 
ing in popularity. 
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When Flaydry and Ladpro are combined in a 
balanced ration they spark the nutritive values of 
the various ingredients into higher efficiency. 
That is why formulas that contain both Flaydry 
and Ladpro are gaining in acceptance among 
nutritional economists. 


Flaydry and Ladpro may truly be called stand- 
ardized products. They are manufactured under 
constant laboratory control and are employed in 
consistent field tests at the Borden Nutritional 


Laboratory and Experimental Farm at Elgin, 
Illinois. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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“Merchandising is just as 
much of a scientific 
problem as the chemistry 
of nutrition.” 
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ON THE COVER — King Corn is an 
all-important topic right now in feed 
and grain circles with outcome of the 
1944 crop largely dependent upon the 
weather. Throughout the mid-west, 
parched corn fields are crying for 
moisture as farmers, feedmen and fed- 
eral officials anxiously scan the skies 
for signs of rain. (Photo 7 Louis C. 
Williams.) 
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HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS MAINTAIN 


High Herd Production 


in spite of drying pastures 
by supplying them with... 


WISCONSIN BALANCED RATION 
BLUE RIBBON SWEET DAIRY 


ENCOURAGE 
your dairymen to 
cull out all 

low producing 
cows, and feed 
the good ones 


better. 
NORTHERN MILLING CO. 
Since 1883 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 
Wheat Gran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Midaltings 
Malt Sprouts 
Linseed Weal 
Soybean Meat 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


for Small Bags to 50 Pounds 


Small poultry flocks and _ indi- 
vidual small animal feeders have 
created a volume market for feed 
in small packages. This is profit- 
able business for mills every- 
where today simply because the 
demand is present. Packaging is 
best handled in paper bags with 
highspeed EXACT WEIGHT 
Scales especially built for the 
task. The scale _ (Illustrated) 
works anywhere regardless of 
floor level or on . 
low bench. The 
top reading dial 
is easy to read 
« dustproof 
dashpots speed 
the work. It’s 
the best scale in 
the industry for 
the job. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
701 W. Fifth Avenue Columbus 8, Ohio 
Dept. A%, 1104 Bay St., Toronto, Canada 


There is no substitute for Exact Weight 
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Hi-intensity 


System 
3002 


fast for bulky feeds 


Rapid, uniform application — deep penetration 
of molasses that gives a superior quality pro- 
duct— at great capacity at extremely small. 
cost ...A troubleless, hi-duty outfit— safe for 
all use . .. Large space, power and labor 
saving. 


Ask for Catalog B-165 
S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


: 
100 8s. 
BALANCED 
: THE 
6PERFECT 
DAIRY 
FEED 
‘ GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN 
‘HOT ‘COLD SWEET MIX 
—OR— 
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Like the constant watch a good farmer keeps on 
his crops and livestock, we at Arcady have stood 
guard over the QUALITY of every Arcady Feed 


for 31 years. 


Ours is a double job. First, to maintain the high 
standards of quality that have made ARCADY 
FEEDS so uniformly dependable. Second, to 


Cooperating with the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and the Feed Industry Council in maintaining agreed nutritional standards. 


improve each feed by constant scientific research 
and make it even more productive. 


You can sell and recommend ARCADY FEEDS 
with absolute confidence. Because of our never- 
ending vigilance, you can be absolutely sure that 
they’re as fine as modern, scientific methods can 


possibly make them. 


FARMS MILLING 


223 W.JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO-6-ILL. 
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1944 


an overall picture of 


The 


WANT to take stock with you 
today on the general feed situ- 
ation and developments which 

relate to it directly. The main job 
of my particular branch of the war 
food administration is to help pro- 
ducers plan their operations so that 
their production can be balanced 
with the available feed supplies 
and to work out plans for the most 
efficient distribution and use of our 
feed resources. Obviously, we can- 
not do this job alone. We need your 
help all the way through and we 
realize fully that your cooperation is 
necessary for the effective adminis- 
tration of any program that may be 
planned. 

Right here I should like to recog- 
nize publicly the fine way in which 
the hatchery and poultry industries 
have recently been making needed 
adjustments. By the middle of May 
we could see that there were going 
to be about enough chicks hatched 
by June 15 to supply all the pullets 
needed for replacement purposes in 
laying flocks, up to the number that 
we could safely plan to carry from 
a feed supply standpoint. You 
hatcherymen are to be congratu- 
lated on the way in which you vol- 
untarily responded to the sugges- 
tions we made at that time. Even 
during May you started a sharp cut- 
back in the number of eggs set. 


*An address delivered July 26 at the IBCA 
Poultry Industry Conference held at the Stevens 
Hotel ‘in Chicago. 
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by WALTER BERGER* 
War Food Administration 


The adjustments which the poul- 
try industry has made in recent 
weeks, and is still making, are very 
important. The time had come to 
move quickly toward better balance 
with feed supplies and the adjust- 
ments have helped to ease the cur- 
rent situation. 

I realize that what you really 
want today, however, is the over- 
all picture and all the information 
you can get to help in planning for 
your 1945 hatchery season. It will 
soon be time for you to make ar- 
rangements for your breeding flocks 
for next year’s operations. 

Frankly, it simply is not possible 
to fill in the whole picture at this 
time. We are faced with too many 
uncertainties — too many factors 
which are variable. What will be 
the final figures on this year’s feed 
production? What will be the effec- 
tive demand for your finished pro- 
duct—eggs and poultry? We have 
no crystal ball and cannot draw 
complete blueprints now. 

Because of the many uncertain- 
ties, we shall have to analyze the 
situation as we go along, making 
recommendations from time to time 
in line with developments. Later 
this fall we shall know more about 
the number of layers we can carry 
in flocks next year and we plan to 


pass on the facts to you promptly. 
By the very nature of the poultry 
business it is subject to more rapid 
adjustments than are possible for 
any other class of livestock produc- 
tion. This underscores the need for 
industry and government to work 
very closely together. We must con- 
tinue to have effective team work 
all the way through in getting at 
the facts and jointly planning desir- 
able production schedules. 
Speaking of teamwork, I want to 
recognize the fine work which is 
being done by Harry Bittenbender, 
former head of the poultry husban- 
dry department of Iowa State col- 
lege, and the man who taught me 
the first fundamentals of the poultry 
industry when I was a student at 
Ames. Loaned by the Borden Co., 
“Bitt’’ comes to Washington and do- 
nates his time to help us study feed 
management problems related to 
poultry. His availability makes it 
possible for us to stay close at all 
times to the problems of the indus- 
try in the field. It is this sort of patri- 
otic cooperation which is helping 
win the war food production battle. 
The feed situation is obviously 
way up front among the production 
factors the poultry industry must 
consider. While we do not have all 
the answers for the future a general 
review of the facts as we know 
them now should prove of value at 


(Continued on page 53) 
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conTROLLED VITAMINS IN AKT: 


100 LBs. NET 

AND ANIM 


PACKED IN DAWE'S FLAVONNE RIBO-D 


FLAVONNE RIBO-D 4ad 


' FLAVONNE RIBO-D supplies additional essen- 


(Per Pound) 
RIBOFLAVIN (G) 9,988 mcgm. 
PANTOTHENIC ACID 16,344 mcgm. 
NIACIN (NICOTINIC ACID) 27,402 mcgm. 
THIAMIN 1,362 mcgm. 


Note: Dried skimmilk has the above four but 


tials — 

(Per 100-Ib. Bag) 
600,000 units 
950,000 units 


VITAMIN D (AOAC) 
TOTAL D (AOAC & USP) 


WHEAT GERM OIL 4 ounces _ 
MANGANESE 4 ounces re 
IRON 4 ounces 
IODINE 1 ounce 


POTENCY is Guaranteed 


Too, FLAVONNE RIBO-D SAVES up to 25% over MILK 


OW is your feed fortified? Dawe’s labora- 
H tories do so much to give more to feeders 
through their many years as specialists in vita- 
min research. Their products are as rich in 

vitality and growing elements as possible, and 
" offered at low prices. Flavonne Ribo-D supplies 


the essential vitamins of milk but with a much 


DAWE’S 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1 N. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


greater fortification, including added vitamins 
and trace minerals. These have not been added 
just to be doing something, but with a desire to 
make the feed better, based on scientific, prac- 
tical research. Flavonne Ribo-D offers a saving on 
the cost of vitamin fortifier. Flavonne Ribo-D is — 
well rounded, easy to use and a trade builder. 


Coupon Today! 


1 
| Dawe'’s Products Company, Dept. FB | 
1 North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. | 

I Please send me price list, and name of nearest Flavonne 
Ribo-D Distributor. 


A 
PIONEERS OF VITAMIN CONCENTRATES SINCE 1926 
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benedetto says that 


F all the factors that go to make 

success for a big city feed store, 

location is by no means least. 
The store must be convenient to 
rural, urban and suburban buyers. 
It must have nearby public trans- 
portation connecting it with as 
many points as possible, and it 
must not be in a “high rent” district. 
Considering these angles, Michael 
P. Benedetto isn’t straying from the 
truth when he says, “My location is 
the best in New Orleans!” 

His Carrolton Feed store is near 
(within two blocks) the main high- 
way connecting New Orleans with 
upstate farmers. It is within con- 
venient distance of the highway 
that follows “Ol' Man Ribber” to the 
Gulf—along which are many farms. 
It is in almost the center of New 
Orleans, easy to reach from points 
in the city and convenient to sub- 
urban dwellers. And the section in 
which it is loca:ed is definitely out 
of the high rent district. 

The airline highway from New 
Orieans to Baton Rouge and points 
north enters the city two blocks 
from Mr. Benedetto’s door. Roads to 
Metairie, Gentilly and Lakeview, 
New Orleans suburbs with more 
than their share of poultry raisers, 
pass before his store. Four main 
street car and bus lines make it 
easy for customers to reach from all 


sections of New Orleans. Altogeth- 
er an ideal location—and a main 
factor behind the Carrolton Feed 
store’s amazing growth. For the 
Carrolton Feed store has been in 
existence only since January 1944. 
In the short time since that date, it 
has built up one of the most thriving 
feed businesses in New Orleans, 
handling all kinds of livestock and 
poultry feeds, as well as a complete 
stock of remedies, pet foods, and ex- 
terminators. 

Prior to opening the Carrolton 
store, Michael Benedetto ran a feed 
store in the suburb of Metairie. This 
building did not offer sufficient room 
for his growing business, so when 
an opportunity presented itself to 
acquire the present site, he prompt- 
ly took it, closed his original estab- 
lishment and forthwith moved. The 
building had previously housed an- 
other feed store, but it was run 
down and almost disintegrating 
when he took it over. However, it 
had five times the floor space of his 
Metairie store, and it had the 
money-making location. 

Mr. Benedetto’s first action was to 
buy “all the rat poison I could find” 
to rid the building of rodents. Next, 
the store-to-be was modernized in- 
side and out. Great thought went 
into placing of display shelves and 
counters to insure maximum sales 


W 


A RROLLTON 


1330. 
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MY LOCATION is the best in 
New Orleans, says Michael P. 
Benedetto, above, operator of 
the Carrolton Feed store. The 
amazing success of his business 
lends credence to his state- 
ment. An exterior view of the 
feed store is shown below. 


from customer traffic. The store front 
was rebuilt entirely with the help 
and advice of J. T. Gibbons Feed 
Co. of New Orleans. 

When the Carrolton Feed store 
opened for business in January of 
this year, Mr. Benedetto succeeded 
in the monumental task of bringing 
his Metairie following en masse to 
the new store. Its location within 
easy travel of the suburb helped. 
The old customers were notified and 
urged to move their trade with him 
by posters in the store and by per- 
sonally addressed direct mail ad- 
vertising. Mr. Benedetto also ran 
announcements in all New Orleans 
papers. To attract trade from his 
new locality he used circulars de- 
livered house-to-house in the Car- 
rolton section. The circulars carried 
news about uptown New Orleans’ 
newest feed store, urging chicken 
raisers and pet owners from that 
section of the city to stop in and get 
acquainted. 

Mr. Benedetto has built the Car- 
rolton Feed store into one of the 
most thriving such establishments in 
New Orleans with a simple selling 
policy that can be expressed in a 
single word—service. All customers, 
whether they spend 50 cents or 
$50, are treated with unfailing 
courtesy by the Carrolton Feed 


(Continued on page 106) 
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FEEDS, TOO! 


Allies blast to Victory ...and precision is important on the “Feed Front”, too, 
especially in the accurate, uniform INCLUSION OF IODINE in poultry and 


Y 


ZY 


Z 


Zy 


livestock feeds. For nutritionists have found that unless this vital trace element is 
one my arses teveld distributed evenly in the daily ration, much of its benefits are lost. 

ceemegvier Calcium The answer is “KI.5” ... which is 98% pure Calcium Carbonate impregnated 

a . with stabilized Potassium Iodide by the patented CCC “wet” process. Without 


pre-mixing, iodine is thus carried into every part of the feed mixture, equally and 
adequately iodizing every ounce. Cuts costs for you — saves time for you — 
safeguards against mixing or measuring mistakes! 

“KI.5” is available with or without Manganese, and is fully guaranteed by the 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products. Write today for samples and 
detailed information. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


BRANDEIS 
THEATRE BLODG., 
OMAHA 2, 
NEBRASKA 


BOX 409 
CARTHAGE 
MISSOURI 


‘LABORATORY AND QUALITY CONTROLLED 
PRECISION IS A BUSINESS! 


THE CRISIS It is too early to accurately predict just what the feed 
IN OUR BUSINESS business will be during the coming fall and winter. 

We do know, however, that we are now in a period 
of transition and while changes always require watching, the uncertainties of 
the present situation seriously command the thoughtful consideration of every 
feed man. 

A better balance between numbers of feed consuming animals and the avail- 
able supply of feed is generally expected but is not yet assured. The harvest of 
small grain has been plentiful but good rains and a long season are needed 
to mature the Iowa corn. The hog population has been greatly reduced but the 
fall litters are still to be counted. Poultry numbers are smaller, particularly in 
the broiler sections, but farm flocks have been increased in some parts of the 
country. Milk production is down but there are more milk cows than ever 
before. Heavy slaughter of cattle is anticipated but attractive prices may mere- 
ly transfer thousands of head from the range to the feed lots. 

So, the feed supply situation is harrassed by “ifs” and “buts” to complicate 
the planning of the feed industry. We do believe, however, that it is fairly safe 
to assume that the supply of better quality ingredients will be more adequate 
and the need for poorer substitutes, even at lower prices, less than a year ago. 
It behooves every feed man to closely watch his inventory, maintain his sources 
of supply and improve the quality of his prepared feeds as steadily as supplies 
of better ingredients are available to him. 

Reports from feed manufacturers indicate that the demand for feed has fallen 
15 to 35 per cent from the peak. The slack may be temporary as pastures have 
been good, farmers busy with the harvest and many dealers and wholesalers 
have been readjusting and reducing their inventories. On the other hand, this 
first general slump in sales since the beginning of the war certainly does indi- 
cate that we are passing from the days of “take it or leave it’’ store keeping to 
a new era when merchandising, service and quality will again be necessary 
to maintain business. 

This transition from a seller's to a buyer's market constitutes the gravest crisis 
now facing the feed industry. Our war job has not been easy because of sup- 
ply and production problems but our volume has been large without the neces- 
sity of any selling. Have things been too easy? Have we become too soft? 
Have we lost the knack or can we get back on the job and sell our feed for 
what it will do and what it is worth? 

The easy way to maintain volume is to cut the price and price cutting has 
already been started in our industry. Price cutting, however, will meet the 
problem only temporarily. Price cutting leads to quality cutting, to inefficient 
feed, to poor results, to eventual loss of all business. The feed man who wants 
to stay in business must sell his products on the basis that results determine 
value. His service must please and his feeds must make money for his custom- 
ers. 

Now is the time to put new pep into both your feed and your selling methods. 
Better selling methods will keep your business from going to more alert com- 
petitors. Better feeds will make your selling job easier and keep your custom- 
ers satisfied and loyal. The way you meet the present crisis in the feed indus- 
try will determine the course of your business for many years to come. 
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There’s More Money in 


P igs when 


is used as a 


Supplementary 
Feed! 


FERM-E-SOL has what it takes to build healthy porkers . . . at a very low feed 
cost. It is easily digestible and can be fed in any quantity. It contains the yeasti- 
fied solubles from the grains. This pure grain mash is a reliable source of the 
vitamins and proteins that are most necessary to promote steady growth and 


good health for pigs of all ages. 


Your customers will want to know more about FERM-E-SOL. They'll want to 
try it... to buy it. Write for FULL PARTICULARS on this NEW feed. 


It will prove to be a money-maker for you. 


THE ATLANTIC SUPPLY 


31 S. CALVERT STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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T was a blistering hot August 

day. Business, unusually good 

at the Hickory Grove Feed store 
even for mid-summer, was practi- 
cally at a standstill. Lem Jones, pro- 
prietor, too miserable and drenched 
in perspiration to do any work 
which required physical effort or 
concentration, was leisurely clean- 
ing out odd papers in his desk, 
while Mickey, the office boy, watch- 
ed him drowsily. 

One letter in the heap of dishevel- 
ed circulars and direct mail pieces 
finally attracted Lem. It was a per- 
sonal invitation from the secretary 
of the state fair, urging all feed 
dealers to attend the big event and 
to participate in a closer feeding 
and farm production program. 

“Say,” reacted Lem. “That's not a 
bad idea. We feed dealers as well 
as the farmers can learn a lot at 


these fairs. Won't hurt meeting some | 


of the folks from Hickory Grove 
who'll be out there either.” 

Mickey, hearing his boss’ words 
through a heat haze, came to sud- 
den life. There was a pleading look 
of anticipation in his eyes as they 
met Lem’s. 

“Yeah,” muttered the boss. “I 
know what you're thinking. You 
want to go to the state fair, too. But 
who's gonna be left to do the work 
waitin’ on customers and taking 
care of the office?” 

“Gee, boss,” countered Mickey. 
“Lots of the customers will be at the 
fair and what few come in Zeke and 
Pop can handle. Besides, maybe I 
kin learn a lot of things about farm- 
ing and feeding.” 

“Just like you,” muttered Lem. 
“Always thinking of excuses to get 
around everything. Oh, well, I 
guess I'll take you with me. You 
probably wouldn't be any good 
around here if I didn't let you go.” 

“Yippee! Thanks boss,” cheered 
Mickey, as he dashed into the ware- 
house to help Zeke take care of a 
straggling customer with a load of 
grist. 

Back in the warehouse there was 
a noticeable quiet in conversation. 
The reason for it lay prone on his 
back, snoring under a shade tree 
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lem’s pocket at state fair 


but pop 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


in the back yard of Lem’s home. He 
was Pop, Lem’s father from Cali- 
fornia, arrived to spend a few 
weeks with his son in Hickory 
Grove, but stretching his visit over 
the summer and having more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys. Finally a 
big fly that had delighted in bur- 
rowing into Pop's tobacco-stained 
beard, lighted on his nose. Uncon- 
sciously, Pop brushed it off with his 
hand and then slowly awakened. 
“Danged them flies,”” he mumbled. 
“Now, in California, we don’t have 
any sech pests.” 

Mrs. Jones, Lem’s good-looking 
and good-cooking wife, approach- 
ing to awaken him heard those 
words. “At it again, aren't you 
Pop?” she chided. “Even talking to 
yourself about California. Well, 
come on and do your bragging with 
a knife and fork at the table. Lunch 
is ready and we're having potato 
dumplings, cabbage and roast 
pork.” 

At the mention of these “Vittles” 
—Pop's favorites—he leaped to his 
feet as if scorched by a flame throw- 
er. Lem and Mickey, lured by Mrs. 
Jones’ menu for the day, were al- 
ready in their accustomed places at 
the table. 

“Sorry I didn't get down to the 
office this morning, Lem,” said Pop. 
“But this danged Hickory Grove 
weather just drugs a feller. Now, in 
California—" 

“Here it comes again,"’ interrupt- 
ed Mickey. “Mrs. Jones, hurry in 
with those dumplings and roast 
pork, so Pop'll stop talking.” 

She did and there was peace and 
quiet as everyone ate his fill. 
Pulling back his chair and loosen- 
ing his belt, Lem called Mrs. Jones 
and put his arm around her waist. 

“Swell dinner, Mom,” he began. 
“Y’ know I’m gonna miss your cook- 
in’ for a week. Mickey and I are 
going to the state fair Friday. The 


secretary wants all us feed dealers 
to come and talk over a feeding 
and farm production program.” 

“Well,” smiled Mrs. Jones. “I 
guess there isn’t much I can do 
about it. As long as you have Mick- 
ey to take care of you, you won't 
get into any trouble going into 
those hula-hula side shows.” 

“No, mom,” assured Lem. “This 
is strictly business. Won't have 
much time for playin’.” 

Mrs. Jones put on that she believ- 
ed him, but secretly smiled to her- 
self. During all the conversation 
about the fair, Pop kept unusually 
silent, much to the chagrin of Mick- 
ey and Lem who thought he would 
insist on going along. But both pass- 
ed it off as the effects of the heat and 
as they rose to return to the office, 
Pop was nodding in his chair. 

The state fair, restricted somewhat 
in scope by the war, nevertheless 
drew the biggest attendance in its 
history. Mickey and Lem milled 
with the crowds, tired but happy. 
At the Holstein exhibit they met one 
of their ace customers, strutting 
proudly before a stall bedecked 
with a blue ribbon. There was 
hearty handshaking as Lem and 
Mickey congratulated him. 

The farmer suddenly leaned close 
to Lem's ear. “Lem,” he said. “How 
about you and me taking in that 
hula-hula side show. Mickey, you'll 
take care of Bess here while we're 
gone won't you?” 

“Sure I will,” agreed Mickey, but 
boss, remember what Mrs. Jones 
said.” 

“Well, Mickey,” argued Lem, 
shuffling nervously. “This comes 
under the heading of entertaining 
customers. And besides, I'll buy 
you a new model airplane if you 
keep quiet about it.” 

“O.K., boss, it’s a deal,” agreed 
Mickey. “And make that plane a 
B-29.” 

Lem and the farmer disappeared 


(Continued on page 99) 
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RAPID, 
This year, feeds that will produce rapid, healthy growth 
are more important than ever. Poultrymen and farm- 
ers are looking to you to help them through these try- 


ing days—days when it’s vital that every chick should 
live, grow and produce. 


Your job is not an easy one, for many essential feed 
ingredients are hard to obtain. But one worry you 
can eliminate. You can obtain Vitamin D and you 
can be sure of its dependability when you buy D-SEC, 
a product of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


D-SEC, in dry powder form, is as efficient as fish liver 
oil in supplying Vitamin D—the vitamin that helps 
chicks get a real start in life, aids them ‘in converting 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha 


PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


MEASUREMENT 


HEALTHY GROWTH! 


calcium and phosphorus into healthy skeletal growth. 


D-SEC also saves you money. It is easy to handle, easy 
to mix, disperses evenly. D-SEC is light in weight— 
saves in freight costs and handling — requires less stor- 


age space. It is offered in a potency of 900,000 A.O. 
A.C. chick units per Ib. 


In addition to D-SEC, Squibb also offers SQUIBB 
FEEDING OIL—for both Vitamins A and D. Write 
for prices and facts about both. Address Dept. 
FB-8, E.R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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Are you trying to find ways to meet the acute Vita- 
min-A shortage? Then, we urge you to investigate 
Squibb’s Vitamin Stabilized Exadol-M. 


This new and much publicized patented product is 
today’s greatest vitamin find in animal feeding. Your 
assays will tell you why. 


EX ADOL-M is guaranteed to contain 1,000 U.S.P. XII 
units of Vitamin A and 400 A.O.A.C. units of Vitamin 
D per gram. 


And this Vitamin A and D content has shown marked 
stability over a period of many months, under exhaustive 


Do You have the facilities 
for Biological Assays? 


Investigate Squibb’s 


EXADOL- 


* 


(Vitamin Stabilized) 


tests and even at high temperatures. So far as we know, 
no other product has its vitamin content protected 
from oxidation to this extent. 


The supply of Exadol-M is somewhat limited, but based 
on future schedules of production, Squibb is now ready 
to send test samples to a few more feed manufacturers. 


If you are interested we suggest that you write now 
for a trial supply, with prices and possible future 
delivery dates. Address Dept. FB-8, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


*Vitamin Stabilized : A patented process protects the vitamin content of Exadol-M from oxidation. (U.S. Pat. 2,321,400) 


"Exadol-M'’ (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is a trade mark of E, R. Squibb « Sons. 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis 


PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California _ 
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FEED for FOOD for "G.I. JOE” 


Sure it's a mechanized war—tanks, airplanes, jeeps, halftracks and so on—but the 
old saying still holds: “An Army travels on its stomach.” 


To keep millions of soldiers, sailors and marines in fighting trim requires thousands 
of tons of wholesome, nutritious food every day. And that’s where you as feed 
. manufacturers and we as suppliers must do our part. 


Today's farm feeds must do an outstanding job in producing more milk, more eggs, 
more meat—more "Food for Freedom.” And to produce more, it is essential that you 
use quality ingredients in your feeds. 


For many years Atkins & Durbrow have supplied feed manufacturers with a line 
of quality vitamin products. The ,companies listed below are known for their de- 
pendable quality standards. All are represented by Atkins & Durbrow. 


Why not make Atkins & Durbrow your headquarters for vitamin products. We are 
prepared to render you efficient service in every way. Our service representatives 
operate from ten centrally located cities. We maintain warehouse stocks in eleven 


cities. See the Atkins & Durbrow service representative next time he calls. He has 
a story that will interest you. 


ATKINS « DURBROW, mc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 


California Packing Corp. . E. R. Squibb & Sons 


BIOTOL: Fred T. Bridges Associates Pabst Brewing Co 
FORTIFIED SARDINE OILS CO-QUINA SHELL . BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
SPECIAL: 400 D, 1000 A units. : Se VITAMIN A & D FEEDING Olt 
EXTRA: 400 D, 2000 A units 400 Vitamin D and1000 Vitamin A units 
SUPER: 400 D, 3000 A units The Barrett Division Vie Bin Corporation 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. REX WHEAT GERM OIL ; units perlb.in dry powder form 
Also Available in NIACIN A cold processed extracted DICOCE 


800/2000 ond  800/4000 oils (Nicotinic Acid) oil rich in Vitamin E 


An gid in the prevention of coccidiosis 
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HE dairy meeting broke up at 

1l p.m. Everybody started for 

home. That is, everybody but 
Caleb Fulton. “I have to help one 
of my poultry customers cull his 
chickens before I call it a day,” he 
announced as he hurried away. 

That's the normal pace for this 
Northbrook, Pa., feed man. He is so 
conscientious about personally con- 
tacting and servicing his customers 
that he would probably overtax his 
“six man” stamina except for his 
masterly use of the telephone. He 
makes the phone work for him like 
an extra leg man, augmenting his 
own service contacts in the field. 

His combination phone and field 
work is so efficient that he has little 
store traffic and transacts 90 per 
cent of his business on the outside 
or over the phone. He sees all his 
customers once a month in this rural 
area of farms averaging 100 acres 
each. By his bedside at home is a 
telephone which rings every time 
the phone rings in his office so that 
he can transact early morning busi- 
ness before store hours. 

“Farmers deal with the merchant 
who deals with the farmers,” is the 
trading philosophy of Caleb Fulton 
who started business in 1932 on an 
insurance loan, a mortgage on his 
home and the money from a car of 
dairy feed sold to o local dairyman 
who paid for it in advance. In 10 
years he ran that starting venture, 
launched in the depths of the de- 
pression, to o profitable business 
with an annual sales volume of 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 
It's a substantial business, too, of 

_ well related lines and well distribu- 
ted overhead, with feed as the hub 
and largest seller, followed by hay 
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serves him almost as well 
as an additional employe 


and grain, fertilizer, seed, building 
material, lumber, custom grinding 


and mixing, sundries and hardware. © 
In line with his mutual trading poli- — 


cy whenever a farmer who deals 
with him has anything to sell, 
“Cale”, as everybody calls him, will 
help him move it—be it wheat, hay, 
pigs, apples or other items. 
farmer owes him and hasn't the 
money to pay, Cale will take it out 
in grain, animals, fruit, or whatever 
the farmer has to offer. 

He strives to be as good a cus- 
tomer of the farmer as the farmer is 
of him. Not only does he accept his 
produce for debt, if the money isn’t 
available, but he also buys from his 
farm customers as much of what 
they produce as he can sell. It is 
not unusual for him to purchase a 
crop of apples still on the trees. He 
has bought crops of corn and wheat 
with the grain still standing in the 
field. Cows, chickens, hogs, hay or 
straw he'll purchase outright or he’ll 
help the farmer find a buyer. 

Even though he has little store 
traffic he has consistently run live 
feeding demonstrations in order to 
become increasingly effctive in out- 
side selling and servicing. In his 
demonstrations with pigs he has 
fed out as many as 50 head at a 
time. Typical of his results in pork 
production is the record of one 
bunch of 10 pigs which he bought 
for $100. He sold them at six months 
weighing 2,160 lbs. at l4%c a 
pound and they brought $313.40. 

Being in a good grain area, the 
Fulton organization does a heavy 
custom grinding and mixing busi- 
ness using lots of supplements to 
help stretch feed supplies and im- 
prove feeding results. Sometimes 


‘their grinding and mixing machin- 


ery is kept going all night long to 
keep up with the demands war- 
time production. The four Fulton 
trucks are also-kept very busy de- 
livering orders and picking up 
grain for grinding, hay, and other 


lf a 


KNOWING how to make effi- 
cient use of the telephone is 
especially important in these 


days. Caleb Fulton, above, 
says he makes his phone do 
the work of an extra man. A 
view of his feed plant at North- 
—— Pa., is shown at lower 
eft. 


farm produce. Each carries a help- 
er to speed up loading and unload- 
ing. 

Originally this Northbrook area 
was almost exclusively dairy coun- 
try. Now chickens and hogs are also 
being produced on a comparatively 
small but increasing basis. The Ful- 
ton enterprise has been going after 
and getting this business too. 

Backing up this continuous per- 
sonal service work of Fulton's is the 
customer contact he maintains 
through a year round advertising 
contract in the “Daily News,” pub- 
lished at West Chester and popu- 
larly known as the Chester county 
“Bible”. 

Such is the inadequate word pic- 
ture of a man who, without previous 
selling or merchandising experi- 
ence, bought out a bankrupt busi- 
ness during the depression, started 
on $2,500 of borrowed capital, and 
has made an outstanding success of 
his venture now owning two farms 
besides. 
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Contacts 


with 4-h youngsters 


. G. WILLIAMS of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., believes that the 
successful feed dealer of to- 


day must keep well informed on all 
the latest developments of the feed 
industry on one hand and follow 
through with his customers on their 
feeding programs on the other. He 
especially emphasizes the impor- 
tance of maintaining close contact 
with the 4-H clubbers. “Don't by- 
pass the young folks” he cautions, 
“for they will very soon be the farm- 
ers and stock breeders of your trade 
area”. 

A glance into the records of his 
four years in the feed business will 
show that he has followed this 
course himself. On his desk are 
some interesting photographs show- 
ing Mr. Williams demonstrating to 
an intent group of boys the proper 
method of administering worm cap- 
sules to hogs. After showing them 
how, he had the boys do it them- 
selves, under his direction. He says 
a gathering of this sort is a fine op- 
portunity to drive home the impor- 
tance of keeping livestock free from 
disease, thus making every ounce 
of feed count. 

Mr. Williams often holds meetings 
in the rear of his store. He equip- 
ped the room with seats and a 
speaker's stand and the gatherings 
usually resemble a political con- 
vention. These meetings, he says, 
are always well attended and at- 
tract wide attention. The local 
newspaper gave his business a full 
page write-up on the occasion of 
their move into the present store 
building a couple of years ago. 

“The present conditions have cur- 
tailed these activities”, said Mr. 
Williams, “but we keep constantly 
on the alert for ways of getting in 
touch with our customers and their 
sons and daughters. Last fall we 
went out to the rural school houses 
of the county and gathered the 
farmers into groups to study the 
two subjects uppermost in all our 


minds today — feed conservation 
and sanitation.” 

He still spends every spare hour 
and gallon of gasoline out among 
his customers, helping them with 
feed problems, blood-testing their 
flocks, etc. This all adds up to a 
prosperous neighborhood and a 
busy feed store. 

The Williams store was formerly 
an implement and hardware store 
until 1940 when Mr. Williams took 
on a line of commercial feeds. Dur- 
ing the last four years the feed busi- 
ness has made such steady growth 
that today one has to look twice 
for a trace of the hardware busi- 
ness. A few implements are still on 
the floor and a fair supply of repair 
parts for farm machinery is always 
on hand, but in the main the place 
is a first class feed store. 

Prior to 1944, he says, hog feed 
led all sales but has now fallen to 
third place. This year he has sold 
more poultry feed than anything 
else. This is interesting in view of 
the fact that only a few years ago 
the poultry business in that section 
of the country was not considered 
important. On most farms the chick- 
ens grew up with little attention or 
special care until just recently. 

Mr. Williams has not overlooked 
the advantage of a tie-up with a 
local hatchery. He is, in fact, finan- 
cially interested in this enterprise 
and finds that these two businesses 
tie in together very profitably. He 
takes no part in the management 
but sells feed through this channel. 
He attributes much of his success in 
merchandising poultry feed to this 
connection. 

Mr. Williams faithfully attends the 
meetings of his feed manufacturers 
and periodically visits their experi- 
mental farm. Only in this way, he 
explains, can he be sure he is keep- 
ing up with the times. His custom- 
ers depend on him ‘for the right an- 
swers to their feeding problems and 
he likes to know their confidence in 


DON'T overlook the farm 
youngsters for they will soon 
be your future customers, is 
the advice of M. G. Williams, 
above, feed dealer at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., who makes a special 
effort to maintain close con- 
tacts with 4-H club members 
and other young folks in his 
territory. 


his opinions is not misplaced. Even 
in these busy times he also man- 
ages to send out all the literature, 
advertising folders, etc. with which 
the company supplies him. He is 
a consistent advertiser in the local 
paper and also sponsors a local 
radio program. He says he would 
venture no opinion as to which of 
these mediums brings best results 
but he is satisfied with the fact that 
his business has grown steadily. He 
considers telephone service these 
days very important in saving mile- 
age and his phone is a busy one. 
Hopkinsville is the county seat of 
Christian county, about 70 miles 
northwest of Nashville, Tenn. Its 
principal interests for many years 
have centered about the culture 
and manufacture of tobacco but the 
surrounding countryside also pro- 
duces coal, livestock, hay, wheat 
and corn. Many fine dairy herds 
are also found in this part of old 
Kentucky. 
While Mr. Williams is a good 
salesman and knows it his interest 
in his business goes far deeper than 
good salesmanship. He has a real 
interest in the prosperity of his cus- 
tomers. He knows that his own wel- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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@ Successful Farming 

@ Capper’s Farmer 

@ Hoard’s Dairyman 

@ American Agriculturist 
@ Wallace’s Farmer 

@ Wisconsin Agriculturist 
@ Western Livestock Journal 
@ Holstein-Friesian World 

@ Guernsey Breeders Journal 
@ Jersey Bulletin 


3% MILLION FARMERS AND FEEDERS WILL LEARN 


ABOUT VITAMIN D FOR 


Again, Standard Brands leads the way and 
intensifies its efforts to help you get more 
quality feed tonnage. This fall, Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast advertising will go into 
the homes of more than 3% million farmers 
and feeders. 


This enlarged fall advertising campaign will 
emphasize the extra value of feeds, minerals 
and concentrates containing Fleischmann’s 


Irradiated Dry Yeast—how this dependable | 


form of Vitamin D in well-balanced rations 
helps to build “Mineral Health”—so essential 


IRRADIATED DRY YEAST 
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For Four-F, 
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ANIMALS 


FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS 


to growth and profitable production and 
reproduction. 


With Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast en- 
tering its sixth successful year—with widespread 
acceptance — with prices of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast at an all-time low—we 
invite feed mixers to get all the facts about 
the product and the sales and advertising 
campaign behind it. 


Write today for name of the Fleischmann dis- 
tributor in your area. Address Desk FB-8. 


Rich in VITAMIN 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT — 


Four-Footed 
ANIMALS 
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HE fourth harvest of a “dynamic ker- 

nels” wheat project designed to test 
a biblical text was held last month on the 
Henry Ford farms near Tecumseh, Mich., 
under the direction of Perry Hayden, wide- 
ly known miller and feed dealer at Te- 
cumseh. 

The project started in 1940 when Mr. 
Hayden inspired by the text of a sermon 
in Tecumseh Friends church resolved to 
plant a cubic inch of wheat, harvest the 
crop, give one-tenth of the crop to the 
church as a tithe and replant the remain- 


wheat project has 
fourth harvest 


der for a six year period. His purpose was 
to show that Bible teachings are practical 
today and to demonstrate the blessings of 
tithing. The fact that the crop each year 
seems to outdistance those in adjoining 
fields and throughout the county indicates 
the success of this effort. 


Mr. Ford, who has been actively inter- 


PRATER 
IN WARTIME 


PRATER 


SERVICE 


1st is the unequaled service given 
by Blue Streak Mills in handling the 
heavy grinding load of war time. 2nd 
the unfailing service that the Prater 
Pulverizer Company gave in supplying 
needed replacement parts. 


One means mechanical perfection — 
the other organization—both combine 
to make your Blue Streak Mill more 
valuable. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY! 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1825 S. 55th Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
[ ] Corn Cutter [ ] Blue Streak Advance 
[ ] Blue Streak Standard [ ] Blue Streak 
{ ] Twin Spiral Mixer Streamliner 


Please send me information on the 
mills checked above. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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ORIGINATOR of the "dynamic 
kernels" wheat project is Perry 
Hayden, widely known feed 
dealer at Tecumseh, Mich. Mr. 
Hayden and his wife are shown 
above, standing beside a shock 
of the 1944 wheat crop. 


ested in the project and on whose land 
all of the wheat has been grown, partici- 
pated in the 1944 harvest. He not only 
supplied from his Edison Institute Museum 
at Greenfield Village the equipment used 
for cutting and threshing the grain this 
year, but he drove the reaper—one that 
he operated 70 years ago on his father’s 
farm at Dearborn. He also cut with sickle 
the tiny plot of wheat which was a dupli- 
cate of the original one cubic inch plant- 
ing alongside the 14-acre field of this year's 
crop. His grandson, Henry Ford II, looked 
on. 

Last year’s crop was planted on a one 
acre plot of ground. The crop this year 
was harvested from a 14 acre tract. Next 
year’s crop is expected to require some 
200 acres and the sixth planting will prob- 
ably require from 2,000 to 2,500 acres. 

The Dynamic Kernels foundation formed 
by the Haydens will administer the final 
crop, which predictions say may be 100,000 
bushels. The tithe will be given to the 
Friends church as it has each of the past 
four years. The rest of the final crop will 
be be used for charitable purposes. 

The harvest scene last month was indeed 
a “symbol of peace” but B-24 bombers 
from nearby Willow Run roaring overhead 
during the cutting served as a reminder 
that wheat is just as surely “a sinew of 
war.” 

@ M. O. PEDERSON, Nashua, Minn., has 
purchased the Callaway Grain Co. at 
Callaway. William Nelson of Tintah, will 
manage the elevator for Mr. Pederson. 
@ ROY C. HOUTZ, Oconomowoc, Wis., has 
purchased the F. N. Miller Lumber, Coal & 
Feed Co. at North Prairie, Wis., and is op- 
erating the business as the Houtz Lumber 
& Feed Co. 
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@ “Produce a feed that will make a profit for 
the feeder or stay out of the feed business!” 


That was the order issued years ago when the 
Hubbard Milling Company pioneered in the field 
of all-purpose concentrates. And never for a 
moment through the years has there been the 
slightest deviation from that principle. 


The HUBBARD SUNSHINE Way of feed- 
ing is not static! Whenever new knowledge in 


the field of animal nutrition is uncovered, it is 
first tried and proved on Hubbard demonstration 
farms under average farm conditions. No HUB- 


BARD SUNSHINE feeder is ever required, to 
experiment unknowingly. 


That’s one of the fundamental reasons why 
dealers who manufacture their own brands of 
feeds and mashes The HUBBARD SUNSHINE 
Way are so successful. 


Milling Co. 


EASTERN BRANCH 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PAs 
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A Word Brings Service From Anyone of Fifteen Key Points 


Farallone Oils of uniform standardization that have been proved 
in Farallone’s own feeding tests are distributed by these firms: 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
BRADLEY & BAKER EELSINGH & LUGTIGHEID VAN WATERS & ROGERS, Inc. 
155 East 44th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
New York 17, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Spokane, Wash. 
Baltimore, Md. SNOW & COMPANY Portland, Oregon 
Norfolk, Va. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Jacksonville, Fla. UNCLE JOHNNY MILLS WAYNE FISH & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Campaign of the Feed Industry Council and the National Poultry Conservation Com- 
mittee to eliminate non-profit hens is making good headway. The policy of culling to con- 
serve is gaining because it is a sound policy for the individual as well as for the country. 


FARALLONE PACKING COMPANY 

ivision of The Borden Company 
300 Montgomery St. - San Francisco - California 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE - 350 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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trends in livestock-feed 


Price Relationships 


vary with supply of feeds 


HANGES in the output of live- 

stock products during the 

war have roughly paralleled 
changes in livestock-feed price re- 
lationships. Variations in the price 
ratios, in turn, have grown out of 
changes in the supply of feed and 
the demand for livestock products 
and out of governmental action af- 
fecting prices. 

Four general periods are worth 
examination from this point of view: 
(1) From 1937 until September 1939; 
(2) September 1939 until April 1941; 
(3) April 1941 until April 1943; (4) 
April 1943 until the present. The 
first of these periods is characteriz- 
ed by recovery from the drought 
with increasing production and ac- 
cumulation of reserve stocks of feed, 
and slow increases in livestock pro- 
duction. The second is characterized 
by an uncertain and declining mar- 
ket for livestock products. The third 
period is characterized by strong 
demand, a rapid increase in feed 
production and a much more rapid 
increase in livestock production; the 
fourth, by adjustment in prices and 
an effort to balance output of the 
various classes of livestock products 
with dwindling feed supplies. 

Following the droughts of 1934 
and 1936, feed grain supplies in 
1937 were small and livestock prices 
were quite low in relation to feed 
prices. Crop yields per acre in 1937 
were the best in nearly a decade 
and near the end of the year the 
livstock-feed ratios generally be- 
came favorable to the output of 
more livestock products. 

The livestock-feed price ratios re- 
mained favorable, for the most part, 
through 1938 and 1939 and the pro- 
duction of nearly all classes of live- 
stock products increased. Milk pro- 
duction and the pig crop set new 
records. 

September 1, 1939, when Hitler 
invaded Poland, the outlook for farm 
markets was confused. An outlook 
statement commented, “Of all farm 
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products, hogs are the only one for 
which a significant expansion in the 
export outlet is probable for 1939-40 
as a result of the European war.” 
The carryover of corn October lI, 
was the largest, by far, in a decade 
and a half. 

Near the end of 1939 the hog-corn 
ratio began a downward plunge 
owing to a drop in hog prices that 
carried the farm price to less than 
$5 per 100 pounds and made hog 
production unattractive throughout 
the next year. The total pig crop in 
1940 was down eight per cent from 
the crop in 1939; and in December 
1940 farmers reported that they in- 
tended to reduce the 1941 spring 
pig crop by 14 per cent from the 
spring crop of 1940. Export markets 
—even for pork products—were vir- 
tually shut off in 1940 as a result of 
the war. 

On December 26, 1940 the secre- 
tary of agriculture announced that, 
with increased consumer purchas- 
ing power because of the defense 
program, a 1941 spring crop about 


the size of the 1940 crop seemed de- - 


sirable. Moreover, he recommended 
increased marketings of cattle. The 
statement said in part: 

“With prospects for higher hog 
prices in 1941 and 1942, farmers * * * 
should consider holding back or 
purchasing more breed sows and 
gilts. 

“A near-record supply of feed for 
livestock is on farms and in storage 
and in most areas farmers have suf- 
ficient corn supplies for maintaining 
the number of pigs raised in 1941 at 
the 1940 level. The 475 million bush- 
els of corn in the ever-normal gran- 
ary is equal to about one-fifth of a 
normal year's crop. 

“A considerable part of this corn 
is owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. To help stabilize livestock 
production * * * the CCC will sell 


corn in steel bins or country eleva- 
tors at about 65 cents per bushel at 
the point of storage * * *” 

By January 1941 the hog-corn ra- 
tio was again favorable to greater 
production of hogs. Farmers reduc- 
ed the number of sows bred only six 
per cent instead of the intended 14 
per cent; and thanks to more pigs 
saved per litter, the spring crop was 
down only one per cent from that 
of the previous spring. 

In March 1941 Congress passed 
the lend-lease act which included 
farm products among items that 
could be transferred to countries 
whose defense we deemed neces- 
sary to our own defense. On April 
3, 1941 the department of agricul- 
ture announced a program for in- 
creased production of pork and 
lard, dairy and poultry products. It 
reported plans to support prices 
through June 30, 1943 on the basis 
of prices at Chicago, at approxi- 
mately the following levels: hogs, 
$9 per 100 pounds; butter, 31 cents 
a pound; chickens, 15 cents a 
pound; eggs, 22 cents a dozen. 

In a radio talk April 19, the secre- 
tary of agriculture said in part: 
“This is a program to provide an 
abundance of food for our own peo- 
ple, just as much as it is a program 
to produce for Great Britain. 

“Specifically, our food plan 
means converting the feed supplies 
in the ever-normal granary into 
food supplies. After the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 burned up over two 
billion bushels of corn * * * we de- 
cided it would be a good thing to 
store up reserves against any emer- 
gency. * * * Having them, it is easy 
to raise more livestock and more 
poulky *.. 

“Great Britain needs pork, dairy 
products, poultry products, and oth- 
er foods. She does not need and is 
not likely to need very much of our 
cotton, wheat, or tobacco for some 
time to come. Our stocks of these 
commodities are large. * * * It seems 
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the part of common sense to grow more of 
the things we need; less of the things we 
don't need.” 

The carryover of corn on October 1, 1940, 
was 688 million bushels—80 per cent above 
the greatest volume reached in any year 
from 1926 through 1938. And on January I, 
1941 the supply of corn and oats per ani- 
mal on farms was nearly 16 per cent great- 
er than any year from 1927 through 1937. 

In response to increased defense produc- 
tion, rising incomes, and some gain in ship- 
ments overseas, prices of livestock products 
rose sharply during 1941. Feed prices, on 
the other hand, advanced less rapidly—re- 
flecting the large stocks accumulated and 
the policy of releasing government-owned 
grain for feed at moderate prices. The milk- 
feed ratio failed to take its usual seasonal 
downturn in April, May, and June of 1941 
—in fact, it started upwards in April and 
remained favorable throughout the rest of 
1941 and in 1942. From May 1941 until 
October 1942 the hog-corn price ratio 
climbed, with few interruptions, to reach 
the highest point since 1926. The egg-feed 
price ratio, counter to the usual seasonal 
trend, was climbing by mid-April of 1941 
and was generally favorable through 1942. 


Abundant feed and favorable price ra- 
tios, backed up by price floors and appeals 
for increased production, brought a suc- 
cession of new record highs in output of 


livestock products. Egg production, com- 
pared with a year earlier, was up sig, per 
cent in 1941 and another 16 per c@@mt in 
1942. Milk production was up five per 
cent in 1941 and another three per cent in 
1942. The 1941 fall pig crop was up 17 
per cent from that of the previous fall; the 
1942 spring crop up 24 per cent, the 1942 
fall crop up another 23 per cent. 
Production of feed grains did not in- 
crease as fast as the production of live- 
stock. The carryover of corn dropped from 
the peak of 688 million bushels on October 
1, 1940 to 645 million on October 1, 1941 
and to 492 million on October 1, 1942. De- 
spite the all-time record corn crop of 1942, 
the carryover on October 1, 1943 was down 
to 373 million bushels. By New Year's day 
of 1942 the number of grain-consuming 
animals on farms was only two per cent 
below the pre-war record set in 1923. By 
January 1, 1943 the number was nine per 
cent above that record and by January I, 
1944 it was 17 per cent above the pre-war 
record. The supply of corn and oats (carry- 


Swinging on the Barngard Gate 
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“Do you suppose they've put some new vitamin in the feed?” 


over plus current year’s production) reach- 
ed a wartime high of 0.52 ton per animal 
on January 1, 1941 and again in 1942. After 
that it dropped off to 0.50 on January 1, 
1943 and to 0.40 on January 1, 1944. 

Continued increases in livestock produc- 
tion were possible not only because farm 
animals ate up the feed grain reserves 
stored up at the beginning of the war 
plus the record crops of 1942 and 1943 but 
also because of the other feedstuffs avail- 
able. Pastures and range land were in 
unusually good condition; production of 
high-protein supplements such as soybean, 
and peanut cake and meal was increasing. 
Moreover, in the year beginning October 
1942 farmers fed 426 million bushels of 
wheat to livestock as compared with a 
range of 80 to 180 million between 1930 
and 1941. To bolster domestic feed sup- 
plies, the United States imported 123 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, 29 million of oats, 
and 17 million of barley from Canada be- 
tween August 1, 1943 and April 6, 1944. 

On April 10, 1943 the war food adminis- 
tration made an announcement which said 
among other things that: “Current prices 
for livestock are above the levels reflecting 
a proper relationship to the existing whole- 
sale meat ceilings. * * * 

“In view of the present feed prospects, 
hog producers are advised not to increase 
breeding for 1943 fall farrowings by more 
than 15 per cent above the 1942 level. * * * 
An increase of only five per cent * * * 
would * * * meet the overall goal of 15 
per cent increase (spring and fall pig crops 
combined) in 1943 over 1942. 

“The office of price administration is ad- 
justing its (corn price) ceilings in the sur- 
plus producing area to allow the maximum 
seasonal price at this time in order to en- 
courage the immediate resumption of the 
movement of corn through trade channels.” 

In the two years from April 1941 to April 
1943 much had happened. Price floors had 
been progressively raised. Goals called 
for successive increases in output of live- 
stock products. Production of milk and 
eggs had climbed to new records. Although 
milk production in 1942 was short of the 
goal, egg production exceeded the goal 
and both milk and eggs set new records. 
Hogs were fed longer, to heavier weights; 
beef cattle numbers steadiliy increased. In 
brief, liveweight production of meat ani- 
mals on farms was rising rapidly but mar- 
ketings were short of the goals. 

As long as German submarines roamed 
freely in the Atlantic and until shipbuilding 
overtook sinkings, Britain, to survive, had to 
get as much energy food as possible pack- 
ed into as little space as possible. Hence 
the emphasis on pork and lard, powdered 
milk, and powdered eggs. 

But by 1943 the situation had changed. 
It was becoming more important to con- 
serve shrinking feed supplies than to at- 
tempt any further increase in output of con- 
centrated foods to save shipping. 

Feed-livestock price ratios generally re- 
mained favorable during most of 1943 until 
government-owned stocks of corn and 
wheat for feed, which had been used to 
hold down feed prices, were nearly ex- 
hausted toward the end of the year. Egg 


(Continued on page 93) 
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VITAMELK CONCENTRATE 100 


VITAMIN 100 AOAC 
VITAMIN D (4-leg animals)...00 USP 
VITAMIN A.. Joo USP 
VITAMIN G (Riboflavin)......100 meqm. 
VITAMIN K (Menadione)......100 megm. 
VITAMIN E (Wheat Germ Oil) 100 megm. 


PANTOTHENIC ACID........100 megm. 
100 megm. 


ASCORBIC 


MIXERS 


M: 20 lbs. to the ton to richly fortify your feeds. 


Vitamelk Concentrates eliminate duplication of 


elements in your vitamin purchases and cut your costs 


RATES ARE sp 


VITAMELK 


ALSO RICHIN 
VITAMINS 
H, Bio and 6. 


DEA 


LERS 


ELL convenient 5-lb. packages, retailing for $2.00, to flock 
owners, There is big repeat business to be had. Vitamelk 


Concentrates are real profit m 
potency, and are rich in 11 
but cost no more. 


akers because they have higher 
vitamins and 5 trace minerals, 


Hundreds of dealers and mixers have 


discovered that Dawe’s Vitamelk Concentrates pep up sales! 


Poultrymen demand fully 


fortified rations rich in the 16 


essential vitamins and trace minerals found in Dawe’s Vita- 


melk Concentrates. They know that farm tested, these 16 food 


elements promote livability, growth and egg production. 


For Chicks and Growers 


CONCENTRATE 100 


GUARANTEED CONTENT—per gram 


: : . Vitamin D.. .100 AOAC chick units 
over any other multiple vitamin product we know. Vitamin D (4-leg animals) 100 USP units 
Vitamin A. ..100 USP units 


Notice the improvement in your product. Your 
dealers and poultrymen will. Packed in 5-lb., 20-lb., 
and 100-lb. bags. 

VITAMELK BASE ~ the famous vita- 


min supplement used extensively in. volume 


mixing—is made from Vitamelk Concentrates. 


DAW E’S 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1 N. LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


Vitamin G (Riboflavin)... 
Vitamin K (Menadione) 
Vitamin E (WheatGerm Oil)... 


.100 mcgm. 
mcgm. 
100 mcgm. 
Pantothenic Acid 100 mcgm. 
Niacin. 


100 mcgm. 


Also rich in Vitamins 
Be, H, and By 


For Qualified Feed Mixers, Dea 


DAWE’S Products Company, De 
1 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Il 


Please send me, as checked below, a 5 


Firm Name 


-Ib. bag to fortify 500 Ibs. of feed: 


O) Vitamelk Concentrate 100 for Chicks and Growers 
O) Vitamelk Concentrate 200 for Layers and Breeders 


Enclosed is check for $1.53 to cover shipment of trial bag. 


For Layers and Breeders 
VITAMELK CONCENTRATE 200 
GUARANTEED CONTENT—per gram 
Vitamin D.__......200 AOAC chick units 
Vitamin D (4-leg neice .50 USP units 
Vitamin A ......50 USP units 
Vitamin G (Riboflavin) ....50 mcgm. 
Vitamin K (Menadione)__ ....50 mcgm. 
Vitamin E (Wheat Germ Oil). .50 mcgm. 

Pantothenic Acid..50 mcgm. 


mcgm. 
Thiamin. ....50 mcgm. 
50 mcgm. 
Ascorbic Acid........50 mcgm. 


Also rich in Vitamins 
Be, H, Bio and By, 


lers and Hatcherymen Only 


pt. FB 
linois 


Address 
City & State__ 
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MERCK RIBOFLAVIN 
IN PLENTIFUL SUPPLY 


The recent action of the War Production Board in revoking the 
Riboflavin allocation order,* clearly reflects another triumph of 
the chemical industry—the commercial development and pro- 
duction of pure Riboflavin in increasing quantities. 

Stocks of Merck Riboflavin are plentiful; shipments are being 
made promptly; prices are the lowest in history; our scientific 
staff and laboratories are in a position to offer valuable assistance 
regarding the addition of micronutrients and trace elements to 


feeds and feed supplements. 


Other Merck Products for the Feed Industry Make MERCK your 
RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE headquarters for 


who prefer to use a mixture containing 
one gram of riboflavin per ounce of 
mixture. 

Merck Riboflavin Mixture blends well, e It is easy to use 
distributes evenly, and has a guaranteed Y 


riboflavin content of 1,000,000 micro- 

grams per ounce. (1,000,000 micro- @ It is low in price 
grams = 1,000 milligrams = 1 gram.) ° ° = 
Allocation not necessary. e It is the pure vitamin itself 


Also: CHOLINE CHLORIDE + NIACIN 


MANGANESE SULFATE +» POTASSIUM IODIDE Since this chart wasdrawn, another 
brice reduction on Merck Ribo- it 
POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURE flavin became effective on July 1. 


with War Bonds 


*Schedule 2, General Allocation Order M-300, covering Riko- 
flavin, was revoked on June 20 by the War Production Board. 
It is no longer necessary to include the end-use certificate, nor 
to place orders by the 15th of the month preceding shipment. 


How the price level of Merck 
Riboflavin declined with increased 
production and use. (Prices per gram) 


1940 1941 1942 1043 1944 


1¢5.00 
400 


3.00 


2.00 


in 


MERCK & CAA. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto . 
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Well 


OR 15 years the Bashore Feed 

store, North Manchester, Ind., 

has prospered and grown with 
the community. The steady volume 
of sales continues despite the fact 
that North Manchester has a popu- 
lation of only 3,500 people, and that 
eight feed dealers are operating 
there—all doing a profitable busi- 
ness. 

When asked how this rather 
amazing record was achieved 
George Tucker, manager, listed the 
following policies as being largely 
responsible for the success of The 
Bashore Feed store: 

A down town store to assure bet- 
ter accessibility to more people, with 
sufficient space to carry a wide 
range of accessories, supplies, 
remedies and seeds—articles which 
fit in with feeds for every need. 

Equally important a full line of 
livestock and poultry feeds must be 
carried for resale in small amounts 
or in bulk. The large stocks of feed 
at the Bashore store are stored in 
the center of the building just be- 
hind the diversified merchandise 
department. 

A complete feed grinding and 
mixing department for custom 
grinding. Equipment consists of a 
one-ton Kelly Duplex mixer, a No. 
3 Gruendler grinder, one corn 
cracker and grader, sheller and 
seed cleaner. This department, op- 
erating in the rear of the building, 
is a big factor in sustaining sales 
volume. As Mr. Tucker puts it, “The 
feed business is built on service, 
and that means more than just hav- 
ing material to sell or the equip- 
ment to process it.” 

Mr. Tucker also lays great stress 
upon the importance of building 
good will; first by the tried and true 
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method of helping customers with 
their feed problems regardless of 
the prospects for profit, and second- 
ly by conducting friendly relations 
between competitors. 

Cooperation between dealers will 
help both sides immeasurably, 
while the lack of it (or knocking) 
will injure all parties concerned, in- 
cluding the customer. “Keep the 
customers’ confidence above all 
else,” is Tucker's advice. An inci- 
dent that occurred last year illus- 
trates the value of this policy. 

“C. I. Bashore, who owns the feed 
store, also operates a chain of chick 
hatcheries. Last year we put out 
some 20,000 chicks from this store 
through the Silver Lakes Hatchery,” 
Mr. Tucker said. “One lot of 300 
chicks went to a particular farmer. 
In about two days he called in and 
said the chicks were all dying. I 
called the hatchery and we went 
out to investigate. We found 150 
dead chicks. Although we sold him 
the chicks he had bought his feed 
from another dealer. A preliminary 
checkup showed nothing wrong 
with the chicks. Further investiga- 
tion traced the trouble to the damp 
cellar where the feed was stored. 
The dampness caused the feed to 
mold, and that in turn poisoned the 
chicks. After putting the rest of the 
flock on a butter milk and cracked 
corn ration the situation cleared up. 

“Meantime I notified the dealer 
who sold the feed and explained 
the trouble to him. He went so far 
as to have a Purdue man examine 
the chicks and assure the farmer 
that it was not the fault of the feed, 
but in the method of storing it. The 
gizzard linings showed positive food 
poisoning. Neither of us dealers 
tried to evade any responsibility— 
we stayed with it and saw it 
through so that there would be no 
possible chance of leaving a false 
impression with a good customer, 
who had a lot of influence in the 
community. 


THE FEED business is built on 
service and good will, accord- 
ing to George Tucker, man- 
ager of the Bashore Feed store, 
North Manchester, Ind. Mr. 
Tucker is shown at right above 
helping an employe sack a 


feed order. A front view of 
the feed store and hatchery is 
shown at lower left. 


“It might have been possible to 
pass the buck to the other dealer in 
this instance by biaming the trouble 
on the feed,” added Mr. Tucker, 
“but in the end it would have hurt 
us more than him. That is what we 
mean by the policy of dealer coop- 
eration. It builds good will for all. 
We in the feed business owe it to 
our customers and ourselves to sus- 
tain confidence so that post war 
volume sales will grow bigger in- 
stead of declining.” 

Despite a definite seller's market, 
Mr. Tucker explained that sales 
work is important. During the big- 
gest boom months last year, when 
anything would have sold, Bashore 
employes talked quality right 
straight through, especially when it 
came to buying chicks and feed. 

“Instead of buying the cheaper 
grades, shopping around for price 

, (Continued on page 84) 
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Feed Control Head, 
W. C. Jones Dies 


William Catesby Jones, president of the 
Association of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials and head of the chemistry division of 
the Virginia department of agriculture, 
died July 10, in Richmond, after several 
weeks illness. : 

Mr. Jones who was 63 years old was a 
graduate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
He had been employed in the department 
of agriculture since 1915 with time out to 
serve two years as a major in the army's 
chemical warfare division during the first 
world war. In 1922 he was chairman of the 
Virginia section of the American Chemical 
society and in 1943 he was president of the 


Saves 
When They Count 


. .. says Spencer H. Plumb, National Hybrid Corn Company, Hudson, 
Illinois. “We have used a Steinlite Moisture Tester in processing Hybrid 
seed corn for three years. It has proved highly satisfactory and helpful 
in several ways. It enables us io know. . 
when seed in the field is dry enough to process, (2) net weight of each 
load from the field, and (3) when seed in driers is ready for shelling.” 

There are more Steinlites in use than all other electric moisture testers 
combined. They are fast, accurate and easy to use. Order now for fall 
delivery. Send for catalog No. 144. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for SUPPLIES 


“Headquarters for grain and seed house supplies and equipment has 
been the term applied to Seedburo for a long time. And rightly so... 
because the Seedburo line includes over 350 items of scales, grain 
probes, germinators, dockage sieves, bag trucks, blowers, etc. . 


in quality . . 


. Tigidly inspected. Write for catalog No. 144. 


651 BROOKS BUILDING 


. made of finest materials available by skilled craftsmen 


Academy of Sciences. He has been chief of 
the chemistry division of the department of 


agriculture since 1930. 


@ GEORGE LENABURG, Parkers Prairie, 
Minn., has purchased the Penrose Elevator 


Co. elevator and taken over the business. 


@ HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Wash- 
ington, Iowa, has under construction at the 
present time a solvent extraction soybean 
processing plant at Washington, identical 
to the one already in operation at Spencer, 
Iowa. The extraction equipment is placed 
out of doors for the new plant thus elim- 
inating explosion hazards from trapped sol- 
vent fumes in a building. Several more 
such processing plants are planned by the 


company. 


. quickly and accurately (1) 


. tops 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Cornell To Sponsor 
Nutrition School 


The annual nutrition conference for feed 
manufacturers sponsored by the depart- 
ments of animal and poultry husbandry, 
and the school of nutrition of Cornell uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the American 
Feed Manufacturers association will be 
held at the New York State college of agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y., October 19-21, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. G. F. 
Heuser of Cornell, chairman of the confer- 
ence. 

The nutrition conference, an annual af- 
fair until the outbreak of war, was last 
held in October 1941. Popular demand for 
its revival has prompted Cornell officials 
to hold the conference again this year. In 
addition to Dr. Heuser the committee in 
charge includes: J. K. Loosli, F. B. Morrison, 
L. C. Norris, E. I. Robertson and K. L. Turk. 

@ ED KEITH FEED MILL, Washington, Ind., 
has installed a new modern hammer mill 
with magnetic separator. 

@ WOLF BROS., North Hudson, Ind., have 
installed a new hammer mill with a 50 h.p. 
motor. 

@ PAUL GEBERT, JR., proprietor of the 
Lincoln Mill, Merrill, Wis., has announced 
the sale of one of his branch feed stores 
and plants at Gleason, Wis., to the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Exchange of Merrill, 


of coming events 


Michigan Bean Shippers Associa- 
tion, Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, 


American Soybean Association, 
Til, Sept. 12-13 


lowa Feed School, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. Sept. 25 


Illinois Feed Association, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Oct. 19-21 


Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C...Oct. 27-28 


Western Grain & Feed Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. .Nov. 27 


Northwest Retail Feed Association. 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 


Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Illinois, Hotel Pere Mar- 
quette, Peoria, Illl....... Feb. 6-7 


Minnesota Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation, Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ...... Feb. 13-15 
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ARKITOP 


(which you can manufacture) 
Fattened Me, and 
SAVED CORN, TOO 


ARKITOP 


Now Time 
Start Planning Your 


POSTWAR 


Feed Manufacturing 
Problems! 


MARKITOP Can Help 
Put You In The Lead In 
The Hog Feed Business. 


HOG CONCENTRATE (liitra-tifea) 


Markitop is making new friends every 
day because the formula under which 
you manufacture it is fundamentally 
sound. 


Postwar hog feeding requirements 
are going to be even more exacting 
on the feed manufacturer. 


How do you plan to cope with tough 
situations as they arise? 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., has 
several ways in which they can help 
you solve these problems. 


This is the time to be thinking “How 
can I keep my business going atter the 


war? How can I make hog feeds that 
will satisfy my customers so that they 
will stick with me after the war?” 


The answer is that you must make 
quality feeds that are fortified not with 
one or two vitamins and one or two 
minerals, but with all the vitamins and 
base and trace minerals that are es- 
sential to hog nutrition. 


MARKITOP has been the answer 
for hundreds of alert feed manufac- 
turers. Markitop may be your answer. 


Why don’t you write forthe 7-Way 


Sales Program which is tailor made 
for your territory. 


(Vitra — co) 


MARKITOP 


wired) 


MARKITOP 


reo? 


This bag is used by many feed 
to identify their 
iarkitop Hog Concentrate. 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Warehouses at: Pa.; Richmond, ‘es Fla.; Neb.; Wichita, 


MAIN O 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS. 


Kan.; Denver, Colo.; 
Orleans, La.; 


Wis.; Fort 


, Mich.; New 
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Whites Tivex, NATURAL RIBOFLAVIN SUPPLEMENT 


DERIVED FROM ANIMAL LIVERS 


The pile of livers shown above illustrates the natural source of 
this product. When these are acted upon by bacterial 


fermentation, the riboflavin content is increased materially. 
White’s LIVEX, a highly potent natural riboflavin supplement, is thus 
made possible. Guaranteed to contain not less than 


250 micrograms (gamma) riboflavin per gram... 
Check the Advantages of | 113,400 per pound . .. it is approximately ten times as potent 
liv ex in riboflavin as good grades of milk by-products and 

dehydrated alfalfa leaf meals. Produced with the same 
Guaranteed fo contain not less 
than 250 micrograms (gamma) 
tibofiavin per gram (113,400 


exacting care and laboratory control that assure the 
gamma per pound). 


v 


v 


Vitamin values obtained from 


quality of White’s Pharmaceutical Products, LIVEX provides 

the answer to the problem of fortifying poultry and swine feeds 
animal livers by a bacterial fer- 
mentation process. 


with adequate amounts of natural riboflavin at low cost. 


Jv Processed entirely from natural 

materials. 

Vv Provides an easy, simple way for 
distributing riboflavin uniformly 


in feeds. 
will not lump 


Economical—saves on freight as 


only small amounts are required 
for each ton of feed. 


OQ 
WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. “° 


wark 2 


N. J. 
Whites Jivex GUARANTEED BY THE MAKERS Of CLO-TRATE vitamin a and D PRODUCTS 
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white’s ability as 


is profitable hobby 


OR 30 busy years Edward T. 

White has owned and operated 

a flourishing feed business at 
2935 Broadway, Everett, Wash. 
Starting at the bottom of the ladder 
he thought in terms of quality rather 
than quantity and refused to pave 
his way to success with anything 
unworthy of its price. As time pass- 
ed his ounce of quality grew into 
tons of quantity, because customers 
learned that at White’s they were 
getting their money's worth. 

His watchwords have been integ- 
rity and reliability and his business 
has grown by leaps and bounds in 
spite of the shortage of manpower 
and limited deliveries. 

An interesting sideline featured 
by Mr. White is the art of true well 
location more commonly known as 
“water Witching.”’ He really got in- 
to this by accident but it has proved 
a most interesting and profitable 
hobby. . 

Several years ago while driving 
through the country he stopped to 
visit a farmer friend. With pride and 
elation this friend explained how 
he had located a well of clear, 
sparkling water with a V shaped 
stick. Mr. White was very skeptical 
until he himself had tried out the 
phenomena. Holding the V shaped 
stick above his head, the palms of 
his hands extended upward he be- 
gan to walk. Suddenly there was a 
tugging at the stick and the V turn- 
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ed downward. That day his skepii- 
cism vanished and he has given 
much time and research to this field 
of science. 

From his study he believes that 
the world is full of underground riv- 
ers, spaced in an equal network 
about 60 feet apart in east and west 
bands and about 12 feet apart in 
north and south bands. This condi- 
tion sets up a magnetic force which 
some people are more susceptible 
to than others, thus the term “water 
witching.” 

Mr. White soon became one of 
the most successful well locaters in 
his section of the country. In fact 
he has even perfected his own lo- 
cating device. Instead of the V 
shaped or forked stick he uses two 
dowels each about 18 inches long 
joined at a 90 degree angle by a 
copper elbow. In the last few years 
he has located hundreds of wells 
and through this sideline alone has 
added many customers to his list of 
feed buyers and created an inter- 
esting as well as enlightening di- 
version for himself. 

Everett is a city of 40,000 sur- 
rounded by a flourishing country- 
side, especially noted for poultry 
and dairy farms. Although located 
on a side street the White Feed 
store occupies a neat red brick 
building where interesting and un- 
usual window displays are always 
in evidence. Sometimes a window 
space is devoted to fluffy baby 
chicks pecking away and convers- 
ing in fowl language over some 
special brand of chick feed and 
oftentimes one will find a group of 
white bunnies chewing quietly on 
sweet smelling stems of alfalfa. 

Mr. White is a regular advertiser 
in the local papers and whenever 
any of the civic activities call for a 
parade you will always find a clev- 
er float representing the White Feed 
store. 

Overhead is kept at a minimum 
by converting every available inch 


WATER witching is an art in 
itself according to Edward T. 
White, feed dealer at Everett, 
Wash. He is shown above hold- 
ing his locating device—two 
wooden dowels, joined at right 
angles by a copper elbow. An 
exterior view of the White 
Feed Co. is shown at lower left. 


of floor and shelf space to use. 
Every department has its own par- 
ticular section of the store, making 
it easy for clerks and customers to 
find things in a hurry. Merchandise 
is neatly arranged and prices are 
plainly marked. 

In addition to a complete line of 
feeds Mr. White handles hay, flour, 
grains, garden seeds and poultry 
supplies. The firm manufactures six 
different kinds of feed under its own 
brand but also carries several com- 
mercial brands including Sperrys, 
Albers and Triangle feeds. 

Equipment consists of two Burton 
mixers, Jay Bee hammer mill, Buck- 
ley cracker and a Standard cleaner. 
because of the gasoline and man- 
power shortage the delivery situa- 
tion is met by dividing the territory 
into sections and each section is al- 
lotted a certain day of the week for 
deliveries. 

It has been the policy of Mr. 
White and his 16 employes to prac- 
tice generosity and good will when- 
ever possible. Farmers in this part 
of the country know that they can 
always take their troubles to the 
White Feed stcre where someone 
will help them work out a solution. 
Although the greater part of the 
business is on a cash basis no per- 
son who is really in need has ever 
been refused a helping hand at this 
feed store. 
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keep your output 
up with 


SPECIAL LIQUID 


(condensed molasses 
distillers’ solubles) 


Here is one wartime shortage you can stop worrying 
about right now — your molasses supply. A new feed 
concentrate, specially-developed to meet your present 
problem, gives you the answer. Gives it in a practical, 
scientifically-proven, and astonishingly economical way. 
Note its name — SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY. 


¢ 4) WS Mw g 0 The proof of this new feed concentrate is in the eating 
and tens of thousands of hogs and dairy cattle give living 
* 0 R | T f proof that CURBAY is not only palatable to animals, but 
that it contains most of the essential characteristics and 

nutrients of molasses. 

Feed manufacturers, large and small, are using CUR- 
BAY successfully in two important ways: (1) to supple- 
ment limited supplies of molasses; (2) to entirely 
replace molasses. 

S. L. CURBAY is available without allocation limi- 
tations in 50-gallon barrels and in tank cars. It is readily 
handled in your present feed mixing equipment. 

Write today for specifications on ‘vitamin, min- 
eral, and other ingredients, and for practical sugges- 


tions on reformulation. U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chances are you will not like the 
taste of Special Liquid CURBAY: 


Few people do. But then, you don’t 


care for hay or silage either. The 


important thing is that cattle like 
S. L. CURBAY — and thrive on it. 


| 
3 A 
(\" 
ENDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
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MERICAN genius has done it 

again. A length of pipe, a few 

pieces of wood, a conveyor 
belt, a little time for installing, and 
another man and truck have been 
contributed to the war effort by Ross 
McMahan, manager of the Granger 
Feed Mill, Granger, Ind., 

The Granger Mill is a two story 
frame building with retail feed store 
and offices on the first floor, grain 
storage bins on .the second, and an 
elevator and hammer mill located 
at the eastern end of the building. 
Before the war, grain was loaded by 
a gravity feed pipe into a truck and 
hauled around to the elevator 
whence it was unloaded and hoist- 
ed to the hammer mill. 

With the coming of the war Mr. 
McMahan, along with 130,000,000 
other Americans, began to look for 
ways and means of conserving time, 
labor and gasoline, and since the 
transportation of grain from the 
storage bins to the elevator was one 
of his biggest consumers of all three, 
it was the logical place to cut down. 

Openings were cut through the 
ceiling into the five bins overhead 
and wooden chutes were construct- 
ed leading into the basement where 
a conveyor belt was installed run- 
ning to the elevator. The pipe con- 
necting the openings in the ceiling 
to the chutes is removable and can 
be used on all five bins. When not 
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solves manpower problem 
at granger feed plant 


in use it is disconnected and put 
out of the way. Since the Granger 
Feed Mill has a government feed 
wheat contract there is a consider- 
able quantity of grain passing over 
the shortcut route from the bins to 
the elevator everyday and the man 
and truck are utilized for other pur- 
poses; chiefly to haul grain in from 
the farms and other feed sources. 


Here too Mr. McMahan and his 


men have contrived to save time by 
rigging up an elevator out of spare 
parts and powered by a small gaso- 
line motor, which cuts time required 
to load and unload to the barest 
minimum. The outfit is mounted on 
a two wheel carriage and trails 
along behind the truck wherever it 
goes as shown below. There is a 
slide opening in the truck bed bot- 
tom to permit rapid unloading. 


TIME and labor saving devices 
used by the Granger Feed Mill 
are shown in the photos below. 
At the left is the pipe leading 
from the bins above the store 
to the conveyor belt in the 
basement for transporting grain 
to the elevator. Roy DeMoss, 
one of the Granger employes, 
is shown right, about to unload 
a truck of ear corn with the 
homemade elevator. 


ABOVE is an exterior view of 
the Granger Feed Mill, Grang- 
er, Ind., showing the entrance 
to the retail store, the loading 
platform and the elevator at 
the far end of the building. 


Wartime restrictions have also 
made it necessary to limit deliveries 
at the Granger Mill to wholesale 
customers only. Individual farmers, 
as a rule, haul their feed purchases 
in their own cars or trucks whether 
the loads are big or small. 

The mill is equipped with a 
Brandt hammer mill and Sidney 
mixer. It is owned by M. J. Virgil, 
who also operates a feed plant in 
South Bend. The village of Granger, 
population approximately 100, is lo- 
cated near the Indiana-Michigan 
line and the mill serves a wide area, 
drawing business from both states. 
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| HAVE GOT TOBE GOOD 


| MANUFACTURED BY 


‘CHASE Bac Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COAST TO BAG SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORLEANS 


CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. 


NS PORTING 

To STAND SUCH SERVICE 
BAGS 
«COTTONE 
PERFECTLY A 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS. KANSAS CITY, ORLANDO. FLA. GEN, TEXAS 
DETROIT OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which 
gives a complete digest of most of the experimental data published 
in the United States and foreign countries, may obtain com- 
plete details by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee st., 
Milwaukee, 2, Wis. 


Title of Experiment: The Use of Dried 
Whey and Blood Meal in the Raising of 
Calves on Limited Amounts of Milk. 
Authors: I. L. Hathaway, G. W. Trim- 
berger and H. P. Davis, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Digest: Fifty grade Holstein heifer calves 
were raised from approximately three 
weeks to six months of age on alfalfa 
hay, a grain mixture, a vitamin concen- 
trate and various amounts of skim milk 
supplements with a mixture composed of 
3.2 parts of dried whey and 1 part of 
blood meal. A total of 6.8 lbs. of this mix- 
ture were used to replace 50 lbs. of skim 
milk. The milk was ted at 50, 100, 150, 200, 
250 and 300 lb. levels. The calves made 
an average daily gain of approximately 
1, lbs. per head for 21 weeks. Results 
tended to show that 6.8 lbs. of a. mixture 
composed of 3.2 parts of dried whey and 
1 part of blood meal is a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for 50 lbs. of skim milk in the feed- 
ing of healthy dairy calves which are ap- 
proximately three weeks of age and 
which weigh not less than 104 lbs. It 
showed that 34 lbs. of this whey-blood 
meal mixture can be fed without serious 
effects in 30 days even though as much 
as 1.8 lbs. are fed daily for a few days. 
Healthy, vigorous dairy calves can be 
satisfactorily raised from three weeks to 
six months of age on as little as 50 lbs. of 
skim milk if it is properly supplemented 
with dried whey, blood meal, alfalfa hay, 
a grain mixture and a vitamin concen- 
trate. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: Distillers’ By-Products 
in Swine Rations. 
Authors: J. L. Krider, B. W. Fairbanks, W. 
E. Caroll, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana, 
Digest: A group of 20 cows were fed 
and managed alike during gestation and 
a few days after farrowing, after which 
the sows and their litters were divided 
into two groups. The sows of one group 
were fed a basal lactation ration compos- 
ed of yellow corn, tankage, soybean meal, 
alfalfa meal, and minerals, while the 
other group received the same ration sup- 
plemented with 6 per cent corn distillers’ 
dried solubles. The young pigs received 
only the dam’‘s milk but were protected 
from nutritional anemia. There were no 
important measurable differences in pigs 
or sows up to weaning time. After wean- 
ing, the pigs from the sows fed the forti- 
fied ration during lactation manifested a 
tesidual effect of the higher nutritional 
tegime. Hence it appears that growth- 
factors in the distillers’ by-products were 
transferred through the dam‘s milk to the 
young pigs, thus enabling them to be 
more viable than the control pigs. During 
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the growing-fattening period a basal ra- 
tion composed of yellow corn, wheat flour, 
middlings, soybean meal, tankage, fish 
meal, fortified cod-liver oil and minerals 
was shown to be nutritionally inade- 
quate. This ration was improved by sup- 
plementing it with corn distillers’ solubles 
or alfalfa meal. This improvement is at- 
tributed to water-soluble vitamins, known 
or unknown, contained in these products. 
Corn distillers’ dried solubles in these 
growing-fattening rations, produced as 
rapid growth as the addition of alfalfa 
meal. Alfalfa meal was a more adequate 
supplement in promoting normal develop- 
ment of feet and legs than the dried solu- 
bles while in the appearance of skin and 
haircoat the two products were more com- 
parable. 

* * 
Title of Experiment: Studies with Swine 
on Low-manganese Rations of Natural 
Foodstuffs. 
Author: S. R. Johnson, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Digest: Young litter mate pigs were fed 
for long periods on standard rations of 
low manganese content, without or with 
added ash or manganese. High ash ra- 
tions reduced food consumption regard- 
less of manganese content. Most satis- 
factory results were with low ash rations. 
There was some indication that added 
manganese improved the high ash ration 
slightly. Reproduction was satisfactory 
on a corn-skimmilk ration with iron, cop- 
per and vitamin D_ supplementation, 
through three generations, much less so 
during the fourth generation. Liver man- 
ganese storage roughly paralelled man- 
ganese intake and was considerably 
higher than found in swine on semi-sim- 
plified low manganese rations. The man- 
ganese requirement of pigs was not defi- 
nitely determined but appears to be quite 
low and certain of satisfaction without 
manganese supplementation under con- 
ditions of normal pramtice. 

* 

Title of Experiment: Plant Protein Gontem 
trates for Pigs. 
Author: W. L. Robison, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 
Digest: When fortified with minerals, plant 
proteins were satisfactory for pigs on 
good pasture. In 12 experiments in dry 
lot, pigs averaging 55 lbs. made grains to 
approximately 200 lbs. in 143 days on 
corn and tankage; whereas 150 days 
were required on corn and soybean meal. 
However, a summary of these results 
showed that the soybean ration required 
less corn per 100 lbs. of gain. In an aver- 
age of five experiments, pigs made some- 
what more rapid gains on corn, tankage 
and linseed meal than on corn and soy- 


bean meal. In five other comparisons on 
dry lot, the addition of rice pearling cone 
brand to a ration of corn and linseed 
meal increased the feed consumption and 
the rate and economy of gain. In other 
tests a protein supplement of equal parts 
of tankage and soybean meal with corn 
produced gains a trifle more slowly than 
tankage and linseed meal. The rate of 
gain was further reduced when the sup- 
plement consisted of two parts of soybean 
meal and one part of tankage. A still 
further reduction followed the use of a 
protein suppelment of equal parts of soy- 
bean meal and cottonseed meal. Pigs fed 
tankage with corn, ground alfalfa and 
minerals were ready for market two 
weeks earlier than those receiving treat- 
ed cottonseed and soybean meal. In four 
trials on pasture, pigs fed soybean meal 
instead of tankage made slightly more 
rapid gains with corn and minerals but 
also required slightly more feed per unit 
of gain. In pasture trials, pigs fed a pro- 
tein mixture of soybean oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal and linseed meal in a 4:1:] 
ratio made slightly greater gains than 
pigs fed soybean meal alone as the pro- 
tein supplement. With five lots of 20 pigs 
each on pasture, average daily gains of 
nearly 1.5 lb. were produced with protein 
supplements to a-corn ration of tankage, 
expeller soybean meal, cottonseed meal 
and linseed meal 4:1:1; tankage and ex- 
peller soybean meal 1:2; or expelier soy- 
bean meal and cottonseed meal 2:1. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: The Digestibility and 
Metabolizable Energy of Sunflower Seeds. 
Author: E. T. Halnan, School of Agricul- 
ture, Cambridge. 
Digest: Tests were made of the vein of 
sunflower seed grown in England for 
poultry feed and were found entirely sat- 
isfactory and an excellent substitute for 
the cereal grains. The eggs produced 
were excellent in both flavor and quality, 
as was the liver of one bird. The seeds 
were quite digestible, gave more energy 
than the cereals on an equal weight 
basis and were palatable when fed to 
the flock under competitive conditions. ' 
@ GALTON ELEVATOR, Galton, Ill., has 
been acquired by the Horton Bros. & Hard- 
er Co., Garrett, Ill., from Clark Fullerton 
and associates. Kenneth Ullrich will con- 
tinue as manager. 
@ DUNREITH ELEVATOR, Dunreith, Ind., 
has been opened by Carl Hogle and Lee 


Silver, proprietors of the Carthage Grain 
Co. 


@ RICHARD COX, Cadwell, Ill., formerly 
of Arthur, is the new manager of the Moul- 
trie Grain Co. elevator succeeding Walter 
Henkle. 

@ C. N. HIEBERT, Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected president and manager of the Buh- 
ler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors July 10. Other 
officers elected were: E. A. Wall, vice pres- 
ident; Harold M. Regier, secretary and 
resident sales manager; and Milton Buhler, 
treasurer. Mr. Hiebert succeeds J. C. Regier 
who died recently. | 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK ¢@ THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK e 


Because scientists learned this lesson 

years ago, they have been recom- 

mending milk for feeding purposes 

ever since. No wonder that feeders 

likewise prefer milk . . . Supreme 

Brand Condensed Buttermilk . . . rich 
CONDENSED and creamy, containing all the nutri- 
BUTTERMILK tive value of liquid buttermilk with 

Je nothing taken away. 


Right now, especially when feeds are 
scarce, it's a smart idea to offer Su- 
preme Brand Condensed Buttermilk 
to your customers. 


Write or wire today for information and prices 


HERBERT 


Milk By-Products 
BULLETIN BLDG. & PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


MOA ALNLILSANS ON SI AMHHL AOA ALNLILSANS ON SI AOA ALNLILSANS ON SI AXAHL 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK ¢ THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK ¢ 
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New Pricing Regulation 
Covers All Grain Sales 


In quick succession OPA has released 
new ceiling regulations on barley and oats, 
a new retail grain regulation and a master 
regulation covering general operations 
under the grain ceilings. These new orders 
came within the period of a week and tem- 
porarily have caused considerable confu- 
sion because of their complexity. 

First to be issued by OPA was Food Pro- 
ducts Regulation No. 2 which set up gen- 
eral pricing provisions for all grain. It be- 
came effective July 26, 1944 and outlined 
various methods of figuring costs and ceil- 
ing prices. It also gives definitions of nu- 
merous grain operations, including rules as 
to how grain firms performing several dif- 
ferent types of functions can obtain mark- 
ups in more than one class. This regulation 
will be used as the basis for all other grain 
regulations as they are issued. 

Supplement No. 1 to Food Products Regu- 
lation No. 2 covers retail sales of grain 
from stores. A store is defined as “a build- 
ing where a regular business of selling and 
delivering grain and/or feeds to feeders is 
carried on, where the owner or one or 
more of his employes work on a substan- 
tially full-time basis in such business or in 
a general retail business of which such 
grain and feed business is a part.” If sev- 
eral employes divide their time between 
the retail sales of grain, the establishment 
may qualify as a store if their aggregate 
hours equal a full work day. 

The following margins are permitted on 
retail sales of grain: 

(1) $4.00 per ton of 2,000 lbs. or 

(2) If you customarily sell at a “per bu- 
shel” price, the appropriate one of the fol- 
lowing: 

Grain Lbs.PerBushel Margin Per Bushel 


Oats 642 cents 
Barley 48 
Corn 56 ll 
Wheat 60 12 
Grain 

Sorghums 56 ll 


To these margins may also be added the 
reasonable cost of any bags furnished plus 
delivery charges as follows: 

(1) If you use a common carrier, contract 
carrier, or other carrier for hire or com- 
pensation, the maximum delivery charge 
from your store shall be the charge you 
incur. 

(2) If you do your own hauling, your 
delivery charge shall be: 

$1.00 per ton for distances of not more 
than five miles; or, 

$1.50 per ton for distances over five 
miles; or 

a hauling allowance as follows: 

(A) If the total haul does not exceed 100 
miles—three cents per 100 lbs. for the first 
five miles or fraction thereof plus one cent 
per 100 lbs. for each additional five miles 
or fraction thereof, or 

(B) If you do your own hauling, the low- 
est carload rail rate applicable to the com- 
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modity from the rail point nearest the point 
of origin to the rail point nearest the point 
of destination plus eight cents per 100 lbs. 
but not to exceed 22 cents per 100 lbs. plus 
one-quarter cent per 100 lbs. for each five 
miles or fraction thereof over 100 miles. 
All these margins must be taken over base 
prices. 

The above margins apply only to sales 
at retail (that is sales to an actual feeder 
from a retail store.) 


OPA Establishes New 
Ceilings On Oats 


In supplement No. 2 to Food Products 
Regulation No. 2, effective July 26, 1944, 
OPA established new ceilings on oats. This 
order sets prices at the various terminals 
with country points divided into Area A 
(the surplus area) and Area B (the deficit 
area). 

Area A includes the following: 

“Area A” includes: the states of North 
Dakota and Iowa; the following counties 
of Illinois: Adams, Brown, Cass, Menard, 
Logan, Macon, Piatt, Champaign, and 
Vermilion, and all counties north thereof; 
the following counties of Indiana: St. Jo- 
seph, La Porte, Porter, Lake, Marshall, 
Starke, Fulton, Pulaski, Jasper, Newton, 
Cass, White, Carroll, Benton, Warren, 
Tippecanoe, Fountain, and Vermillion; the 
following counties of Minnesota: Kittson, 
Marshall, Pennington, Clearwater, Becker, 
Otter Tail, Douglas, Pope, Stearns, Wright, 
Hennepin, and Dakota, and all counties 
south and west thereof; the following 
counties of Missouri: Holt, Andrew, De- 
Kalb, Daviess, Livingston, Linn, Macon, 
Shelby, and Marion, and all counties 
north thereof; the following counties of 


Montana: Glacier, Pondera, Teton, Cas- 
cade, Judith Basin, Fergus, Petroleum, 
Garfield, Prairie, and Wibaux, and all 
counties north thereof; the following coun- 
ties of Nebraska: Knox, Antelope, Boone, 
Nance, Merrick, Hamilton, Clay, and 
Nuckolls, and all counties east thereof; 
that portion of the state of South Dakota 
east of the Missouri river; the following 
counties of Wisconsin: Pierce, Pepin, Buf- 
falo, Trempealeau, Jackson, Juneau, Ad- 
ams, Waushara, Winnebago, Calumet, 
and Manitowoc, and all counties south 
thereof; the following counties of Wash- 
ington: Spokane, Whitman, Asotin, Gar- 
field, Columbia, Walla Walla, Benton, 
Franklin, Adams, Lincoln, Grant, Douglas, 
and Kittitas; the following counties of 
Oregon: Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, Mor- 
row, Umatilla, Union, and Wallowa; the 
following counties in Idaho: Boundary, 
Bonner, Kootenai, Benewah, Letah, Nez 
Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, Idaho, Custer, 
Blaine, Butte, Clark, Jefferson, Fremont, 
Madison, Teton, Bonneville, Bingham, 
Caribou, Bannock, Power, Oneida, Frank- 
lin, and Bear Lake; the following counties 
of Utah: Box Elder, Cache, and Rich. 

Area B includes all areas not listed in 
Area A. The OPA regulation lists county 
prices in all of Area B. 

The following are ceiling prices on No. 3 
oats, having a test weight of 27 lbs. per 
bushel and a moisture content of not more 
than 1442%: 


Terminal base Price per 
point bushel 
Chicago, Ill. $ .76 
Milwaukee, Wis. .76 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 72 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. 
Omaha, and Council Bluffs, lowa 72 
Kansas City, Mo., and K. C., Kan. 74 
St. Louis, and East St. Louis 76 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8342 
Portland, Oregon 71 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 71 
Ogden, Utah 75 


Oats Discount and Premium Talle 


The base price of the standard grade and quality, No. 3 oats with a test weight of 
27 pounds per bushel and moisture content not over 14¥%2 per cent, shall be adjusted 
for other grades and qualities by the following premiums (shown as plus) and dis- 


counts (shown as minus): 


Grade 

(All classes and 
special grade Under 
designations) 27-lb. 27-lb. 30-lb. 
No. 1 Oats 
No. 2 Oats +3 «. 
No. 3 Oats 0642 
No. 4 Oats 85% S.C. 

or better —2 —!l +1 
No. 4 Oats under 85% —3 —2 0 
Sample Grade —3 


No. 1 Feed Oats 70% S.C., or better 
No. 1 Feed Oats Under 70% S.C. 
No. 2 Feed Oats 

No. 3 Feed Oats 

Sample Grade Feed Oats 

No. 1 Mixed Feed Oats 

No. 2 Mixed Feed Oats 

No. 3 Mixed Feed Oats 

Sample Grade Mixed Feed Oats 


Minimum Test Weights per Bushel 


32-lb. 34-lb. 36-lb. 38-lb. 40-lb. 42-lb. 
+4 +5 +6 +8 +10 +12 
+3% <5 47 #49 
+2%2 +3 +4 +6 +7% +49 
+1¥ +2 +3 +42 4+6 47% 
+1 +2 43% 45 45 
0 +1 42% +4 44 
26-lb. 29-lb. 32-lb. 34-lb. 36-lb. 38-lb. 
on] o +1 +2 

— +1 

«J 

—9 -8 —7 -6 —5§ —S§ 
—10 —§ —7 —6 


The above to be discounted from the schedule prices if carrying the following grade 
notations: “Weevily"—lc; “Thin"—lc; “Smutty”—2c; “Tough”—lc; “Garlicky"—2c; 
“Ergoty"—2c. These discounts shall be cumulative. 
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(1) At any interior rail point in Area A 
the highest price determined by deducting 
from the base price at any terminal base 
point the transportation charges per bushel 
from such interior rail point to such termi- 
nal base point at the lowest domestic car- 
load freight rate. 

(2) At any interior point in Area A, 
other than an interior rail or barge loading 
point, the base price at the nearest interior 
rail point. 

(3) At any interior point in Area B, the 
price set forth opposite the state and coun- 
ty or parish wherein the interior point in 
question is situated. If any interior point 
lies in two price zones, its base price shall 
be the price of the higher zone. If any 
interior point lies in a zone for which no 
price is named, its base price shall be the 
highest base price in any county or parish 
abutting such zone. 

(4) At the farm where grown (i) the 
base price of the nearest interior rail point 
or barge loading point (whichever is near- 
er to such farm) less three cents per bush- 
el or (ii) the base price at the nearest 
barge loading point less two cents per 
bushel and less hauling allowance: Pro- 
vided, That if not hauled and delivered to 
a barge loading point, the base price on 
resale shall be as in (i) above. 

Ceiling prices at barge loading points 
are as follows: 


Barge loading point Price per bushel 


Merrsis, Illinois 
Seneca, Illinois 

La Salle, Illinois 
Ottawa, Illinois 
Peru, Illinois . 
Hennepin, Illinois 
Henry, Illinois 
Lacon, Illinois 
Chillicothe, Illinois 
Peoria, Illinois 
Pekin, Illinois 
Havana, Illinois 
Beardstown, Illinois 
Naples, Illinois 
Clinton, lowa 
Davenport, 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Muscatine, Iowa 
New Boston, Illinois 
Keithburg, Illinois 
Oquawka, Illinois 
Burlington, Iowa 
Dallas City, Illinois 
Meyer Light, Illinois 
Quincy, Illinois 
Stillwater, Minnesota 
Hastings, Minnesota 
Hedwing, Minnesota 
Winona, Minnesota 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Warsaw, Illinois 


-74Y2 
-74Y2 
74 
7442 
73% 
73% 
73% 
744 

Oats of a different grade and quality 
than No. 3 are subject to a premium or dis- 
count as outlined in the table published 
on this page. 

Specific markups over base prices are 
provided for various classes of sellers. 
Trucker-merchants are limited to the maxi- 
mum price of their supplier plus a speci- 
fied hauling allowance as follows: 

“Hauling allowance” means the follow- 
ing charges: 

If the total haul does not exceed 100 
miles—3 cents per 100 pounds for the 
first five miles or fraction thereof plus 1 
cent per 100 pounds for each additional 
five miles or fraction thereof; 

If the haul exceeds 100 miles, the low- 
est carload rail rate from the rail point 
nearest the point of origin to the rail 
point nearest point of destination plus 
8 cents per 100 pounds, but not to ex- 
ceed 22 cents per 100 pounds plus % 
cent per 100 pounds for each five miles 
or fraction thereof over 100 miles. 

In applying the above mileage scale all 
distances shall be determined via the short- 
est route between point of origin and point 
of destination reasonably suitable for truck 
movement. 

The ceiling price for a country shipper 
of oats in carload quantities is the base 
price at the point where first loaded plus 
any transportation cost. On l.c.l, sales to 
feeders country shippers may add 2 cents 
per bushel and on sales to any other per- 
son, 1 cent per bushel may be added to 
the base price. Merchandisers of oats are 


Barley Premium-Discount Talle 


The base price of — standard grade and quality, No. 2 barley, with a test weight of 
46 pounds per bushel, shall be adjusted for other grades and qualities by the following 


discounts and premiums: 
Grade 

(All grades and 

special grade 

designations) 


Under 


38-lb. 


—4 
—5 
—7 


No. 5 Barley 

Sample grade account 
factors other than 
moisture 


Minimum Test Weights per Bushel 


40-lb. 45-lb. 
—l +1 
—2 0 
—3 
—2 
5 —3 


After applying the above schedule, further discounts shall be taken for other grade 
notations as follows: Weevily —l cent; Smutty —2 cents; Garlicky —2 cents; Tough 
—1 cent; Ergoty —2 cents; Blighted —1 cent; Mixed —1 cent. These discounts shall be 


cumulative. 


The base price or the maximum price of barley containing over 16 per cent moisture, 
ot 6vér 15 per cent if Western barley, shall be the price for like barley without reference 
to this provision, minus 1 cent per bushel for each ¥z per cent by which the moisture 
content exceeds 16 per cent (or 15 per cent if Western barley). 


permitted a markup of 1 cent per bushel 
on carload sales. Brokers are permitted q 
Ye cent per bushel markup and commission 
men | cent. 

The base prices set for Canadian oats, 
bulk, per bushel of 32 lbs. follow: 
Base points Cents per bushel 
Buffalo, New York 85 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 78 
Portland, Oregon 77 
Boston, Massachusetts 92 

Whenever it becomes necessary under 
the provisions of this supplement to adjust 
the price of such oats according to prem- 
iums or discounts provided for oats graded 
under United States Official Grain Stand- 
ards, the foregoing base prices shall be 
deemed to be for No. 3 oats with a test 
weight of 38 pounds per bushel and with 
a moisture content not exceeding 14% per 
cent. 


Barley Regulation Follows 
Same Pattern As Oats 


The barley regulation follows the same 
essential pattern as that of oats. The OPA 
sets up an Area A and an Area B. Area 
A includes the following sections with all 
other locations in Area B: 

All of North Dakota; all counties in 
South Dakota east of the Missouri river; 
the following counties in Nebraska: Knox, 
Antelope, Boone, Nance, Merrick, Polk, 
Butler, Sounders, Sarpy and all counties 
north and east thereof; the following 
counties in Iowa: Dickinson, Clay, Buena 
Visto, Sac, Crawford, Shelby, Pottawatta- 
mie, and all counties north and west 
thereof; the following counties in Minne- 
sota: Kittson, Marshall, Pennington, Red 
Lake, Polk, Norman, Mahnomen, Clay, 
Becker Wilkin, Otter Tail, Traverse, Grant, 
Stevens, Douglas, Pope, Stearns, Wright, 
Hennepin, Dakota, Goodhue, Wabasha, 
Winona, Houston, and all counties south 
and west thereof; the following counties 
in Wisconsin: Pierce, Pepin, Buffalo, Trem- 
pealeau, Jackson, Juneau, Adams, Wau- 
shara, Winnebago, Outagamie, Brown, 
Kewaunee, and all counties south thereof; 
the following counties in Illinois: Lake, 
Cook, DuPage, Kane, McHenry, Boone, 
and De Kalb; the following counties in 
Montana: Wibaux, Prairie, Garfield, Petro- 
leum, Fergus, Judith Basin, Cascade, Te- 
ton, Pondera, Galcier and all counties 
north and east thereof; the following coun- 
ties in Idaho: Koctonai, Shoshone, Bene- 
wah, Latah, Clearwater, Nez Perce, Lewis, 
Idaho, Custer, Camas, Blaine, Butte, 
Clarke, Fremont, Teton, Madison, Jeffer: 
son, Bonneville, Bingham Power, Oneida, 
Hannock, Franklin, Caribou, and Bear 
Lake; the following counties in Utah: Box, 
Elder, Cache, Rich, and Weber; the fol- 
lowing counties in Washington: Klickitat, 
Douglas, Grant, Benton, Lincoln, Adams, 
Franklin, Walla Walla, Spokane, Whit- 
man, Columbia, Garfield and Asotin; the 
following counties in Oregon: Wasco, 
Sherman, Gilliam, Morrow, Umatilla, 
Union, and Wallowa; the following coun- 
ties in California: Glenn, Butte, Colusa, 
Sutter, Yuba, Yolo, Sacramento, Solana, 
Contra Costa, San Joaquin, Stanisalus, 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, San Benito, Mon- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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75 
75 
: 75 
74% 
74% 
-74Y2 
35-lb. 46-lb. 47-lb. 50-lb. 
No. 1 Barley ...... —/ —5 ¢ +1 +1 +2 
No: 2 Barley ...... —8 —6b 0 0 +1 
No. 3 Barley ...... —9 —7 —l —l 0 
No. 4 Barley ......—10 —8 
12 —10 —8 


HOW TO MEET VITAMIN A and D REQUIREMENTS 
FOR POULTRY 
UNDER TODAY'S CONDITIONS 


“eS COD LIVER & FEEDING OILS 


MAXIMUM DOUBLE PROTECTION IN BOTH VITAMINS A & D : 


“G. P. Super” “G. P.” Feeding Oils Feeding Oils 
Fortified Fortified 
Cod Liver Oil | Cod Liver Oil | 400D-1000A | 800D-2000A 
400D-2000A | 800D-4000A 
800D 400D 400D-3000A 
3000A 2000A 
Under normal conditions, of the total vitamin A Growing Mash (fed with grain) 5.2 
requirements for poultry roughly 1/3 could be con- All Mash Laying 4.4 
sidered as furnished by corn, 1/3 by choice alfalfa Laying Mash (fed ¥% with grain) 8.8 
leafmeal, and 1/3 from vitamin A oil. Normal condi- 
tions today, however, do not exist, because of short- GROUP No. 2 
ages of both yellow corn and alfalfa leafmeal. We All Mash Breeder 6.6 
are therefore taking as the average condition today, Breeder Mash (fed ¥2 with grain) 13.2 
that some vitamin A is already present in the poultry Turkey All-Mash 6.6 
rations from partial supplies of yellow corn and/or Turkey Mashes (fed?/2 with grain) 13.2 


alfalfa, sufficient to furnish 1/3 of the total vitamin A 
requirements. At the same time we must take into 
consideration the amount of vitamin D required 
which is blended with vitamin A in all Gorton’s Oils. 
To take care of vitamin D without either a deficiency 
or a surplus, plus the additional 2/3 of the total vita- 
min A required, the following amounts of oil should 
be used of... 


In summary, under present-day shortage condi- 
tions, for adequate supplies of vitamin A and D, and 
assuming that 1/3 of the total vitamin A requirements 
is being furnished by partial supplies of corn and/or 
alfalfa meal, use the amounts shown above of GOR- 
TON’S 400 D, 2000 A oil. 


GORTON’S 400 D, 2000 A oil therefore becomes the 
standard all-purpose grade in order to accomplish the 
two-fold purpose of furnishing adequate vitamin A from 
oil (2/3 of the total requirements) in combination with 
the exact proper amount required of vitamin D, without 
wastage or deficiency of either vitamin, and within the 
limitations of WFO No. 99. 


400 D. 2000 A 
potency 
GROUP No. 1 (ibs. of oil per ton of feed) 
All Mash Chick & Broiler a2 - 
Chick & Broiler (fed 2 with grain) 4.4 
All Mash Growing 2.6 
A complete VITAMIN OILS” 
NATIONAL, 
Reprints of this New England By-Products Corp. 
Advertisement Dept. A, 177 Milk St. 
in Bulletin form, Boston 9, Mass. 
with added 


details, are 
available on 
request. 


Please send us your bulletin on “How to Meet Vitamin A and D Requirements”. 


Name 


Address 
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terey, 
Obispo. 

County prices are listed for locations in 
Area B. 

Terminal base points and their base 
prices per bushel, bulk, are as follows for 
No. 2 barley of test weight 46 lbs. per 
bushel: 


Kings, Tulare, Kern, San Luis 


Price Per Bushel 

Chicago $1.20 
Milwaukee 1.20 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 1.14 
Duluth and Superior 1.14 
Omaha and Council Bluffs 1.14 
Sioux City, lowa 1.12¥2 
Ogden, Utah 1.15 
Seattle, Washington and 

Portland, Oregon 1.13 
San Francisco 123 
Los Angeles 1.24 


Prices for other grades and qualities can 
be computed by referring to the schedule 
of discounts and premiums which are pub- 
lished herewith. 

OPA permits a special premium for malt- 
ing barley, it defines malting barley as 
barley which the buyer intends to use for 
manufacturing into barley malt, or to resell 


for use for that purpose. It does not include - 


any of the following: 


Mixed barley and black barley as de- 
fined in the official grain standards. 

Barley grading lower than No. 4. 

Barley containing in excess of 10 per 
cent skinned and broken kernels. 

Barley containing in excess of 12 per 
cent Wheat. 

Barley containing in excess of 20 per 
cent Trebi. 

Barley containing in excess of 20 per 
cent Spartan. 

Barley containing in excess of 20 per 
cent California Mariout or Club Mariout. 

Barley containing in excess of 20 per 
cent Vaughn. 

Barley containing in excess of 20 per 
cent Hero. 

For specified Western varieties OPA per- 
mits a premium of 25 cents per bushel. For 
all other malting barley a premium of 15 
cents per bushel is permitted. Pearling 
barley is defined as barley which the buy- 
er intends to use for manufacturing into 
pearled barley or for any other product or 
products designed for human consumption 
or to resell for ultimate use for those pur- 
poses. Such barley must grade No. 2 or 
better and must pearl white or creamy. 

Interior rail prices must be figured in 
Area A the same as outlined regarding 
oats. In buying barley at interior rail 
points, dealers can pay the farmer the 
track price or county price less 2/2 cents 
per bushel. 

Country shippers may add an extra 1% 
cents per bushel to base prices when they 
sell and deliver malting barley. If country 
shippers deliver barley in carload quanti- 
ties they are permitted the base price at 
the point where loaded plus any transpor- 
tation cost. 

If country shippers deliver, after any 
movement by rail or barge, in l.c.l. lots 
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they are permitted a markup of 242 cents 
per bushel if delivered to a feeder and 1% 
cents per bushel if delivered to any other 
person, plus transportation costs. Merchan- 
disers of barley are permitted markups of 
1% cents per bushel on carload lots. Brok- 
ers are permitted a margin of 2 cent per 
bushel and commission merchants are per- 
mitted a markup of 1% cents. 

The maximum price which importers may 
pay for barley, brought in by boat, is the 
base price at the port of discharge if pur- 
chased C.I.P. the port of discharge. If the 
barley is purchased loaded aboard rail 
cars, barges or trucks, the maximum price 
shall be the base price at the port of dis- 
charge plus expenses incurred by the 
seller. 


OPA Names Grain Sorghum 
Advisory Committee 


Companies engaged in the production, 
processing and distribution of grain sor- 
ghums will be represented on a newly ap- 
pointed industry advisory committee, which 
will consider pending pricing actions on 
these commodities, the OPA has announced. 

The committee is composed of the follow- 
ing persons: 

Ray C. Ayres, R. C. Ayres & Son, Slay- 
ton, Tex.; W. R. Archer, Uncle Johnny Mills, 
Houston, Tex.; Paul Bimmerman, Quaker 
Oats Co., Sherman, Tex.; S. E. Cone, Cone 
Grain & Seed Co., Lubbock, Tex.; Ben U. 
Feuquay, Feuquay Grain Co., Enid, Okla.; 
James L. Young, Simond-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; H. L. Kearns, Kearns 
Grain & Seed Co., Amarillo, Tex.; E. R. 
Warren, Warren & Enos, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Julius Mayer, Continental Grain 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Leo Potishman, Transit 
Grain Comnfission Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
K. K. Smith, Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; John Stark, Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Important Changes Made 
In Seed Regulation 


OPA has issued RMPR 471, effective July 
26, 1944, covering sales of legume and 
grass seed. This revised seed regulation 
incorporates changes which were found 
necessary after operation under the first 
seed regulation issued late in 1943. 

Biggest change in the regulation, from 
the standpoint of the retailer, is the estab- 
lishment of a new type of retailer called 
a country dealer. In the previous ceiling 
order, country dealers who bought seed 
from farmers, country cleaned it, had it 
tagged and tested (usually by state labora- 
tories) and then resold it to farmers could 
not get a retail margin. 

This was true because the definition of a 
retailer in the old regulation limited such 
operation to one who sold “processed 
seed.” In defining processed seed the OPA 
had ruled that only large commercial pro- 
cessors were capable of producing such 
seed. As a result, dealers who sold state- 
tested seed were not permitted a retail 
margin, other than the assembling and 
country cleaning charge. 

In recognizing this type of operation, 
OPA sets the following retail margins for 
country dealers selling seeds which have 
been quality cleaned by them (quality 


cleaned seeds are defined as legume and 
grass seeds which have been thoroughly 
cleaned, sacked, tested in a laboratory for 
purity, germination, weed seed content and 
rate of occurence of noxious weed seeds 
and labelled pursuant to the applicable 
state and federal seed laws): 
Kind of seed: 
Alfalfa: 
Southern (except when grown, sold 
and delivered for planting in the 
state of Arizona or in the state of 
California south of the 40th paral- 


lel) 8.00 
Southern (when grown, sold and de- 

livered for planting in the state of 

Arizona or in the state of California 


Maximum mark-up 
per 100 pounds 


$8.00 


south of the 40th parallel) ..2........... 6.50 
Clover: 
Medium Red, Mammoth Red and 
Alsike 6.95 
Sweet 5.00 
Timothy 3.50 


The maximum margins for a retailer 
selling commercially processed seeds are 
based on the supplier's maximum price, 
plus transportation cost, plus the following 
markups: 


Kind of seed: 
Alfalfa: 
Northern and Central —....................... 
Southern (except when grown, sold 
and delivered for planting in the 
state of Arizona or in the state of 
California south of the 40th paral- 
lel) 5.00 
Southern (when grown, sold and de- 
livered for planting in the state of 
Arizona or in the state of California 


Maximum mark-up 
per 100 pounds 
$4.50 


south of the 40th parallel) -.............. 3.50 
Clover: 
Medium Red, Mammoth Red and 
Alsike 3.85 
Sweet 3.00 
Timothy 2.20 


Among other changes is the shift of the 
base prices from the Central or Southern 
to the Northern classification, for Baltic, 
Cossack, Grimm, Hardigan, Hardistan, La- 
dak and Orestan varieties of state certified 
Northern adapted, first generation increase 
from northern alfalfa seed and for the state 
certified improved variety of Baltic alfalfa 
seed (when grown in Colorado). This per- 
mits a slight increase in price for these 
types of seeds. 


OPA Revises Regulation 
On Use Of Protein Meal 


The WFA has approved an amendment 
to war food order No. 9 (formerly FPO-9, 
Rev. 3) with provisions designed further to 
improve the pattern of feed supply distri- 
bution. The amendment, which becomes ef- 
fective immediately, revises some of the 
regulations governing the use of protein 
meal by mixed feed manufacturers. 

The more important revisions from the 
existing order are: 

1. Any manufactureer who used protein 
meal in the manufacture of mixed feed for 
sale prior to December 18, 1943, is now en- 
titled to a minimum annual use of 60 tons 
of protein meal in the manufacture of mix- 
ed feed in 1944. This general provision will 
aid small feed manufacturers, relieving 
them of quota provisions up to the 60 ton 
minimum, and will simplify administration 
of the protein meal order. (The 60 ton mini- 
mum applies to each individual plant 
which used protein meal in the manufac- 
ture of mixed feed prior to December 18, 
1943. Manufacturers whose quotas are af- 
fected by the minimum provision must still 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The problem of maintaining your standard Feed Quality in 
today’s hectic market is difficult— but your Vitamin A and D 
problems are solved quickly and easily with the good old reliable 


BIOLOGICALLY STANDARDIZED 
HIGH PHYSICAL QUALITIES 
PROVEN RESULTS 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


MANU EAC 


BEAN FRANGISCG 11 ALIFORNIA 
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at i. w. york co. solved 
by employing older men 


INCE millions of our nation’s 

young men have gone into 

the armed services, their plac- 
es in business have been filled in 
part with older men, many of whom 
have been called out of retirement 
by patriotic motives. 

This is the case at the I. W. York 
Co., Portage, Wis., feed and grain 
concern. There are several elderly 
men working here on a part time 
basis. Two of them are over 70 
years of age but they help consid- 
erably in solving the labor problem, 
according to I. W. York. 

The older men do not work an 
entire day because an eight hour 
stretch would be too strenuous for 
them. But they can work a half a 
day and perform many tasks which 
ease the burdens of the three full 
time employes. 

“These men certainly have aided 
us a great deal,” says Mr. York. 
“We are glad to have them because 
the labor situation in this area, due 
to war industry demands, is very 
tight.With our present setup I think 
we can get along all right and 
continue to give our farm custom- 
ers pretty good service. We try to 
give the older men the lighter jobs 
around the mill and it is surprising 
how agile and willing they are. The 
heavy lifting jobs, of course, are 
done by the younger men.” 

Protein feed conseryation gets a 
good boost at this feed mill but Mr. 
York says that it has to be done 
tactfully. He believes that no farm- 
er likes to be told not to waste pro- 
tein feed. In addition, he finds that 
few farmers ever wasted feed even 
when it was cheaper and more 
plentiful. Mr. York tries to impress 
his customers with the seriousness 


of the protein shortage by limiting 
the quantity of feeds they can buy 
and urging them to make these 
amounts go just as far as possible. 

This procedure seems to get con- 
siderable cooperation from farmers 
and although it causes some incon- 
veniences they do not seem to mind 
the extra trips that they have to 
make to town to replenish feed 
stocks, Mr. York says. 

This dealer states that his firm 
still operates a delivery service on 
feeds and farm supplies, but that 
farmers are encouraged to help out 
by calling for their own supplies as 
much as possible. This has resulted 
in the elimination of many delivery 
trips. 

“While we don’t urge new cus- 
tomers to come to our mill to buy 
protein feeds during wartime we 
certainly are inclined to help out 
occasional customers by selling 
them small amounts of feed if they 
actually need it,” declares Mr. York. 
“A dealer still has the job of build- 
ing good will now, which he can 
use in the post war era, and we 
have many items that are plentiful 
for which we want new customers. 
Flour is one such item, for example.” 

Mr. York says that his firm does 
a fine business on flour in this area. 
Flour has been carried in stock as 
a staple item for many years. Most 
of the product is sold at retail to 
farm and town customers. Flour 
contributes a profitable volume to 
this firm year in and year out, and 
of course at the present time is an 
item that can be supplied to the 
public in large quantities if they 
want it. 

“We have always been flour- 
minded,” says Mr. York, “and we 
push the sale of flour regularly in 


EXTERIOR view of the |. W. 
York Co., Portage, Wis., where 
the labor shortage problem has 
been largely solved by hiring 
several older men on a part- 
time basis to replace employes 
called into service. 


advertising. Our ad program goes 
largely into the local newspaper 
and into a mimeographed publica- 
tion with a large rural circulation. 
As far as our direct mail program 
is concerned, we don't get out any 
regular mailing pieces during war- 
time but when we have something 
special we do circularize our whole 
list.” 

This feed firm is a third genera- 
tion company. It was founded by 
R. E. York, the grandfather of the 
present operator. I. W. York, son 
of the founder operated the com- 
pany for many years. The company 
has rail facilities and also does a 
large grain business. 

Equipment in the mill includes 
two 12 ton mixers, a Sprout Wal- 
dron and a Kelly Duplex, as well 
as a 26 inch Bauer mill. Machinery 
is inspected regularly and with 
great care, to keep it operating at 
peak efficiency during wartime, 
reports Mr. York. 

The office of the I. W. York & 
Co. is located separate from the 
mill. At the office as well as at the 
mill, one can find interesting feed 
literature and bulletins for farmers, 
as well as sales bills of farms or 
farm goods for sale. There is plenty 
of room in the mill yard and along 
the street for parking, even though 
the feed firm is located in the siz- 
able Portage industrial district. 


@ SPECIFIDE, INC., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been incorporated to deal in vitamin con- 
centrates for poultry and livestock feed. 
John O. Beasley, Roy T. Wilson, and R. W. 


Ellis are the incorporators. 


FEED CLUB OUTING 

The Chicago Feed club will hold its sec- 
ond annual golf party and outing, Sept. 21, 
at the Calumet Country club according to 
a recent announcement by the club. Prizes 
will be given for golfing events and will be 
awarded at the dinner which will be held 
in the evening. The committee in charge 
of arrangements consists of: Wirt D. Walk- 
er, Arcady Farms Milling Co.; J. Muldoon, 
Hales & Hunter Co.; and S. O. Werner, of 
Feedstuffs. Chas. Van Horssen, of General 
Mills Co., is president of the club. 
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In calf starter rations, B-43 is rec- 
ommended in amounts ranging from 
20-30 pounds per ton. B-43 Riboflavin 
Supplement is an excellent feed ingre- 
dient used by leading manufacturers 


of mixed feeds. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


Crude Protein, not less than 
Crude Fat, not less than . 
Crude Fibre, not more than 
Ash, not morethan. . . 
Moisture, not more than. . 
Nitrogen-Free Extract, 
notlessthan . 


. 15% 
5% 


B-43 CONTAINS NOT LESS THAN 250 
MICROGRAMS OF RIBOFLAVIN PER GRAM 


a rich NATURAL source of riboflavin for mixed 


feeds . .. made from dried fermentation solubles 
and corn germ meal. 


HIGH UNIFORM POTENCY 
NO PRE-MIXING REQUIRED 
INEXPENSIVE TO 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Agricultural Diwision 
@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
 Copporation 


17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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N the first stages of development in 

any industry many terms are devised 
to cover the same products and processes 
and the resulting babel often serves to con- 
fuse rather than to clarify. 

The young but rapidly growing soybean 
industry is no exception, and the July issue 
of “The Soybean Digest’ has published a 
list of terms, contributed by Whitney East- 
man, of General Mills, Inc., and other peo- 
ple prominent in the industry, in an attempt 
to bring some order out of the chaotic con- 
dition of the soybean language. 

“The soybean industry has come of age 


_ corn is 


bright, clean-cut, evenly graded, 
free from fines. It gets the “call” 
at higher prices over ordinary 


cracked corn. 


The grader separates the prod- 


of common terms in 
soybean industry 


but scarcely talks like an adult,” says the 
article. “The man in the street-—perhaps 
older heads in the industry as well—is be- 
mused by the babel of tongues. If he con- 
sults the press he will even wonder how 
soybean should be written. Is it one word 
or two? Is it soy bean, soyabean, or per- 
haps soja bean? Why not just plain bean?” 
The list of terms follows: 


uct into four classes . . . hen size, 
medium, chick and fine meal, and 
the fan draws off the bran and 


dust. 


The complete machine is light running . . . requires 
only 5 HP, and may be obtained with or without 
motor. The illustration shows the complete motor 
driven unit. Furnished with either mill frame or high 
frame with bagging attachments. 


Get all the facts and you'll choose Jacobson machin- 
ery. Write for full information. | 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Minneapolis, 14, Minn. 


Grinders — Magnetic Separators — Feed Mixers 


SOYBEAN—Accepted as standard in the 
United States. It is incorrect to spell as 
two words or to use the word “bean” when 
referring to soybeans. 

SOYBEAN PROCESSOR — Adopted by 
the industry in preference to older terms 
applied to various branches of the vege- 
table oil processing industry, such as 
crushers, pressers and millers. Three pro- 
cesses are employed in the United States 
in obtaining oil from soybeans, as follows: 

HYDRAULIC PROCESS — Hydraulic 
equipment is utilized in this process, the 
oldest employed in the vegetable oil pro- 
cessing industry. It is often referred to as 
the “old process” and the products, such 
as oil cake and oil meal, as “old process” 
products. 

EXPELLER (or SCREWPRESS PROCESS) 
—In this process the screw press is utilized 
and is sometimes referred to as the me- 
chanical screw press. The term “expeller” 
is a copyrighted trade name. 

CONTINUOUS SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
PROCESS — The most recently developed 
process. It is referred to as the “extraction” 
process or the “solvent” process. The pro- 
ducts are known in the trade as extracted 
products, for example, soy oil and extract- 
ed soybean oil meal. 

SOY OIL or SOYBEAN OJlL—There are 
several types which might be broadly 
classified as follows: 

CRUDE RAW SOY OIJL—This is some- 
times correctly referred to as crude soy- 
bean oil. The unrefined crude oil produced 
by any one of the three processes. It is 
customary to filter and/or settle the oil 
after it has come from the process as the 
standard trade specifications exact this 
procedure. 

EDIBLE REFINED SOY OlIL—Sometimes 
incorrectly referred to as refined soybean 
oil. Edible refined soybean oil is presumed 
to have been refined by a three-step re- 
fining process, i.e., alkali refining, bleach- 
ing and deodorizing. 

HYDROGENATED SOY OIL—An edible 
refined soy oil which has been hydrogen- 
ated. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL—This has been 
adopted as the standard terminology for 
this product for trade usage and for the 
adoption of standards, specifications and 
state and federal control regulations. The 
several types of soybean oil meal include 
hydraulic, expeller or screw press, and ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal. 

SOY FLOUR—There are several types 
of soy flour being produced at the present 
including full fat and low fat soy flour. 

SOY MEATS AND GRITS—Meats corre- 
spond to full fat soy flour and grits to low 
fat flour, except that they are coarsely, not 
finely ground. 

SOY FLAKES—Produced by the extrac- 
tion process. The particle size can be var- 
ied within production limits to meet speci- 
fications and trade demands. 

GROUND SOYBEANS—Designates whole 
ground soybeans. Sometimes the term 
“soybean meal” is used, but the objection 
is made that it may be confused with the 
oil meal. 

SOYBEAN HULLS—These are removed 
from the soybean by soy flour processors. 
The term “soybean millfeed” is also used, 
when offered on the market. 
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“Service Our Plus Ractor’ 


Master Mix Dealers and their employees are trained to 
serve customers’ needs; to provide that extra service. 


Master Mix service men are available to solve the prob- 
lems of our dealers and feeders. 


Our laboratories, chemical, analytical and biological, put 
forth that extra effort which means that Master Mix Feeds 
are a step ahead in management, sanitation, feeding 
practices, as well as the latest developments in the ever 
changing picture of new and improved ingredients. | 


Master Mix Feed Mills and employees are always striv- 
ing for just that little extra service, whether it be expedit- 
ing orders, getting that extra car shipped today; it is 
these little things that are so important in the Master Mix 
creed of service. 


It is easy to locate a Master Mix Dealer for the familiar 
Blue and Red Master Mix Trade Mark is prominently dis- 
played on his place of business. 


FEED MILLS 
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| PHOSPHORUS casts 


(Soft Phosphate with 
Clay) 


_ with tested, easy-to-use SEA- 
COLL... and, at the same © 
time, reduce costs. To the best 
of our knowledge, SEA-COLL 

_ supplies phosphorus at less cost 
per unit of B.P.L. than any 
other product on the market. 

It also supplies trace re 
at no extra cost. 


SEA-COLL contains approxi- 
"mately 1.25% fluorine. 
‘mixed with other ingredients of 
a feed, it conforms easily to th 
fluorine tolerances suggested 
by American Feed Control 
ficials. 


free flowing, SEA-COLL is 
_ less dusty, is easy to mix, and | 
disperses easily throughout 
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EED is the greatest item of cost 
in the production of pork, beef, 
milk, and eggs. This is striking- 
ly shown in Chart I, indicating that 
from 80 to 85 per cent of the total 
cost of producing pork and beef is 
in the cost of feed, 50 per cent in 


‘the production of milk, and 75 per 


cent in the production of eggs. From 
this it follows that by reducing 
wastage of feed, and therefore by 
increasing the efficiency with which 
feed is used, we can do more to- 
ward reducing the cost of food pro- 
duction than in any other way. We 
are just beginning to appreciate our 
great responsibility in our steward- 
ship over the stock pile of feed that 
a kind providence, plus hard work 
on the part of our American farmers, 
has put at our disposal. 

Many of the warring nations have’ 
long ago come to realize the very 
great importance of feed in the pro- 
duction of food. Thus one of the 
speakers at the annual convention 
of the American Society of Animal 
Production told of the ways in 
which German farmers are stretch- 
ing their feed supply. To be sure, 
the bulk of their livestock rations 
consists of suitable roughages and 
at least small amounts of grain. 
However, they are making use of 
much low-grade roughage, not 
merely straw, but also such things 
as sawdust and peat soil. When 
such fibrous materials are treated 
alternately with acids and alkalies 
they become more digestible and 
can make up part of cattle rations. 
Our American farmers are not yet 
driven to such extremities but would 
do well to take their cue from the 
feed conservation as practiced on 
the other side. 

The bulk of livestock rations con- 
sists of carbohydrates. Most any 
time a cow or horse or sheep fills 
up on feed, its carbohydrate re- 
quirement is more or less well satis- 
fied, especially if the ration, even 
though it be roughage alone, is of 
good quality. Along with the car- 
bohydrates, fat need be worried 
about the least, fat being a constant 
ingredient of all kinds of feeds. 

Under wartime conditions we 
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in livestock may result in 


excessive 


by DR. G. BOHSTEDT 
University of Wisconsin 


have reason to be seriously con- 
cerned about a shortage of protein. 
We could use a great deal more 
soybean oil meal, meat scraps, and 
millfeeds than we have or shall 
have at our disposal. 

But in reference to the foregoing 
nutrients, carbohydrates, fat, and 
protein, we may have shortages but 
hardly such severe shortages as to 
result in nutritional deficiency dis- 
eases as we have in the case of 
vitamins and minerals. Both of these 
are intimately identified with the 
term “quality”, in roughages pri- 
marily but also in concenirates. In 
the light of practical and scientific 
findings we can prevent or cure 
mineral deficiency diseases more 
readily and cheaply than we can 
any other form of malnutrition. 

One of the first and foremost like- 
ly mineral deficiency in livestock 
rations is that of a salt deficiency. 
Very frequently the explanation for 
an abnormal or depraved appetite 
lies in an insufficiency of sali in the 
ration of such afflicted animals. Part 
of the answer to the salt question 


wastage of feed 


lies in the data presented in Chart 
II entitled ‘Salt in feed and animals 
and in their products”. It is seen 
that common feeds are rather low 
in the elements of salt which are 
sodium and chlorine. Feeds are low 
in salt when compared with the 
bodies of livestock or with livestock 
products like milk and eggs, or with 
body fluids represented by blood, 
perspiration, or digestive juices. 
The contrast between feeds and 
animals as to their salt content 
could be much more drastically 
demonstrated if we put all sub- 
stances on the same dry matter 
basis. Thus feeds on the air-dry 
basis have about 90 per cent dry 
matter, whereas a steer or an egg 
has only about 35 per cent dry mat- 
ter, milk only about 13 per cent dry 
matter, and some of the body fluids 
only about 3 per cent dry matter. 
Thus with the feeds remaining 
about as indicated by the bars, 
those for the animals and animal 
products in the chart would need to 
be lengthened from about three to 
thirty times to put them on the same 
dry matter basis as the feeds, thus 
making for an extreme contrast. 
Enough to indicate that natural 
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(CHART I) 
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feeds alone in most cases do not carry 
enough salt to keep the physiological func- 
tions of animals at top efficiency. 
Certainly we have reason to suspect that 
when such vital fluids as blood which ac- 
commodates circulation and respiration, 
and such other fluids as saliva, gastric 
juice, and pancreatic secretion which func- 
tion in the digestion of foodstuffs, are ex- 
tremely rich in salt, we here are dealing 
with the physiology of life in its funda- 
mental phases. Certainly without circula- 
tion and without respiration life could. not 
continue for even a brief moment, and 
without proper digestion, not for very long. 
While the salt content of roughages has 
not been shown in Chart II, roughages, es- 
pecially succulent pasture, introduce an- 


SALT IN FEEDS AND ANIMALS 
and in their products 
FEEDS 

Corn 
Wheat 
Wh middlings 
Linseed meal 
Cottonseed meal 
Tankage 


ANIMALS AND PRODUCTS 


Steer 


Eggs 

Milk (liquid basis) 
Perspiration 

Blood 

Saliva 

Gastric Juice 
Pancreatic secretion 


| 


4 
28 
PERCENT SALT ComTent 


(CHART II) 


other factor which does not apply to grains 
and concentrates and this factor is the dis- 
proportionate amount of potash or some 
other minerals in relation to the salt con- 
tent of these roughages. It seems that an 
imbalance of these mineral elements in 
roughages causes a proportionate great 
loss of salt from the animal body, thus set- 
ting up a keen craving for salt, which is 
not observed in the same degree with ra- 
tions consisting largely of grains and con- 
centrates. In a practical way, farm ani- 
mals crave large amounts of salt when 
they are on roughage rations, especially 
when they are on early season pasture. 
Salt-starved sheep or pigs or cows have 
shown most striking symptons of distress 
and a greatly reduced efficiency in the 
utilization of feed. Thus in swine rations 
from which salt was withheld even though 
those rations were in part balanced with 
tankage, which is relatively rich in salt, 
one pound of salt fed to corresponding 
control groups of pigs saved as much as 
seven pounds of grain. In contrast to this 
finding with swine rations that included 
tankage and which was done at one of 
the Canadian agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, we have the findings of the lowa 
agricultural experiment station where pigs 
were fed rations balanced with oil meal 
rather than tankage. Soybean oil meal or 
other oil meals are much lower in their salt 
content than are tankage, meat scraps, or 
other protein concentrates of animal source. 
In this Iowa experimental work, 1 pound 
of salt saved as much as 213 pounds grain. 
The latter kind of ration incidentally is a 
rather typical wartime ration at this time 
for there is a relatively greater shortage of 
tankage than there is of soybean oil meal. 
Hence salt is of greater importance in 


swine rations at this time than perhaps it 
has ever been before. 

The Canadian and Iowa experiments re- 
ferred to make one wonder as to the pos- 
sible seriousness of salt deficiencies from 
one end of the country to the other, vary- 
ing perhaps from no salt deficiency, or 
therefore no feed wastage at all, to situa- 
tions where 1 pound of salt may save all 
the way from 7 to 213 pounds of feed. 

The question now may be asked as to 
how best to feed salt to the different farm 
animals. Without going into highly specific 
detail, one might divide the farm animals 
into two classes — those that customarily 
are fed ground grain mixtures in their ra- 
tions, and those that either get whole grain 
or no grain at all. 

In the first category we have dairy, 
cattle, hogs, and chickens, that customarily 
are fed ground grain mixtures such as lend 
themselves to having salt mixed with them. 
Ordinarily salt should constitute about 1/2 
per cent of the entire feed intake on the 
air-dry basis. At least ¥2 per cent would 
not be far from the correct amount. But 
since in the case of cattle the grain mixture 
makes up only about 1/3 or less of the 
entire feed intake, and if the grain is to be 
the only carrier of salt in the ration, ob- 
viously this must contain at least one per 
cent salt. Also, and this is important, addi- 
tional salt should be fed free choice so that 
none of the members of the herd, whether 
fed grain or not, or whether they are milk- 
ing cows, dry cows, bulls, heifers, or calves, 
need be short-changed for salt at any time. 

Where chickens are fed a so-called all- 
mash ration, their mash, according to poul- 
try authorities should have about 2 per 
cent salt. On the other hand if the birds 
receive scratch grain along with their mash 
the proportions of these two kinds of feed 
usually being about half and half, the 
mash should contain one per cent salt in 
order to supply about ¥2 per cent salt in 
the ration as a whole. 

Hog rations likewise should carry about 
Ye per cent salt, for their grain mixtures 
usually make up their entire feed intake. 

Wherever practicable salt should be fed 
free choice in addition to what amounts of 
salt may be mixed in the ration. And let us 
remember that in the case of poultry and 
swine rations under wartime conditions, or 
at any time when soybean oil meal or 
other oil meals and millfeeds are used for 
balancing farm-grown grain, there is a 
greater need for salt than there is when 
dairy by-products or packing house by- 
products are used for balancing their ra- 
tions. 

The second category of farm animals are 
those that customarily are fed whole grain 
if they are fed grain at all. These are beef 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Whole grain does 
not lend itself very well for salting. Thus it 
would seem somewhat ridiculous to try to 
mix granulated salt with ear corn or even 
shelled corn which is the condition of corn 
usually fed to beef cattle, herses, and 
sheep. In their case free-choice feeding of 
salt, whether as block salt or granulated 
salt, is about the only practical method. 
Furthermore it is the scientific method for 
we may safely trust animals to help them- 
selves to salt according to the dictates of 
their appetite. 


The other day our beef cattle herdsman 
had me look at a salt and mineral feeding 
box with a protecting roof overhead and 
so arranged as to be able to straddle q 
fence between pastures or paddocks. It 
was a box partitioned into two compart- 
ments, one for salt, preferably granulated 
salt, and the other for bone meal or other 
suitable lime phosphate, cattle of all ages 
and conditions being able to help them- 
selves freely to either mineral. I could not 
help but think that this was a fine ideq 
which might be extended to other livestock 
so all of them at any time might patronize 
either or both of such mineral supplies. 
Building and using such convenient and in- 
expensive salt-and-mineral boxes might 
make fine projects for vocational agricul- 
tural students or 4-H club members. In 
most cases, judging from experiences we 
have had, salt will be the only mineral to 
which livestock help themselves in quan- 
tity. But the adjoining calcium-phosphate 
mineral would be available for them as 
they might need it. 

The free-choice feeding of salt is to be 
commended on account of (1) the varying 
salt or sodium and chlorine content natu- 
rally present in feedstuffs. Most feeds are 
deficient in salt. (2) The varying content of 
other mineral constituents especially in 
succulent early growth of pasture that 
causes the body system to lose salt, thus 
setting up a keen craving for salt. (3) The 
varying production of milk, meat, eggs, 
work, and wool by different individuals 
among the classes of farm animals. (4) The 
varying severity of work and degree of 
perspiration on the part of horses and 
mules. There is thus a sharp contrast be- 
tween salt requirement during warm har- 
vest season and the relatively idle winter 
season. (5) The varying individuality of 
farm animals within a breed or a class of 
livestock, and where the different classes 
such as sheep as compared with cattle, 
have a different salt requirement. 

It has been demonstrated that feed con- 
stitutes the largest single item of cost in 
the production of meat, milk, eggs, and we 
may extend the list to include work and 
wool. Feed makes up from 50 to 85 per 
cent of the entire cost of these various agri- 
cultural products. Salt makes up less than 
one per cent of all of the feed—less than 
one per cent by weight and by cost. 

But this “less than one per cent” is im- 
portant out of all proportion to its modest 
amount or cost in the ration. The small 
amount of this important mineral element 
may save many times its weight in feed, 
which would be wasted because of feeding 
salt in inadequate amounts. 

We have seen how intimately salt is 
identified with the life processes and the 
well-being of animals. Certainly we may 
attribute to salt its share of importance in | 
reaching the food production goals set by 
our government. Salt plays its part also 
in the quality of meat and market finish. 
How could it help but have this effect 
when digestion in its various aspects de- 
pends on the elements chlorine and sodium 
which are derived from salt? 

We are continually learning more about 
farm animals. We do not yet know all 


(Continued on page 88) 
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100 POUNDS NET WEIGHT 


AND DELIVERY 
FEED TAGS 


KELLOGG'S 41% PROTEIN 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ee 
INGREDIENTS: Ground Soybean Oil Cake 


REASONABLE PRICES, even in 
days like the present... for the un- 
usually high-merit Savage Formula- 
Feed Tags... means that you can in- 
vestigate this proposition with high 
hopes of using your time to the best 


advantage. 


And the Savage reasonable price per 
thousand, fob Buffalo, will include 
everything, no extras. By everything 
we mean: art work, plates, typeset: 
ting and normal changes necessitated 
by changed formulas. The price we 
quote in the beginning will hold for 
all repeat orders, subject only to price 


movements beyond our control. 


DELIVERY? If necessary, as fast as 


48 hours after receipt of your instruc- 
tions, Savage Tags can be on the way 


to you, On any re-orders. 


Investigate now by simply writing us: 


“Please send Batch of your Samples.” 
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Phone Cleveland HOMER J. SAVAGE, President 


*By tags that ‘'Talk’’ we mean: an ingenious combination 
of simple, practical design, distinctive color and manufac- 
turing ‘‘know-how’’ in following through... for the purpose 
of quickly identifying Formula Feeds. Yes, your Bag Sewing 
Machine Operators, Packers, Car Loaders and your own 
customers’ people, all will agree on the ‘‘reduces-work’’ fea- 
ture brought about by Savage Tags. 


ag 
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Crude Protein, GUARANTEED 
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GEROULD AND JACK TIMMONS, CO-OWNERS. 


Million Dollar 


Fast-growing broilers—big business in this area. 


Everybody around Dagsboro, Delaware knows the 
Timmons family. Over and above the average merchant, 
each has contributed something permanent to the com- 
munity. 


A. J. Timmons established a policy when he entered 
the feed business back in 1925. It was his idea that the 
organization must be flexible enough to meet local needs 
as they arise, whatever those needs might be. 


Because the broiler business seemed to be a “natural” 
for that area, A. J. did everything he could think of to 
foster it for miles around. Not only did he operate eight 
or nine broiler plants of his own; he also financed other 
farms in the community. 


Now that his sons Jack and Gerould are running the 
business, they’re putting in the same amount of drive and 
imagination. While one looks after purchasing and 
management, the other mixes in civic affairs and is on 
the board of directors of the bank. 


Purina Chows is still the cornerstone (they’ve sold 
more than a million dollars worth). Other profitable 


THE PURINA FRANCHISE—HUB OF A PROFITABLE FARM SUPPLY BUSINESS 


PURINA DEALERS 


lines have been added like chicks, equipment, custom 
mixing, sanitation products, fencing, farm supplies, 
plumbing materials, coal, fertilizer and seeds. 


So it’s no accident that farm folks look to A. J. Timmons 
and Sons for advice on breeding, management, sanita- 
tion and feeding. The firm’s prestige is well earned and 
fully justified. Its success can bein a large part attributed 
to the Purina Franchise of quality merchandise, prac- 
tical service and effective advertising and merchan- 
dising. They rank high among the thousands of Purina 
Community Building Dealers. 


PURINA MILLS, Headquarters, St; Louis 2, Mos 


SURINA CHOW > 
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— feed situation 


(Continued from page 9) 


this time. And the feed situation, of course, 
must be viewed from the angle of all live- 
stock—all users of our feed supplies—rath- 
er than just poultry. I shall run over the 
highlights. 

After the 1936 drought we began build- 
ing large reserve stocks of feed grain in 
the ever-normal granary. In other words 
from 1937 through 1941 we were producing 
more feed grains than we were using and 
were therefore able to build a stockpile 
each year—stockpiles stored against a time 
of need. 

These reserves of feed grain made pos- 
sible the record-breaking livestock produc- 
tion of the last two years. Without them 
we never could have carried through the 
wartime food production schedules. We 
have, of course, also had record and near- 
record current production of feed during 
the last two or three years. This production, 
plus the reserves, has carried the heaviest 
animal unit production the country has 
ever known. 

Close as all of us in this room are to 
agriculture I wonder if we fully appreciate 
the contribution United States farm pro- 
ducers have been making to our success- 
ful war effort. We know the vital impor- 
tance of adequate food supplies but haven't 
we formed the habit of taking it for grant- 
ed that they will be produced? When the 
histories of this war are written I person- 
ally feel that we will awake to a new 
realization of the part that has been play- 
ed by agriculture. Miracles of production 
have been performed in American indus- 
try and miracles of production have also 
been carried through on the American 
farm. The farmer is not in second place to 
anybody. 

In reaching the record livestock produc- 
tion of the past two years we had to dip 
into our feed reserves. The “time of need” 
had come and we turned to the reserves 
and stockpiles. These reserves are now 
getting low—just about as far down as it 
is safe to go—and that is why we must 
study the whole feed situation with special 
care. Poultry and livestock production 
schedules ahead will have to be balanced 
carefully with annual production of feed 
stuffs. The stockpiles have been used and 
we can't count too much on imports—even 
though every effort will be made to bring 
in needed supplies. 

During the crop years just before the 
war, from October to October of 1937-38 
through 1940-41, we used an average of 
about 103 million tons of feed concentrates 
each year for poultry and livestock. This 
included feed grains and by-product feeds. 
In 1941-42 the total went up to just over 
120 million tons. Then for 1942-43 it jumped 
to nearly 148 million tons and the estimate 


for the current year (1943-44) is about 143 — 


million tons. 


In spite of the fact that current feed pro- 
duction has also been very high for these 
same years the tremendous gains in live- 
stock numbers drew heavily on the re- 
serves. In 1942-43 we used about 14 million 
tons of feed grains from reserves and stock- 
Piles and from imports. During this cur- 
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rent feeding year it is estimated that we 
will use about 18 million tons from these 
sources. But we shouldn't count on using 
reserves next year. Good crop prospects 
and downward adjustments for some class- 
es of livestock in recent weeks have eased 
the current situation, but we cannot get 
away from the fact that the emergency re- 
serves have been exhausted when we 
think about next year. 

Let’s take a brief look at what has hap- 
pened for different major classes of live- 
stock from the point of view of production 
and feed-use increases. As mentioned be- 
fore poultry cannot stand alone in feed 
considerations. We must look clear across 
the board in planning for the most efficient 
total production of wartime food needs. 

Taking all livestock together we find that 
there were 133.4 million grain consuming 
animal units on hand January 1, 1941. The 
total went up to 143 million on January 1, 
1942; to 159.6 million on January 1, 1943; 
to 170.8 million on January 1, 1944. 

Cattle (other than milk cows) used 17.1 
million tons of feed concentrates in the 
1942-43 feeding year, as compared with 
21.9 million tons for milk cows, 30.1 million 
tons for poultry, and 59.2 million tons for 
hogs. 

Hogs eat more grain than any other 
class of livestock and during the last two 
years have used even a larger portion of 
the total supply than usual. The quantity 
of grain fed to hogs during the current 
feeding year will be equivalent to about 


2.1 billion bushels of corn or nearly 70 per 
cent of the 1943 corn crop. - 

There were 83.8 million head of hogs on 
hand January 1, 1944 as compared with 
54.2 million head on January 1, 1941. It 
was obvious that hog adjustments would 
have to be given great consideration in 
any effort to get livestock production into 
better balance with feed supplies. The 
goals set last fall, state by state, recog- 
nized this and called for sharp downward 
adjustments for this year with the total pig 
crop suggested at a little over 100 million 
head. Some of us expressed the belief last 
spring that a 1944 pig crop of around 95 
million head would be about all we should 
count on in view of the feed supply situ- 
ation. 

As a matter of fact the latest bureau of 
agricultural economics pig report shows that 
hog producers have planned even greater 
adjustments than these. A 1944 pig crop of 
just under 88 million head, based on spring 
farrowing reports and farmers’ breeding in- 
tentions for fall pigs, was estimated. This 
would be 28 per cent below the all-time 
records of 121,696,000 in 1943, but still 12,- 
600,000 above the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age. Heavy marketings, and at more near- 
ly normal weights than last year, have also 
added to the adjustment trend. Hog pro- 
ducers are doing their part in the neces- 
sary effort to reach an effective balance 
between production and available feed 
supplies. 

The number of dairy cows on hand Janu- 


Expand Frauen Geed Plant 


Shown above is the Fruen Milling Co. plant located at Glenwood and Thomas 
avenues north, Minneapolis, Minn., where an extensive expansion program is under- 
way. The new four story addition under construction at the left will provide 10,000 
additional feet of floor space and 16 storing and mixing bins of 25,000 bushel 
capacity. Purpose of the new addition is to provide greater rolling and dehydrating 
capacity for steam flake products and space for automatic continuous stream convey- 
ors, mash mixing. units, pelleting machines and packing equipment to be used in 
connection with the firm's feed department. Arthur B. Fruen is president of the com- 
pany; George C. Anderson, vice president; R. R. Bredt, secretary; and Sheldon John- 
son, treasurer. S. M. Osgood is manager of the wholesale feed department. 
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ary 1, 1944 was 27.6 million head as com- 
pared with the 25.5 million on January I, 
1941. Because of the urgent need for dairy 
products, both at home and for shipment 
abroad, it is generally agreed that dairy 
production should be held at or even 
slightly above the present high levels. 
Even though it was at record levels in 1943 
milk production was only 14 per cent above 
the 1935-39 pre-war average. This industry 
has not had the rate of wartime increase 
which marks most other leading classes of 
livestock and at no time during the war 
period has dairy production reached the 
full demand from military, lend-lease, and 
civilian consumers. The 1944 production 
goals called for no cut-backs in dairy pro- 
duction but dairy farmers are making a 
contribution to feed conservation through 
careful culling of low producers and good 
all-around management practices. 

All cattle on January 1, 1944 numbered 
82.2 million head, as compared with 71.4 
million on January 1, 1941. The goals for 
1944 called for a general reduction to 
about 77 million head. With an estimated 
1944 calf crop of approximately 33.5 mil- 
lion, total cattle slaughter would have to 
be around 36 million head this year in 
order to get down to the number recom- 
mended in the goals for next January. The 
rate of slaughter so far in the year has 
been less than the rate farmers and ranch- 
ers had in mind when the 1944 goals were 
se? but it has been high enough to indicate 
some downward adjustment in total cattle 
numbers. Slaughtering capacity has been 
utilized close to the limit and the slaughter 
rate has been well above the 1943 rate. 
The extent of the total downward adjust- 
ment will, of course, depend on the slaugh- 
ter for the rest of the year. 

Poultry are the second largest users of 
feed concentrates among the major live- 
stock groups and they have also had the 
second highest percentage increase in feed 
use during the war years. The average 
number of hens and pullets on hand on 
January 1 during the pre-war years 1937- 
41 was 377 million. This number went up 
to 426 million January 1, 1942; 488 million 
January 1, 1943; 515 million January 1, 
1944. 

Goals called for downward adjustments 
this year and I have already mentioned 
the fine progress the industry has been 
making recently in ceiting production into 
beiler balance with feed supplies. The 
poultry industry and the war food adminis- 
tration recommended these adjustments 
when the goals were established last fall. 
If we had gotten the adjustments earlier in 
the feeding year, particularly with laying 
hens, we could have avoided some of the 
later difficulties. Broiler adjustments didn’t 
come soon enough either with the result 
that a good deal of scarce feed was used 
up. The goals asked for a cut-back to Jan- 
uary 1943 levels in number of layers to be 
in flocks on January 1, 1944. Instead, as 
you know, we had about five per cent 
more than this number. The goals also 
called for a 16 per cent cut-back from a 
year earlier in broiler production. We didn't 
get this either. The result was that more 
feed supplies were used than counted on. 
And I don't need to mention the fact that 
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we had plenty of eggs during the flush 
season. 

The recent voluntary cooperation of the 
hatchery industry, however, has been very 
gratifying. When it became apparent in 
May that substantial adjustments were go- 
ing to be needed soon we made some quite 
definite suggestions about culling programs 
and reductions in the chick hatch. The 
latest reports from the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics tell what has happened. 

The poultry and egg situation report, is- 
sued by BAE late in June, showed that the 
number of eggs set in May was down 49 
per cent from a year earlier and that June 
1 orders for chicks for later delivery were 
72 per cent smaller. This held for all pro- 


Post-War Code 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


There's OPA and ODT—more names 
than bear the telling, 

Which set our war and peace-time 
rules, despite our gripes and 
yelling. 

The alphabet has come to guide our 
buying and our spending — 

The very pattern of our lives — in 
symbols never ending. 

Well, why not “alphabet” some 
tules to govern postwar sell- 
ing 

And code ourselves to follow them, 
though simplified the spell- 
ing. 

Rule Number 1, let's set it down as 
simply plain C.C. 

Which stands for “Customer Con- 
tact’—uphold it sacredly. 

Remember to maintain your hold on 
trade that you now own; 

Keep up those contacts more and 
more when the seeds of 
peace are sown. 

For Number 2, post up R.A. — re- 
member it from day to day— 

“Regular Advertising’’ you must do 
to make your business grow 
and pay. 

F.S. “Farm Service”, mark this well, 
in all your postwar selling; 

Sound feeding plans, good manage- 
ment, to farmers keep on tell- 
ing. 

C.B. “Cash Basis”, that's the core 
which keeps the life-blood in 
your store; 

Don't loosen up your credit strings 
when farm income, in does 
not pour. ° 

Yes, keep this alphabet in mind in 
all your daily dealing 

And, with momentum to success, 
you'll keep your business 
wheeling. 


ducing regions in the country. This same 
report showed a high rate of culling from 
flocks during April and May, contrasted 
with a relatively low rate of culling in the 
early months of the year. The report also 
estimaied that 17 per cent fewer chickens 
would be raised this year than in 1943 
and indicated that there would be from 8 
to 10 per cent fewer layers on hand next 
January 1 than a year earlier. 

The June hatchery production report, is- 
sued by BAE on July 15, showed the num- 
ber of chicks produced by commercial 
hatcheries in June to be the lightest since 
June, 1939. June chicks totaled 69 million 
as compared with 197 million in June last 
year—a decrease of 65 per cent. Eggs set 
in June were 73 per cent less than the 
number set in June 1943 and 75 per cent 
fewer chicks were booked on July 1 than 
a year earlier. BAE also reported that 
many hatcheries had been closed since 
the latter part of May. Chick production 
for the first six months of 1944 was one 
billion and 35 million—-a -decrease of 19.8 
per cent from the same period last year. 

The general crop report as of July i this 
yecr, issued by the USDA crop reporting 
boerd on July 10, showed that there were 
587 million chicks and young chickens of 
this year’s hatching on farms July 1—19 
per cent less than a year ago. The number 
of young chickens on farms decreased by 
22 million birds, or four per cent from June 
1 to July 1, compared with an increase of 
eight per cent during the same month last 
year. There was a reduction in numbers 
in all regions of the country. 

That record shows that the industry has 
cooperated splendidly in the adjustments 
which had to be made this late spring and 
summer. Poultry production was too high 
during the early months of this feeding 
year, well above the goal rates which 
were set last fall with available feed sup- 
plies in mind. Remember that we had five 
per cent more birds in the laying houses 
Jonuary 1 and that broiler production in 
the nation as a whole for the first four 
months of the year was 15 to 20 per cent 
higher than recommended. This used up 
considerably more feed than had been 
planned for poultry during this period and 
made all the more vital the adjustments 
which have now been reported. The July 
10 report of the crop reporting board 
brought out the fact that there were still 
362 million layers on farms during June— 
two per cent more than in June last year, 
and 34 per cent above the 10-year average. 

There is one phase of the current adjust- 
ment trend which worries me somewhat. 
The laying flock culling program had been 
going along quite satisfactorily during the 
early summer months. However, recently 
we have been getting some private reports 
which indicate that this program is not 
being carried out at the rate necessary to 
meet our objectives. It is still important 
that the culling program be continued. 

In addition to the feed problem which, 
as you know, is my chief concern adminis- 
tratively, there is another angle to this 
question of planning poultry production 
ahead which we must not overlook. I refer 
to the question of markets for poultry pro- 
ducts. We have had several new and un- 
usual markets during recent years and it 
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Mash fits into this 


MANUFACTURED BY RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. © 
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FARM PAPER ADS 


TELL YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ABOUT "TEEN-AGE" FEEDS 


OCCIDENT’S advertising 
for “TEEN-AGE” feeds will 
reach nearly a million farm 
homes in the Middle West. 
This will be your signal to 
get on the band wagon—be 


sure you have plentiful stocks 


on hand. With this sort of 
support, you can count on 
hearing your cash register 
peal out a merry tune. Don’t 
let this advertising catch you 
unprepared. Order today 
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would be well to remember that these are 
“unusual” markets. They will not be with 
us always. 

Our civilian population consumed an 
average annual total of 298 eggs in the 
pre-war years 1935-39. In 1940, ‘41, and 
‘42 per capita consumption ranged from 
311 to 316 eggs each year. The number 
jumped to 344 eggs in 1943 and to an esti- 
mated 353 for 1944 — an all-time record. 
Shortages of red meats and other compet- 
ing products have resulted in a poultry 
and egg demand far greater than normal. 
Our total production in 1944 is estimated at 
about 440 eggs per capita as compared 
with 308 for the 1935-39 average. 

Army and lend-lease demands have also 
added new markets. Lend-lease came into 
the picture first in 1941. Then the British 


called for more eggs in 1942, and Russian 
needs came along. By this time we were 
in the war and army demands began to be 
felt. The United States army provides at 
least an egg a day per man—about 65 
eggs more a year for each serviceman than 
he would eat in civilian life. And we plan- 
ned for a big army—the one that is now 
fighting around the world. Production had 
to fill up the pipelines to foreign fields of 
operation with stockpiles at strategic points. 
We caught up with this part of the job by 
late 1943 and there was no longer need to 
continue big expansion. This is another 
reason why the goals set last fall called 
for a leveling off in production—even for 
adjustments downward. 

High consumer incomes here at home 
and the rationing of some foods which 


DEALERS 


MINERAL FEED 


for 


VOLUME 


PROFITS 


Here’s where the VOLUME is, 
in Mineral sales. One, standard 
mineral for all livestock and 
poultry—21 ingredients—popular 
priced — nationally-advertised. 
That’s why Corn King is now a leader for over 6,000 pro- 
gressive dealers. Investigate the profits YOU can make 
with this fast-selling, business-building, all-purpose min- 
eral. Write for our proposition. 


BIG DEMAND 


for Dips, Sprays, Insecticides 


Your farm customers are buying insecticides, dips, and 
similar specialties in greater volume than ever before. 
Why not sell them YOURSELF, and make these added 
profits. Corn King Stock Dip, Corn King Fly Spray, 
Corn King Sulphurized Oil, and other farm favorites 
are priced to make you a fine profit, and built to highest 


standards for steady repeat business. Send for our price 


list today. 


THE SHORES CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


could not be increased as fast as poultry, 
have proved a fortunate cushion for the 
poultry industry during its greatly expand- 
ed production to meet war-time needs. 

I am sure we all realize that it is not 
possible at this time to know just what 
these “new” markets will call for in the 
months or years ahead. There are’ too 
many unknown factors. The important thing 
is that we recognize that they are unusual 
outlets for poultry products, not to be 
counted on in normal times. The poultry 
industry is fortunately able to make quick 
adjustments. We must be alert, prepared 
to make adjustments as and when neces- 
sary. 

From the feed point of view, we are 
sure that 1945 poultry production will have 
to be adjusted to levels below the record 
highs of the last year or two. It looks now 
as though we should have not less than 
a 10 per cent reduction in the numbers of 
layers in flocks next January 1, as com- 
pared with January 1, 1944. This would be 
in line with the adjustments the industry 
is making now, as reported by the bureau 
of agricultural economics. In other words, 
we seem to be riding pretty well—on the 
tight track to get the adjustments that will 
be best for next year, as well as for the 
test of this season—if we keep up the 
necessary adjusiment efforts. 

The returns are not all in yet, of course. 
With carryover reserves of feed grains 
down as low as they should go, the live- 
stock production we can carry next year 
will depend very directly on this year's 
final crop totals. We must know more 
about this and about the effect of current 
poultry and livestock adjustments on feed 
supplies before chick goals are set for 
next spring. A guess now, and merely a 
guess for the reasons just outlined, is that 
plans for next year’s chick production may 
call for a level about in line with what 
you are doing this year. And we do know 
that the emphasis should be kept on early 
production—chicks hatched at the time 
when they are most efficient, with pullets 
ready to go into the laying houses early 
in the fall. 

As we try to look ahead anticipating 
production needs in these flexible war 
times, it is good to know that the basic 
objectives of the war food administration 
and the poultry industry are the same. We 
both want efficient production in line with 
essential requirements and the available 
feed supply. An outstandingly good job 
has been done to date. Working together, 
we can and will do an equally good job 
in the future. We in government will con- 
tinue to stay as close to industry as is 
possible, considering your practical prob- 
lems at all times. In return, we ask that 
you continue your full cooperation, advis- 
ing and counseling with us so that the 
best possible joint program can be carried 
through in the national interest. 


@ DURBIN & SHEEL feed store, Grenola, 

Kan., has purchased the Grenola Mill & 

Elevator Co. elevator from Ralph Demmitt. 
- & 

@ KESSLER GRAIN CO., Marshalltown, 


Iowa, has been purchased by T. B. and 
Carl Wintrowd. The new firm will be 


known as the Wintrowd Grain & Feed Co. 
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The balanced and well-rounded nutri- 
tion values of the milk solids in dried 
Ne whey have made it one of the world’s 
VMots a tinest teed fortifiers. 
: The exclusive process by which Lacto- 
Gi is siatiama has helped to make it the world’s 
largest selling brand of dried whey. 


The high potency and easy digestibility of the 
milk solids . . . proteins-minerals-vitamins-and 
lactose .. . of which Lacto-G is 100% composed, 
are also due to the low heat processing. 


It is well known that milk proteins, milk min- 
erals, and milk vitamins are an excellent source 
of feather-making materials that are especially 
beneficial during the molt period. Lacto-G sup- 
plies them in their finest form for poultry 
feeding. 


Lacto-G is also exceptionally rich in lactose 
which is one of the best aids to speedy and 
complete metabolism of calcium. It also helps 
promote better utilization of all feed materials 
with which it is mixed. 


OVER 13 YEARS FARM PROVED 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS ADDRESS 


NATIONAL SALES AGENTS 
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In addition, as lactose passes through the 
digestive tract it greatly stimulates the develop- 
ment of favorable flora that help both intestinal 
and general health by offsetting the toxic effects 
of harmful putrefactive organisms. 


Feed manufacturers will find Lacto-G easy to 
mix and to disperse evenly. It will aid them 
formulate high-value, well-balanced feeds that 
help poultrymen raise better hens that lay more 
and better eggs. 


PEEBLES 


“Be Sure 
it’s in 


Your Feed 


V TA best a 
D REF SOLIDS 
A product of 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
PQS 
\ 
GOLDEN EAGLE MILLING 
PETALUMA ... CALIFORNIA 


MILWAUKEE— YOUR 


Whether you want to buy or sell barley, you will find it profita, 


to deal in the Milwaukee market. The members of the Mila 
—— gu Y ou © Grain & Stock Exchange listed on this page stand ready to give you 


excellent service. 
If you customarily ship barley to market, you will find it profita) 


to deal with the Milwaukee market, even while we operate ung 
Batley to eee OPA ceilings. 


Milwaukee, the brewing center of the world, offers an excelley 


market for malting barley. Milwaukee, too, enjoys a big demand fy 
feed grains. 


Whether buying or selling grain, and especially barley, look to th 


Milwaukee market. It will pay you well to deal with the firms list 
on this page. 


MOHR-HOLSTEIN COMMISSION COMPANY 


La BUDDE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Feed & Grain Co.|| BARLEY and Other Grains 


® Carl Houlton, Manager 


: EXCHANGE TELEPHONE OFFICE TELEPHONE 
Grain Department MARQUETTE 0940 DALY 522% =f} 


BELL COMPANY 


SPECIALIZING IN 


BARLEY and RYE W A R 


AT MILWAUKEE | 


Personal Service Proves Profitable with and 


@ INQUIRIES ON FEED GRAINS INVITED ®@ 


Phones—Office: Daly 2654, Exchange: Marquette 0940 


Johnstone-Templeton Co. 
* Always Honest, Reliable, Satisfactory S TA M PS 


ae A. L. Johnstone Quin Johnstone 
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} BARLEY MARKET Expect 300 Million 


Ship Your Barley 
to Milwaukee... 


@ The World’s Largest 
Malting Barley Market 
and Let Riebs Get You 
Top Market Prices for It. 


® Ask us for To Arrive 
Bids on All New Crop 


Grain. 


® Send Samples for Bids 
or Values. 


The RIEBS CO. 


Grain & Stock Exchange 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


«GRAIN» 


Personal Serwice 
Barley a Specialty 
—SHIP TO— 


ROY I. CAMPBELL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SCHNEIDER, IND. 


BUYERS and SELLERS of GRAIN, SPOT and 
“TO ARRIVE’, CONSIGNMENTS 


MILL FEEDS—FEED PRODUCTS—BY PRODUCTS 
Future Orders Solicited 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


ANY GRAIN YOU SHIP RECEIVES 
OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION 


JOHN DAVIS, MGR. 


CONSIGNMENT DEPARTMENT 


J. WALTER RICE 


GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Grain 
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Bushel Barley Crop 


The official United States depart- 
ment of agriculture crop report as 
of July 10, 1944 indicates a barley 
crop of over 300 million bushels. This 
year’s crop, is now officially esti- 
mated at 301,811,000 bushels. 

This figure is six per cent less 
than the 1943 crop but is actually | 
18 per cent above the 10-year aver- 
age. 

The government report indicates 
a yield of approximately 23.8 bush- 
els per acre. This exceeds the 1943 
yield and the 10-year average by 
about two bushels per acre. Yields 
are consistently above the 10 year 
average for the states in the eastern 
half of the country, but yields in the 
western territory do not show a 
constant pattern. 

The indicated seeded acreage of 
14,483,000 acres is approximately 
16 per cent below that of last year, 
but is practically the same as the 
10-year average. Every major bar- 
ley producing state, with the excep- 
tion of California and North Dakota, 
showed a sharp drop from last year 
in seeded acreage. 

In the North Central region, where 
around 70 per cent of the nation’s 
barley is grown, the seeded acre- 
age is 20 per cent under that of last 
year even though North Dakota, the 
leading state in acreage showed no 
change. 

With indications pointing to less 
abandonment and less diversion to 
-other uses than in 1943, this year’s 
acreage for harvest, estimated at 
12,668,000 acres, is expected to be 
14 per cent under that of last season 
but 10 per cent above the 10-year 
(1933-1942) average. 

Wisconsin was expected to pro- 
duce 5,742,000 compared to a pro- 
duction of 9,022,000 bushels in 1943. 

The leading states in estimated 
production of barley in bushels fol- 
low: 

North Dakota. . .61,617,000 
South Dakota. . .37,302,000 


California ...... 36,478,000 
Minnesota ..... 19,950,000 
Montana....... 16,500,000 
Kansas ........ 14,208,000 
Nebraska ...... 14,166,000 
Colorado ...... 12,920,000 
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Grimes _To Head! New 
Grain] Exchange 


Guy C. Grimes, Des Moines, Jowa, will 
head the new Des Moines Grain Exchange, 
recently organized by a group of Iowa 
grain and feed men. 

The former quarters of the Des Moines 
board of trade, 1305 East Walnut street, 
will be used for laboratory and inspection 
offices. A. V. Tischer, federally licensed 
state grain inspector in the Des Moines 
market for the past 20 years has been re- 
tained as chief grain inspector by the new 
corporation. The exchange plans eventual- 
ly to maintain offices for the buying and 
selling of grain and for display of samples. 
All firms interested in dealing in grain in 


the area surrounding Des Moines are in- 
vited to join the Des Moines Exchange. 
Other officers are: Don R. Jorgensen, vice 
president, and Clark C. Cooley, secretary- 
treasurer, both of Des Moines. Directors 
are: Mr. Grimes, Mr. Cooley, Walter C. 
Fuller and Carl Swanson, all of Des Moines, 
and Frank T. Milligan, Jefferson, Iowa. 
@ A. E. HALL, Cushing, Okla., has been 
named manager of the McCrackin Feed 
store at Bristow. 
@ EDWIN H. GIERATZ, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has purchased the Thiensville Mill at 
Thiensville. He is planning to modernize 
the mill and will carry a full line of feeds 
in addition to doing grinding and general 
milling. 


Sales Hold Customers! 


Marblehead dealers can hold customers because MARBLE- 
HEAD’S MINERAL BASE FORMULA NO. 20 has the 
ingredients that make new sales — that increase demand 
from old users and bring satisfaction to dealer and feeder 


alike. 


MARBLEHEAD MINERAL BASE FORMULA NO. 20 con- 
tains no fillers or inert material. All ingredients are active: 
Calcium, Phosphorus, Iodine, Salt, Manganese, Copper, 
Iron, Irradiated Yeast (Vitamin D), Anise. Made under 
strict scientific laboratory control to assure purity. 


We still have a few choice territories open for aggressive 


dealers. 


A real opportunity for live wire distributors. Write for 


details. 


All in One Car— 


FoR Livestock? 


SINCE 1885 


UME com’ 


nate .. 


MARBLEHEAD BRAND 


Mineral Base Formula No. 20... 
Mineral Feed No. 1 Complex... No. 
98 Pulverized Calcium Carbonate... 
Iodized (KI) Calcium Carbonate... 
Iodized-Manganesed Calcium Carbo- 
. E-Z Flow Calcium Carbo- 
nate ... Lime Grit for Poultry... 
4 sizes — chick, medium, hen and 
turkey. 


Mineral Feed Division 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


160 N. La Salle St. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


DR. H. E. BECHTEL 


Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, formerly associate 
professor of dairy husbandry at Kansas 
State college, has rejoined the research 
staff of the Larrowe division of General 
Mills, in Detroit, Mich., company officials 
have announced. 

Dr. Bechtel is a graduate of Penn State 
university receiving his B.S. degree there 
in 1931. He received his master’s degree 
from Michigan State college in 1933 and 
his doctorate in 1935, also from Michigan 
State. He was a member of the poultry 
research and service staff at Larrowe be- 
fore going to Kansas State college where 
he has been engaged in teaching and re- 
search work. 

@ WALTER HARRIS, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
formerly manager of the Dannen Mills 
there, is the new manager of the Williams 
Grain Co. at Colfax, Ill. 

@ IKE HOLLIS, Purcell, Okla., has bought 
the Sheff Feed Mill and is now operating 
the plant. He will run a feed store and 
buy eggs and poultry in conjunction with 
the mill. 


@ HARRY HOELZ, Belle Plains, Minn., has 
taken over the Farmer's Elevator Co. prop- 
erty and stock and is operating the busi- 
ness in conjunction with the Hoelz Flour & 
Feed Co. 
JOINS THOMPSON-HAYWARD 

The Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
has announced the appointment of T. C. 
Quisenberry as manager of the agricultural 
department succeeding M. A. McClelland 
who has resigned. Mr. Quisenberry will 
maintain his headquarters at the main of- 
fice of the firm in Kansas City, Mo. He is 
well known to the feed trade having oper- 
ated his own business and was formerly 
connected with Nutrena Mills, Inc. and 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 
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—DU PONT 


A specific source of “SUNSHINE” VITAMIN D 
—scientifically controlled through every step 
of manufacture 


U PONT'S source of Vitamin D—“Delsterol”—has 

been available all through the difficult war years. In 

addition to its constant availability, “Delsterol” has sup- 

plied a source of the “sunshine” vitamin with many ad- 

vantages both for the feed manufacturer and for the 
poultry dealer. 

Developed by Du Pont through 10 years’ research, 

“Delsterol” is widely used by feed manufacturers to sup- 

* ply the all-important Vitamin D element so essential for 

normal chick growth, for hatchability, fertility and 


good egg production. Scientifically controlled and regu- 
lated, “Delsterol” is made by irradiating selected animal 
sterols with ultra-violet light. It-is always uniform and 
dependable, highly concentrated and exceptionally sta- 
ble. Its dry powder carrier permits thorough dispersion 
throughout the feed. It will not impart “off” tastes or 
odors or congeal in cold weather. 

For further information about this important source 
of Vitamin D, write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


var orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DELSTEROL 


Look for “Delstero?’ Advertisements 
Advertisements on “Delsterol” appear throughout “D/-ACTIVATED 
the year in Country Gentleman, Poultry Tribune, ANIMAL STEROL—THE 


American Poultry Journal, Everybody’s Poultry AMIN 
Magazine, Nulaid News, Washcoegg, San Diego 
Poultry Journal, Turkey World, Hatchery Tribune, THAT HAS GAINED 
Successful Farming, American Agriculturist, New 
England Homestead, Ohio Farmer, Pennsylvania 
Farmer, Michigan Farmer, Oregon Farmer, Pacific 
Rural Press, Washington Farmer. 
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Se use of 15 per cent alfalfa meal in 
hog rations at the University of Illinois 
saved concentrates (corn, tankage or soy- 
bean meal), but the hogs gained more 
slowly, had a higher dressing percentage 
and the carcasses had a definite tendency 
to be softer than the carcasses of pigs fed 
the standard ration of corn, tankage, soy- 
bean meal and five per cent alfalfa meal. 

This experiment was carried out by 
members of the animal husbandry staff of 
the Illinois agricultural experiment station 
in an attempt to formulate a satisfactory 
drylot ration for growing-fattening swine 
in which vegetable proteins were used as 
supplements. All rations were formulated 
so that they had the same percentage pro- 
tein for hogs of given weights, and the 
hogs were slaughtered at 225 pounds live 


weight. One emergency ration contained 
10 per cent and another 15 per cent alfalfa 
meal. 

The following conclusions appear to be 
justified: 

l. The pigs fed the 15 per cent alfalfa 
meal ration required on the average nine 
days longer than the pigs fed the standard 
ration to reach approximately the same 
final weight. In the second test, the pigs 
fed the 10 per cent alfalfa meal ration re- 
quired 29 days longer than the pigs fed 


How to Avoid 
MINERAL MIXING 


and DI-SODIUM 


COBALT! 


IRON! 
MANG, NES 
1\nC! 


100 lbs. “Formula B” plus 
100 Ibs. Salt and 800 Ibs. 
Calcium Carbonate (from 
your own stock) make % 
ton complete, well-balanced 
Mineral Feed! 


eeded TRACE Minerals 


Using “Formula B,” even unskilled 
(jabs can turn out properly mixed, high 
Mineral Feed EVERY TIME . 
because “Formula B” provides 
TRACE MINERALS (difficult to blend 
individually) all in one bag 


... dn pre- 

measured, ready-to-mix amounts! 
Saves you mixing time . . . safeguards 
against mixing errors .. . CUTS DOWN 


LABOR COSTS! Users say it’s the surest, 
safest, most practical method of mineral 
feed making yet devised! Write today 
for full information and prices. 


It Pays to 
Make or Mineralize Your Feed wad 


HERMAN NAGEL’S 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE? 
"The ORIGINAL" 


The HERMAN NAGEL Ee. 
53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


saves concentrates 
in swine rations 


the standard ration to reach the same final 
weight. 

2. The pigs fed the emergency ration 
containing 15 per cent alfalfa meal con- 
sumed 455 pounds of feed per 100 pounds 
of gain, while those fed the standard ra- 
tion consumed 429 pounds. Exclusive of 
the alfalfa meal, 387 pounds and 408 
pounds of concentrates were consumed by 
the respective groups. The additional 47 
pounds of alfalfa meal saved 21 pounds of 
concentrates (corn, tankage, soybean meal) 
in producing 100 pounds of gain. 

3. In the second trial, the pigs fed the 
emergency ration containing 10 per cent 
alfalfa meal required 423 pounds of feed 
to produce a hundredweight of gain, while 
those fed the standard ration required 429 
pounds. Without the alfalfa meal, 381 and 
408 pounds of concentrates were consumed 
to produce 100 pounds of gain respectively 
by these groups. 

4. Although the pigs fed the emergency 
rations gained more slowly than those fed 
the standard rations, they remained as 
thrifty. 

5. Exclusive of the alfalfa meal consumed 
in the second trial, the pigs fed 10 and 15 
per cent alfalfa meal in all-plant rations 
consumed 381 and 387 pounds of concen- 
trates respectively to produce 100 pounds 
of gain, compared to 408 pounds of the 
standard ration, which contained 5 per 
cent alfalfa meal. 

6. The carcass data indicate that those 
fed the standard rations in comparison to 
those fed the 15 per cent alfalfa meal 
emergency rations showed a significantly 
higher dressing percentage, a significantly 
greater thickness of back fat, a higher car- 
cass grade and much firmer carcasses. 

7. The carcasses of the pigs fed the 
emergency rations had a definite tendency 
to be softer than the carcasses of the pigs 
fed the standard rations. 

8. When pigs were raised to weaning 
(56 days) on rye pasture, an all-plant diet 
properly supplemented preduced slightly 
slower but almost as economical gains as 
rations composed of corn, trio mixture and 
minerals. 

@ FRED DAILY, Lebanon, Ind., has re- 
signed his position with the Lebanon Grain 


. Co. to accept a position as general man- 
m ager of the French Feed & Farm Supply 
store at Veedersburg. 


@ RAY FRANCE, Cherokee, Iowa, is mak- 
ing extensive improvements in the Brough- 
ton elevator which he purchased last fall. 
The inside is being remodeled and an 80 
foot long warehouse is being built. A 75 
h.p. hammer mill, corn cutter and grader, 
and other feed mixing equipment are being 
installed. The company will be known as 
the France Grain & Feed Co. 
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SCENE OF PEACE... 
BUT A BATTLE IS BEING WON HERE 


HERE’S no sound here but the clucking of hens, the lowing 
Ter cattle, the squeals of pigs, the light thud of bags of feed. 


But the first stage of a battle... maybe the tide-turning bat- 
tle... .is being won right here as a farmer prepares to transform 
feed into the eggs, meat, milk, hides and other essentials that 
keep our fighters going. 

Local feed dealers, supplying our farmers with scientifically 
correct rations for poultry and stock, are, of course, hand-in- 
hand with the farmers in this important stage of the fight. 


It’s gratifying to us that Bemis can give a hand, too... making 
the bags in which the feed mixer gets much of his materials 
and the farmer much of his feed. 
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HE Double-R Feed store at Ol- 

ney, Ill., has set for its goal 

“double duty for the duration” 
— and that with no let-down of 
quality merchandise or cooperative 
service to customers. “If it goes out 
from the Double-R, it’s got to be 
good”. 

Frank Bower, manager of the 
store, says he finds that the very 
best method of handling a feed 
business is to put yourself in the 
customer's place and keep asking 
yourself, “what would you expect 
in the way of service from a feed 
store if you were a farmer or poul- 
tryman?” 

One guess would be that the cus- 
tomers around Olney would be in 
position to expect the best. This is 
the heart of the Illinois oil fields. Up 
and down all the highways leading 
to Olney, oil pumps are in motion 
as far as the eye reaches and gas 
flares are burning night and day. 
But if you can ignore the faint fumes 
of raw petroleum, it is just another 
prosperous farming region of south- 
ern Illinois. 

The Double-R Feed store reflects 
that prosperity with its neat block 
of brick buildings, its wide display 
windows fronting on a busy street. 
Inside the salesroom are shelves, 
counters and display racks arrang- 
ed to accent each product and 
make selection easy. In addition to 
a complete line of Wayne feeds, the 
store is well stocked with Dr. Sals- 
bury’s, Conkey’s and Gland-o-Lac 
remedies and disinfectants. Then 
there is a very complete line of 
poultry supplies, garden seeds, fer- 
tilizers and such items as hybrid 
seed corn. All sacked feeds are 
kept in an adjoining stock room, 
neatly assorted and stacked to be 
handled from a center aisle. There 
is a second front door here where 
bags of feed are trucked directly to 
the sidewalk to be loaded for the 
customer. It is strictly a merchandis- 
ing business with no grinding or 
mixing equipment. 

There is a brisk demand for dog 
food, lots of customers are raising 
rabbits, mostly back-lot projects, 
and they have many calls for calf- 


offers double-r customers 
double duty for duration 


meal “Our best seller right along, 
however, has been poultry feed”, 
says Mr. Bower. “I would say that 
hog feeds came next with dairy 
feeds third.” 

The fact that Bower is himself an 


IT'S DOUBLE duty for the per- 
sonnel at the Double-R Feed 
store but it's all in line with the 
war effort according to Man- 
ager Frank Bower, above. Be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge 
of poultry ailments, he is usu- 
ally known as the "chicken 
doctor.” 


authority on poultry may have 
something to do with that. He is 
known as the “chicken doctor’ hav- 
ing gained that title when he grad- 
uated from the Dr. Salsbury School 
of Poultry Diseases. He often acts 
as poultry judge at county fairs and 
teaches classes in poultry produc- 
tion in the war food production 
training schools. It is commonly 
admitted that in any poultry “quiz” 
Frank Bower would surely walk off 
with the $64 prize, for he knows all 
the answers. 
Farmers’ meetings are held regu- 
larly at the Double-R store. Mr. 
Bower thinks they are a great help 
to the dealer as well as to the farm- 
er. Through such contacts he se- 


cures a better understanding of in- 
dividual farm problems and thus 
is better able to give them proper 
service. He sponsored five such 
meetings during 1943 and expects 
to keep them up during the present 
year, despite restrictions on tires 
and gasoline. He considers them 
a vital part of the war effort and 
well worth while. 

The store has exceptionally good 
display windows and during the 
spring season they are used for live 
displays of baby chicks. Mr. Bower 
is a consistent user of newspaper 
advertising, both display and clas- 
sified. He keeps his mailing lis!s 
current and does as much direct 
mail advertising as time will permit. 

Mrs. Mildred Jared Johnson takes 
care of the office work. She is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Jar- 
ed, owners, who founded the busi- 
ness a good many years ago and 
built it up to its present efficiency 
by their own untiring efforts. Mrs. 
Jared was the pioneer manager of 
a hatchery, which is still operated 
in connection with the feed busi- 
ness. She says she named the place 
for her husband and his twin broth- 
er, who both have names beginning 
with “R”. Mr. and Mrs. Jared are 
no longer active in the business 
and leave the management entirely 
to Mr. Bower and Mrs. Johnson, 
Mrs. Johnson's husband Ernest and 
her brother, Leland Jared, worked 
in the store before the war, but both 
are now in military service. — 

Yes, the Double-R business is run- 
ning along with a depleted staff 
and overtime work is a regular 
thing there. When Mr. Bower goes 
out to help a farmer with some feed 
problem or prescribe treatment for 
chickens, that is overtime work. 
“Yes”, they will tell you, “we are 
all working overtime, on the home 
front, helping to produce food for 
Victory. But it’s backing up our 
boys on the fighting front so they 
can come home sooner.” 
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SHE 


PROFITS 


SALSBURY'S 


/AVI-TON 


10 OUNCES POWDER MET WEIGHT | 


FLOCK TREATMENT FoR REWOTAL 
Re CECAL WORMS (RETERAKIBS) IM 


4, 
cd 


SALSBURY S LABORAT 
u 


Sell Dr. Salisbury’t AVI-TON 
POPULAR FLOCK TREATMENT 


Removes Both Large Roundworms and Cecal Worms 


When large roundworms are giving roundworms and intestinal capillaria 
trouble, many poultry raisers prefer to use worms without the effect of harsher treat- 
this labor-saving flock treatment. Contains ments. No wonder poultry raisers prefer 
recognized drugs, including phenothiazine. Rota-Caps 2 to 1! 


Easily mixed in wet or dry mash. Palat- 
able, easy on the birds. Produces results 
at low cost. So, be sure that you are set 
to meet such customers’ requirements. Avi- 


For safer laying houses, urge thorough 
disinfecting with Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San. 
Has a pleasant odor. 


Ton is a genuine Dr. Salsbury product. Dr. Salsbury’s products and many spe- 
Recommend it with confidence. cial services help you to help your cus- 
For customers who prefer individual tomers. Let them know ; 
treatment, recommend Dr. Salsbury’s Rota- that you thus are pre- pourtay senvict 
Caps. Due to their exclusive drug com- pared to help. Adver- ——— 
pound, Rotamine, Rota-Caps remove large tise and display this emblem prominently. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


A NATION-WIDE POULTRY SERVICE 


SELL THE 


TREATM CHICKENS and TURKEYS 
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@ MORLEY BROTHERS, of New Troy, Mich., 
have increased the capacity in their plant 
at Galien by putting in a new Bryant ham- 
mer mill. 

@ THAD A. FRASER GRIST MILL, Bard- 
well, Ky., was destroyed by fire recently. 


@ DEWITT THOMPSON, formerly assistant 
general manager of sales for the Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, New York City, has been 
promoted to lieut. commander in the Unit- 
ed States naval reserve. He is now in serv- 
ice at the Naval Air Station, Terminal Is- 
land, Cal. 


Gun With Words 
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(FOR SOLUTION TURN TO PAGE 110) 


HORIZONTAL 

1—“‘Representative Vitamin 
Products” from 
& DURBROW, INC. 

7—SARGENT feeds 

10—To insert again 

12—The three toed sloth 

13—Whining or singing man- 
ner of speech 

14—Rapid pulsations. 

16—Ships that sail after for- 
tunes 

18—Border upon 

19—Deputy 

20—Write ...-... DUS- 
TRIAL CHEMICALS, 
INC. for information about 
CURBAY 

22—Rough sled used to haul 


ogs. 

23—Highest peak of ocean’s 
rise (two words) 

26—A dam 

27—A red flower and trade 
mark of JOHN W. ESH- 
ELMAN & SONS 

28—MERCHANTS FEED 
and buyers, (sing.) 

31—English-American Peace 
Negotiators, (initials) 


e 66 


32—Laughter sound 
34—-French word meaning in 
the style of 


Brand Condensed 
Distillers Solubles 

re. make better beef 
with CORN KING miner- 
al feed 


41—Smokey vapor 

42—-Exclamation. 

43—To give pain or sorrow 

45—A fledgling hawk 

46—Alfalfa meal from PECOS 
ALFALFA MILL 


VERTICAL 
1—......... FARMS MILLING 


co. 

2—VAL-A TEHR GREEZE 
repairs rips and 
in feed bags 

- MIDAS FLOUR 


S 
4—From the outside to the 
inside 
5—Opposing compass poimts 
6—S EE 


INC. 
FEED & GRAIN 


eo of Milwaukee 


9—One who is listed 

11—Royal Highness, (abhr.) 

15—One who plays an oboe 

17—Every feed ............ has 
use for tags from SAV. 
AGE, Inc 

21—Bird to Hawa.ian 
Islands 

23—Stopper for wind musical 
instrument 

24-—Crustaceans of the fish tive 
family 

25—An image of the mind 

26--Rich or having large pos- 
sessions 

28—A_ good ........... for using 
BIOTOL is that it is al- 
ways ava'‘ichie 

29—Be quiet 

30—Y-O 
by the G. E, 


33—Mesh for separating the 
fine from the coarse 

36—A kind of seed coating 

37—A lively dance 

39—Royal Guard, (abbr.) 

40—State Guard Volunteer, 
((initials) 

44—Sun god of old Egypt 


Donald R. Mihills 
Called By Death 


Another close friend has gone to join the 
gang “up there” with the passing of Don- 
ald R. Mihills, proprietor of the National 
Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., who died of 
a heart attack at his summer home on Lake 
Winnebago on Friday, August 4. 

Don was born October 20, 1887 in the 
home in which he lived to the time of his 


DON MIHILLS 


death and which had been in the family 
since originally built in 1836. His great- 
uncle was the first white settler in Fond du 
Lac county. He was married on June l, 
1912 to Miss Minnie S. Schneider of Mar- 
shall, Minn. who is his only survivor. 

Except for his years at the University of 
Wisconsin from where he was graduated, 
and brief sojourns in Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, Don spent all his life at Fond du Lac. 
He became interested in the feed business 
through a position in the state feed inspec- 
tion department and shortly purchased an 
interesi in the National Food Co. of which 
he became the sole owner in 1925. He has 
made his chief product, No Milk calf food, 
known throughout the nation. The business 
will be continued by Mrs. Mihills, with the 
same personnel. 

Don loved hunting and iebion, horse 
racing and trapshooting. He held several 
national trapshooting honors and was pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Trapshooters ‘asso- 
ciation. He was chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee of the Central Retail Feed 
association and declined the presidency of 
that organization on several occasions. 

The Mihills had no children so Don's 
chief charity consisted of contributions and 
personal participation in the work among 
boys and girls of his community. He was 
the “daddy” of the Boy Scout camp and his ~ 
comparatively large contributions to all 
the churches of Fond du Lac were ear- 
marked “for work among the boys and 
girls of your congregation”. 

Funeral services were held from St. 
Pauls Episcopal cathedral on August 6, 
with burial at Rienzi cemetery. — D.K.S. 
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EMMICH BROTHERS 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


1706-1708 LEVEE STREET 


TELEPHONES 283 anv 284 


VICKSBURG, MIss., 
April 17, 1944 


General Mills, Inc, 
entral Division 
Kansag City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


never at a 
one moment 
the best 1 


have 
» CONSidereg making a ¢ We bel 


hange, 
n the market. © 


With king regards, 


Yours very t 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO THE 
NEAREST OFFICE OF 
GENERAL MILLS COMMERCIAL 
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We have been handling your teeg €xclusively for 
about six years now, prior to which time we handled first . 
| one brand and then another with little or no success, a 
7 Immediately upon taking on the Golg Medal line, (of course _ ae 
| it is Larro now) our Volume increase rapidly and although 
i we have been offered several of ¢ titive lines | 
of feed in ny time for 
leve we have 
SENERAL MI ‘ 


Millions 


of customers even if we are 
short of feeds says acevedo 


HERE'S a bit of humor in the 

policy of the P. A. Feed Supply 

in Los Angeles, Calif. Pedro C. 
Acevedo, who operates the store, 
is one who doesn't take business 
too seriously. This shouldn't be con- 
sirued to mean that he doesn't take 
his duties dutifully. But he doesn't 
let present day problems cause him 
loss of sleep. 

“We want millions of customers 
even if we haven't got the feed.” 
In a dozen words Mr. Acevedo sums 
up the policy of this small store. But, 
knowing him convinces patrons im- 
mediately of his sincerity. 

Mr. Acevedo is the type of mer- 
chant with whom people like to do 
business. He admits he has faults. 
Not only that but he calls his faults 
to the attention of his customers. 

No one meeting Mr. Acevedo on 
the street would take him for a feed 
dealer. Wearing a crumpled felt hat 
and his shirt open at the collar, this 
merchant resembles someone just 
arrived in the city for a vacation. 
Feed selling is serious business with 
him. He appraises his subject in the 
cool manner of a surgeon and dis- 
sects his problems with little emo- 
tion. No matter the problem con- 
fronting him, he smiles and tackles 
it. Usually, he solves it much better 
than the average. 

The mainspring in his policy is to 
give the customers what they want. 
This is easy to follow in normal 
times when a dealer can secure all 
that he orders. Today it is a differ- 
ent matter, but this merchant pro- 
portions his sales on the basis of 


what he receives. Even that takes 
diplomacy. 

“If I find myself running short of 
some item, then I cut down my cus- 
tomers’ orders,” said Mr. Acevedo. 
“They complain sometimes, but I try 
to pacify them.” 

Pacifying a customer who has a 
flock of hungry chickens isn't al- 
ways easy. It takes tact to do this. 
Mr. Acevedo has that knack. 

He explains that customers come 
from Hollywood and Huntington 
Park, each about 10 miles away, to 
make purchases at his store. Al- 
though the store is small, it is in a 
location that can be seen for sev- 
eral hundred feet from either direc- 
tion. This is an asset for people 
know there is a store located there 
and they can plan to get their or- 
ders of feed either coming to work 
or going home. 

“My sales are small. But they are 
all cash,” Mr. Acevedo reveals. “I 
can't see any reason for giving 
credit to small backyard poultry 
raisers.” 

He handles Albers and Sunset 
feeds but has no warehouse. This 
means quick turnover. For cash and 
small sales, Mr. Acevedo has found 
no reason in the 10 years he has 
been in business for allowing pa- 
trons to force him into a lot of book- 
keeping. 

“It is true that I probably do not 
do the business that I would if I 
gave credit. However, I feel this is 
best for me. It is also best for my 
customers, although some of them 
hate to admit it,’" he added. 

Mr. Acevedo knows that to some 
feed merchants his annual volume 
would seem insignificant. However, 
there are many advantages, he con- 


“WE want millions of custom- 
ers," is the slogan at the P. A. 
Feed Supply, Los Angeles. Even 
though he never expects his 
“millions of customers Pedro 
Acevedo keeps plugging away 
for new patrons. Note the sign 
"maiz" at upper left—the Mex- 
ican word for corn. 


tends, in doing business his way. 
For one thing he has no overhead 
for bookkeeping. His place of busi- 
ness is small and is located outside 
of the high rent district. He operates 
the business without help except for 
his 15 year-old son who helps him 
after school and on Saturday. When 
the matter is threshed out at the end 
of his fiscal year, Mr. Acevedo 
comes in for a nice bit of change. 

“I try to please all my customers 
but sometimes I am not in the best 
of moods. When I'm not I know that 
I don’t exert the proper effort to 
bring repeat business.” At this point 
Mr. Acevedo is modest in his con- 
ception of his selling ability. The 
fact that people drive 10 miles to 
make purchases at his store speaks 
well of his ability as a salesman. 
It may be that they hit him when he 
is in one of his good moods he de- 
clares. 

Looking over the exterior of the 
store, the name is noticeably “P. A. 
Feed Supply”. Mr. Acevedo ex- 
plains the name in reasonable fash- 
ion. “It stands for Pedro Acevedo. 
However, if I tried to put that name 
over the store no one would under- 
stand it.” People who know him 
don't exactly agree but they can 
see his point. What really matters 
is the wording “Feed Supply”. 

Peculiarly associated with the 
firm's title is the name of a product 
sold. Everyone knows it is corn or 
grain, but since P. A. is located in 
a section in which a number of 
Mexicans live, his sign reads “maiz” 
—the Mexican word for corn. 

Although he never expects to 
have the “millions” of customers he 
advertises for on a blackboard hung 
on the door he feels that he must 
keep plugging away for new pa- 
trons. If he gets a good average on 
the basis of the business at which 
he is shooting, he'll be satisfied. A 
million customers would only put 
him in one of his “bad moods”, he 
says. 
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let's keep things going. . j 


CALL 


for repair parts! 


This is no time for idle mill and elevator 
equipment — for more good reasons than we 
could recite here . . . Instruct all your men 
(old and new) to take EXTRA CARE in the 
lubrication and general maintenance of those 
overworked machines — and most machines 
are overworked these days! 


When a part does give out, repair it if you 


possibly can .. . But if it is past fixing, get us 


on the ’phone right away. Orders for repair 


parts get preference here at Sidney, a big 


proportion being shipped the same day. 


In your plans for peace-time replacement and 
expansion, make a note to take full advantage 
of Sidney's engineering and advisory service, 
and Sidney's efficient and practical equipment. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY 


SIDNEY, OHIO | 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FEED MILLS 
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LTHOUGH horizontal tank ca- 
pacities are commonly regard- 
ed as difficult to compute, here 


is a chart that gives the gallons of 
liquid in any horizontal tank with- 
out the use of tables, formulas, fig- 
ures, or computations of any kind. 

Simply start at the left and zig 
zag a ruler or thread across the 
chart three times as demonstrated 
by the dotted lines and the number 
of gallons is immediately found in 
column G. For example: how many 
gallons in a tank 84 inches in diam- 
eter, the depth of liquid being 30 
inches, and the length of the tank 
being 142 inches? 

Run a straight line through the 84, 
column A, and the 30 in column B 
and locate the intersection with col- 
umn C. By means of the eye follow 
the radiating “guide lines’ to col- 
umn D, locating a second point of 
intersection. From this latter inter- 
section run through the 142, column 
E, and locate the point of intersec- 


Ly 
of any horizontal tank may 
be figured with this chart 


by F. W. MADISON 


tion in column F. Then from this 
point run over to the 84, column H, 
and the intersection in column G 
will be found to be close to 1,050 
gallons, which is the answer. 

One of the important advantages 
of this chart is that it takes care of 
any depth of liquid from 1/10 inch 
to full capacity of the tank. All 
guess work is eliminated. To make 
the chart absolutely clear the writer 
has included sketches showing the 
diameter of the tank D, depth of 
liquid h, and length of tank L with 
wavy arrows leading from them to 
the proper columns. By following 
them carefully no mistakes can be 
made. 

The range of the chart is amply 
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wide. It will take care of any diam- 
eter from 2 inches to 200 inches and 
of any length of tank from 10 inches 
to 100,000 inches. 

This chart will give an answer 
much more quickly than tables or 
formulas. It is surprisingly accurate. 
It is more complete than tables be- 
cause it takes care of every dimen- 
sion between 2 inches and 200 inch- 
es whereas tables generally skip 
many diameters and lengths giving 
only 24", 28", 32", 34”, etc. To avoid 
confusion all dimensions are given 
in inches. ‘ 

Since column E takes care of 
lengths of tanks up to 100,000 inches 
it is plain that not only will this 
chart compute tanks but it will in- 
clude long pipes wherever it is de- 
sired to compute either the full ca- 
pacity of such pipes or their partial 
capacity. 100,000 inches is equal to 
8,333 1/3 feet. 

Inversely the chart may be used 
conveniently for determining the 
length of tank necessary to hold a 
given number of gallons where the 
diameter of tank and depth of liquid 
are known or fixed quantities as is 
often the case. The method of apply- 
ing the chart to problems of this 
character is so obvious that further 
directions are deemed unnecessary 
by the author. 


@ MOORE ELEVATOR, Byers, Kan., own- 
ed by Roy and Marvin Moore was destroy- 
ed by fire July 9. The loss was estimated 
at $21,000. 
START NEW FEED PLANT 

To keep pace with its rapid growth in 
business, the Flambeau Milling Co., a divi- 
sion of Rabenowich Bros., Phillips, Wis., 
has started construction of a new elevator 
and feed plant just south of the Soo Line 
depot at the site of the old Miller ware- 
house. The new structure will include a 
grinding and mixing room and consider- 
able warehouse space. All new equipment! 
will be installed. The feed and milling de- 
partment is under the direct supervision of 
Frank Rabenowich. The contract for the 
building was given to the Hogenson Con- 
struction Co., Minneapolis. 
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This 
Mother has 


Confidence 


Yes, this Mother has confidence that 
her two boys, who are fighting on for- 
eign shores, will help win the war for 
freedom and liberty and will return 
to her soon with a greater apprecia- 
tion of the American way of life. 


She has confidence that the War 
Bonds she is now buying will help 
provide the necessary material and 
equipment to win the war and pro- 
vide for her the money with which to 
buy the many things she will need 
after the war. 


And—she has confidence in Wayne 
Feeds—for over the years she has 
found that they have enabled her to 
get extra production and extra prof- 
its. Like thousands of-others she has 
found that the quality of Wayne 
Feeds has been maintained right 
through the war emergency period. 
This has proved to her that the years 
of research and quality control be- 
hind Wayne insures thé kind of feeds 
and feeding results she wants. 


You, as a Wayne Dealer, can sell 
Wayne Feeds with confidence—con- 
fidence that your customers will be 
pleased with the feeding results and 
will be steady, repeat customers. 


IT PAYS TO FEED 


ALLIED MILLS, ING. tort wAYNe. INO. 
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DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Distributors For 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin 


The ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 


ARMOUR’S 
MEAT SCRAPS 
NOPCO Cod Liver OILS 
MANAMAR 


AND 
OMALASS 


For information 
WRITE TO 


MANEY BROTHERS 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacities 
with the NEW Controlled Feeder 


“SUPERIOR” 
HIGH SPEED 


FEED 
GRINDER 


Investigate this Grinder 
with the Quick Change 
Screens and Permanent Magnet 


Here is a Grinder far ad- 
vanced in design to step 
up production of accu- 
rately ground feed to 
meet the demands of 
stock and poultry raisers. 


A 

4 
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“Data Mailed on Request" 


The W. J. Small Sales Co. GruUENDLER 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS CRUSHER acc PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 
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Cash Basis Policy 


LOYD E. STRICKLAND, manag- 

er of the Sunshine Feed store, 

Princeton, Ind., combines a 30- 
day cash policy and a system of 
equitable distribution of available 
commercial feed stocks, based on 
pre-war purchases by the custom- 
ers, with the ordinary courtesies of 
good management to run a success- 
ful wartime business. 

Credit business is no longer a 
worry to hound and harass the 
manager of the Sunshine Feed 
store. “Our 30-day cash arrange- 
ment takes care of that,” he ex- 
plained. “Time was when this store 
had $3000 on the books but now it 
is less than $300 and I sleep much 
easier these nights. Since money 
has become more plentiful we've 
collected a few old bills it is true, 
but not enough to make a liberal 
credit policy attractive. Now and 
after the war I think a cash basis is 
best for all concerned. 

“A cash policy, when followed 
rigidly, saves embarrassment and 
hard feelings all the way around, 
and paradoxically saves money for 
the dealer and the customer,” Mr. 
Strickland continued. “When deal- 
ing on a credit basis it is too easy 
to let the payment slide until the 
next time, and finally the unpaid 
balance begins to look like the na- 
tional debt and works an undue 
hardship on the farmer who has to 
pay. And then too the dealer must 
charge a little more for his pro- 
ducts because there are those in 
every community who are slow to 
pay or shirk their honest debt en- 
tirely, and the dealer must make 
it up on the ones who do pay. Ob- 
viously this is unfair to all parties. 

“On a cash footing the dealer 
can cut his price to the minimum 
that insures only a fair profit, and 
the farmer who pays as he goes 
saves the so called service charge 
and has no mounting debt to con- 
tend with,” added Mr. Strickland. 
“Practically all our sales are cash 
but we do have a 30 day credit 
plan for our large regular custom- 
ers—and we do mean 30 days.” 

To insure a fair distribution under 
the pre-war purchase plan it is 
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is best for all concerned 
says feed store manager 


necessary first of all that the dealer 
have accurate sales records and the 
dealer who has kept such records 
is well along the road to customer 
good will. “The trade recognizes the 


CREDIT business is no longer a 
worry at the Sunshine Feed 
Store, Princeton, Ind., and 
Manager Floyd E. Strickland, 
above, says he is able to sleep 
much easier nights since put- 
ting a cash basis policy into 
effect. Cash is best for all con- 
cerned, according to Mr. Strick- 


land, even the customers like 
it better. 


fairness of our system and cooper- 
ates well. We play no favorites and 
most feed users are not asking fav- 
oritism. I think the average custom- 
er is proud to do the fair thing in 
order that the production of eggs, 
meat, milk and other farm produce 
may continue on a scale to meet the 
nation’s requirements.” Mr. Strick- 
land said. 

Alert, cheerful service makes the 
store a popular spot for feed shop- 
pers. No entrance is allowed to go 
unnoticed. There is a word and a 
friendly smile of greeting for every- 
one, and every effort is made to 
make the customers feel right at 
home and welcome. The name of 


the store well describes the atmos- 
phere within. 

Mr. Strickland, himself, is always 
available for advice or encourage- 
ment. He is well versed in animal 
diseases and remedies and quali- 
fied by experience to help his cus- 
tomers in these difficulties. 

The Sunshine Feed store makes 
use of classified newspaper space 
and mailing lists in advertising. 
However, in Mr. Strickland’s opin- 
ion, the satisfied customers are the 
best advertisements. “Give a man 
good service and an occassional lift 
when he needs it most, and he will 
always put in a word for the feed 
store when he can,” is the manag- 
er’s motto. 


“This store has served the trade 
here eight years, six years under 
the present ownership, and I think 
this goodwill feature is cumulative 
— it grows with the years if the store 
does its part. There's no limit to how 
high it can climb on the ladder of 
success if it does,” he continued. 

Live display is used throughout 
the year to promote the sale of com- 
mercial feeds, and since the feed 
emphasis is on poultry mashes, 
baby chicks make one of the most. 
effective displays. Calves, pigs, and 
puppies are also used on occasion 
with good results. 

The store is one of the neatest in 
southern Indiana and the friendly 
and cheerful atmosphere makes it 
a popular gathering place for farm- 
ers. In addition to the very excel- 
lent location, big signs on the prem- 
ises make it easy for strangers to 
locate. 


The smooth way everything 
moves along at the Sunshine Feed 
store is a sure-fire indication that 
Mr. Strickland has the capacity to 
inspire loyalty in employes as well 
as to generate friendship among the 
farmers, poultrymen, dairymen and 
other feed users in this section of 
the country. 
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Carnivorous Animals 
Never Salt Hungry 


There is no reason why they should be. They 
get their necessary salt in the meat they eat. 


Not so animals which live off grains, grasses, 
and other vegetation. These feeds lack suffi- 
cient salt. In the wild state, these herbivorous 
animals frequent salt licks and other natural 
salt deposits. 


On the farm, where animals are confined, 
it is necessary to supply salt as part of the 
ration, preferably FREE CHOICE. 


Mixing salt with the grain is not enough. 
Few animals are fed ground grain. And 
salt cannot be mixed satisfactorily with 
whole grains. Nor, can it be mixed with 
most roughages. 


The most practical way to feed salt is to feed 
it FREE CHOICE. Then livestock can take 
as much or as little as they need for maxi- 
mum thriftiness and proper feed assimilation. 


Recommend to your customers that they in- 
stall salt stations about the farm. It will 
help you sell more salt. It will help your 
customers increase their production of meat 
animals and animal products and cut their 
production costs. 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago 4, Illinois 


*#Salt FREE CHOICE means 
having salt before your ani- 
mals all the time, so that 
they can eat as much or as 
little as they want. 
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ITH “Win the War” as their 
theme and Victory the ulti- 
mate goal, members of the 


poultry, feed and hatchery indus- 
tries from all over the nation gath- 
ered at Chicago, July 24-28 for the 
annual meeting and poultry confer- 
ence of the International Baby 
Chick association. 

The conference was held at the 
Stevens hotel, only recently relin- 
quished by the army after serving 
as an ormy training center for the 
past year cnd a half. Although war- 
time condiiions and travel restric- 
tions no doubt held down attend- 
ance, IBCA officials, nevertheless, 
reported toial registrations of nearly 
3800, only slightly under last year’s 
record. 

The meeting was designated as a 
wartime business conference and 
the week’s program was according- 
ly divided into two parts: (1) The fu- 
ture war role of the poultry industry; 
and (2)—the construction of a bet- 
ter industry for the day when peace 
returns. 

In opening the conference Dr. E. 
E. Boyd, IBCA president said, “Dur- 
ing the next several days we expect 
to study our future war role. That 
is our first obligation. Our second 
obligation is to make what plans 
we can now, for a better industry 
after the war ends and peace re- 
turns. We would be failing our boys 
miserably if, while they are fighting 
the great fight over there, we failed 
here at home to make a place for 
them when they return... 


of poultry industry occupies 
spotlight at ibca conference 


by C. L. ONSGARD 


“We are here for an exchange of 
ideas which will help us meet what- 
ever conditions will exist in the 
forthcoming months. We are here 
to gain some insight into what kind 
of conditions will prevail during the 
next several months. We are here 
to help make the poultry industry a 
better industry and we are here be- 
cause it is one of the ideals of our 
democracy to attack all problems 
through the voice of the people... 
Our speakers can provide the vari- 
ous parts of the picture but it’s up 
to you as an individual to fit them 
together.” 

On Wednesday, July 26, the en- 
tire general session was devoted to 
a discussion of the feed situation 
and its relationship to the poultry 
industry. Featured speaker at this 
meeting was Walter C. Berger, chief 
of the feed management branch, 
war food administration, Washing- 


ton, D.C. Mr. Berger's entire speech 
is reprinted in this issue of The Feed 
Bag beginning on page 9. 

Other key speakers at the Wed- 
nesday session were Larry Wherry, 
executive secretary, Feed Industry 
council, Chicago and Dr. T. C. Byer- 
ly, United States department of ag- 
riculture, in charge of poultry in- 
vestigations at the Beltsville Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md. 

Commenting on feed conserva- 
tion in relation to poultry Mr. Wher- 
ry said there are at least two good 
reasons why feed must be con- 
served. 

“(1) Feed is a material of war 
and we must not waste such mate- 
rials as long as our nation is at 
war. (2) Feed is the biggest item of 
expense in any poultry raiser’s op- 
eration and if he is to make a profit 
we must help him get the most out 
of every pound of feed he puts into 
his birds. If he doesn’t make a 
profit, then we as suppliers to the 


PICTURED below are shots taken by The Feed Bag photographer at the 
International Baby Chick Show at Chicago, July 25 to 28. TOP ROW, left 
to right: A Limestone Products Corp. foursome—Dr. Harry Titus, Arthur Ashley, 
Harvey Wood and Ralph Smith; Charles Davidson, Stone Mt. Grit Co., looks 
over his fancy working model of their grit plant; W. M. Andersen, Bob Morris 
and Gene Morris, all of New England By-Products Corp., and Lloyd Faris, 
W. J. Small Sales Co.; Sam Honegger and Damon Catron of Honegger's Feed 
Mill. SECOND ROW: Dr. J. E. Salsbury and Dr. Sivert Ericksen in the Sals- 
bury booth; Bob Peterson, Clyde Hendrix, Slim Somerville and George Morris 
of Pillsbury Feed Mills; a McMillen Feed Mill foursome—O. P. Spindler, John 
Boll, Harry Martin and W. M. Lee; Atkins & Durbrow representation with Gib 
Wood, C. T. Ater, John Mecking, Richard Shoop and John Kroutil. 
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profit either. 

“Now we find that the egg-feed ratio 
is less favorable than a year ago. Feed 
prices have gone up—not because feed 
manufacturers and feed dealers are taking 
larger profits than they did last year or 
the year before, but because grains and 
protein meals have increased in price, 
under parity agreements and OPA ceil- 
ings,” Mr. Wherry continued. 

“Since feed conservation represents one 
of the poultryman’s best opportunities to 
increase his profits it is therefore one of 
the best ways you can better your service 
to the producer and increase your own 
profits. Let's see how this can be done: 

“(1) Improved hatchability—More than 
one billion chicks will be hatched in 1944. 
Now suppose the average hatchability is 
70 per cent. This means that 400 million 
eggs will go into the incubator and never 
come out as baby chicks. It takes about 
half a pound of feed to produce an egg— 
therefore 200 million pounds of feed—or 
100,000 tons will be wasted through poor 
hatchability. Plenty of chance for im- 
provement here. 

“(2) Lowered mortality of chicks and 
growing birds—The feed survey committee 
of the Feed Industry council estimates that 
280,000 tons of feed will be wasted through 
mortality of chicks and growing pullets be- 
fore they reach the laying age. Add to this 
another 80,000 tons that will be wasted 
through turkey mortality and you have 
360,000 tons lost through mortality of young 


poultry industry cannot expect to make a 


HERE are more pictures taken at the International Baby Chick show in Chi- 
cago, July 25 to 28. (1) Standing, C. W. Sievert, American Dry Milk Institute, 
and Otto Sarvella, G. E. Conkey Co., seated, Walter Smith, Rogers & Smith 
Advertising Agency, and Russell Bate of Conkey's. (2) C. J. Polstra, Polk 
Products Co., Louis Graham, Graham Advertising Agency, and C. C. Welch, 
New England By-Products Corp. (3) J. M. Rice and G. W. Lamb of the 
Gland-O-Lac:Co. (4) Dawe's Vitamelk trio—Glen C. Bull, Charles Dawe and 
Frank Purkett. (5) W. R. Palmer, Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. with Howard C. Smith, 
Jr., El Paso, Tex. (6) Ultra Life's John Bott, E. L. McKee and L. W. Eames; 
(7) Dr. H. E. Barker, Joseph Burke and Miles Duffy, Jr., of the Geo. H. Lee 
Co.; (8) W. A. Derse, Dr. B. F. Kaupp and Fred Moore all of Hilltop Labora- 
tories. (9) A. A. Dennerlein and J. W. Cleverling of Quaker Oats Co., with 
Betty Domke, New Century Co., Chicago. (10) Harry McAdams, E. F. Drew 
& Co., Inc., and Harry Gill and William Miller of Atlantic Supply Co. {11} 
Louie Heerwagen, Spring Dale, Ark., with Dorothy Hogg, Killer-Diller Corp. 
(12) Louis Novins and Charles Northrup, The Borden Co., inspect their INS 
news service teletype which was a feature at the Borden booth; (13) Leo 
Warren and W. D. Forton, Murphy Products Co. (14) J. H. Lutgen, Stewart- 
Simmons Co., with A. C. Adams, Vitality Mills, Inc. (15) L. E. Black, Plymouth, 
Ind., and William Evergnam of North Carolina Granite Corp.; (16) George 
Dowling, Oyster Shell Products Corp. and Robert Pritchard, Waterloo Mills 
Co. (17) Otto Kohl and J. F. Kempker of the Chick Bed Co. 


birds alone each year. The loss of feed 
through mortality of all birds—young and 
old—each year is about 1,600,000 tons. 

“There you see that around one and 
one-half million tons of feed are wasted 
each year through low hatchability and 
high mortality. Here is one place where 
the hatcheryman and the poultryman can 
help put a patch on the feed sack.” 

As further steps in conservirig precious 
feeds Mr. Wherry urged poultrymen to: (1) 
Keep culling constantly. (2) Continue to 
make good use of range and pasture until 
pullets. are housed. (3) Avoid wasteful 
feeding practices—don't fill hoppers too 
full. (4) Keep down disease and parasites. 


(5) Route the rat. Rats destroy about $200,- 
066.000 worth of food in America annually, 
he explained. 

Speaking on “Profits that Might Have 
Been.” Dr. Byerly also touched on feed 
conservation and described how disease 
tobs the poultryman. 

“In 1943 laying flocks suffered a mortali- 
ty of a little over 16 per cent of the hens 
and pullets on hand January 1,” said Dr. 
Byerly. “The cash value of the birds that 
died may be estimated very conservative- 
ly at $150,000,000. That is a loss of $25 
a piece for the average farmer—more than 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Your best pigelttennnel sources of supply 


ALFALFA, RYE AN 
OTHER GREEN PLANT 
FEEDS AND PLENTY 
OF SUNLIGHT PLUS 
SILMO. 


SINCE 1921, A FRIENDLY, 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Vineland, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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the cost of one war bond. The feed wasted 
is even more serious. The feed required to 
produce the laying hens, turkey breeding 
hens, chicks and poults that died in 1943 
amounted to more than 1.6 million tons. 
That means at least $80,000,000 worth of 
feed wasted. More feed was wasted in 
this way than was required to produce the 
entire broiler crop in 1943 or the entire 
1943 turkey crop. Those of you who found 
chicks and poults hard to sell this spring 
because producers were afraid they could- 
n't get feed should think seriously about 
that wasted feed.” 

Dr. Byerly then listed and discussed the 
most common diseases of poultry and 


briefly reviewed the progress that has 
been made in controlling and preventing 
various poultry ailments. 

“Every customer should be encouraged 
to rear his chicks in isolation from adult 
stock, to sell his hens and to clean and dis- 
infect the laying house thoroughly before 


housing his pullets,” concluded Dr. Byerly. 
“Chickens get their diseases from other 
chickens. The healthy chicks you sell to a 
customer deserve protection against un- 
healthy older stock. You can render a real 
service by making yourself a poultry pub- 
lic health advocate for your hatchery, your 
flock owners, and your customers.” 
SGT. EAMES VISITS IBCA 
One of the more notable visitors to the 
International Baby Chick association con- 
vention in Chicago July 25 to 28 was Sgt. 


Niacin. 


feeds. 


327 S. LaSalle St. 


REAL REPEATER-- 
RIBO-MIX 


(VITAMIN G) 


Guaranteed 35 micrograms per gram 
of Riboflavin 


A uniform, dependable replacement for 
dried milk recognized by most eminent 
feed nutritionists, experimental stations, 
small and largé feed mixers as the eco- 
nomical and potent source of that health, 
growth and fertility Vitamin G, as well as 
containing Biotin, Pantothenic Acid, and 


We are distributors for Ribo-Mix 35 in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 


.WE ALSO DISTRIBUTE 


MARIN BRAND 
CONDENSED DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


To the best of our ability we supply every feed ingredient 
required in the manufacture of livestock, poultry and dog ° 


Write, wire or ‘phone us for prices: 


CENTRAL FEED SUPPLY CO. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Arvid L. Eames. Sgt. Eames was associated 
with L. W. Eames of the Eamesway System 
prior to his enlistment in the marines. 

Sgt. Eames, who was attached to the 
headquarters company of the lst marines, 
enlisted in December, 1941 and landed on 
Guadalcanal with the first contingent on 
August 7, 1942. In addition to serving six 
months on Guadalcanal Sgt. Eames also 
participated in the landing on Cape Glou- 
cester, New Britain. 

He enjoyed part of his 30 day leave by 
greeting old friends among the hatchery 
trade at the Ultra-Life Laboratories’ booth 
at the IBCA show. 


Illinois Feed Group 
To Meet Oct. 2-3 


The Illinois Feed Association, organized 
last April, will hold its first annual meet- 
ing Oct. 2 and 3 at the Abraham Lincoln 
hotel, Springfield, Ill., according to an 
announcement by President John White, 
Beardstown, IIl. 

Lloyd Larson, Chicago, executive secre- 
tary, states that membership in the four 
month old organization has already passed 
the 400 mark. The membership committee 
has set its goal for a total of 700 members 
by the time of the October meeting. 


Fox River Captures 
King Midas Trophy 
By virtue of winning the King Midas 
sales contest during the past crop year for 
the third time, the Fox River Valley branch 
office has gained permanent possession of 
the beautiful King Midas sales trophy for 
which various territories have competed 
since 1936. The Fox River Valley territory 
previously had won the trophy the first 
year it was offered and again in 1942. 
In celebration of their achievement, em- 
ployes of the branch office enjoyed an all 
day party at Oshkosh, Wis. on Friday, 
August 4 which included golf, dinner and 
cards. Attending were Sales Manager Paul 
Sather of Minneapolis, Mr. & Mrs. A. J. 
Jarrett, Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Martin, Mr. & 
Mrs. H. H. Shurbert, Mr. & Mrs. Richard 
Lindell, Mr. & Mrs. George Kuehn, Mr. 
& Mrs. Milton Schumacher, and Kenneth 
Rothe. Honors in golf were shared by 
Harve Shurbert and Milton Schumacher. 


@ CHARLES N. CLARK, Kempton, Ind., has 
purchased a half interest in the grain ele- 
vator owned by William C. Smock at Yoe- 


man. The partnership will be known as 
Smock & Clark. 


@ M. B. REED, New Virginia, Iowa, has 
purchased the O. C. Russell garage build- 
ing and will move his feed and produce 
business to the new location in the near 
future. 


@ A. A. HUBER & SON, Darien, Wis., have 
begun extensive remodeling operations on 
their feed and grain plant here. Plans call 
for a new basement under the elevator 
and installation of new machinery includ- 
ing a mill, sheller and mixer. 
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How to prevent inflation 
in one easy lesson 


Put that money back in your pocket! 


When a lot of people want the same thing, its price 
goes up. 

Americans have more money today—much more 
—than there are things to buy with it. 

So every big or little thing you buy—that you can 
possibly do without—cuts supplies and bids prices 
up on what is left. 

Rising prices spell inflation. And every inflation 
has been followed by a cruel and bitter depression . . . 
men out of work, homes lost, families suffering. 

We don’t want inflation: we don’t want another 
depression. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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4 THINGS TO DO to keep 
prices down and 
help avoid another depression 


1. Don’t buy a thing you can do 
without. 


2. Never pay more than the ceiling 
price. Always give stamps for ra- 
tioned goods. 


3. Don’t take advantage of war 
conditions to fight for more money 
for yourself or goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War 
Bonds you can afford—to help pay 
for the war and insure your fu- 
ture. Keep up your insurance. 
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(Continued from page 42) 


fulfill the reporting requirements of the 
order.) 

2. If urea was used in the manufacture 
of mixed feed during 1942 or 1943, it may 
be included in the computation of a manu- 
facturer’s protein meal quota for 1944—at 
the rate of 3 tons of protein meal per ton 
of urea. If urea is used during 1944 in the 
manufacture of mixed feeds, every ton so 
used after July 1 must be counted against 
the manufacturer's maximum permitted 
protein meal use—again at the rate of 3 
tons of protein meal per ton of urea used. 

3. The definition of “protein meal,”” under 


farm magazines. 


for you. Follow up! 


Trademark for Wisconsin Hybrids now being 
widely advertised. Farmers will be looking for 
it. Be ready! Producer’s list available. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Heavily Advertised 
to Build Your Sales 


Thousands of farmers are reading Wisconsin 
Hybrids hard-hitting, colorful ads in leading 
They’re building demand 


This Tag Tells The Story 
Attached to every sack, this Tag identifies Wisconsin Hy- 
brids Certified Seed Corn—a guarantee that the seed is 


field inspected, officially sampled, tagged and tested by 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Association. 


this order, is expanded to include sunflow- 
er seed meal. 

4. Protein meals used during the third 
quarter of 1944 in the manufacture of cubes 
and pellets, containing not less than 30 
per cent protein, for range feeding of cattle 
or sheep in excess of the average used for 


that purpose during the corresponding 
quarters of the base period years 1942 and 
1943, will not be charged against the maxi- 
mum total use permitted during the year. 
This provision is designed to anticipate the 
requirements for range feeding next winter, 
during the season of the year when pellet- 
ing facilities are not being used to capaci- 
ty, and to reduce the demand for proteins 
for range cattle and sheep later on in the 


-year when requirements for other classes of 


livestock seasonally increase. 


WISCONSIN HYBRIDS WIN 
WITH YOUR CUSTOMERS 


ON 4 COUNTS 


PROVEN DEPENDABLE for high 
yield of sound quality grain 


EXTRA PROFITABLE! Here’s 
CORN THAT KEEPS, cuts spoil- 
age waste 

SPECIALLY BRED to meet matur- 
ity need of three major Corn 
Zones 
KNOWN FOR STAND-UP ABIL- 


ITY, healthy vigorous corn that 
“takes it’ 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 


AGRONOMY BLOG. 


MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 


Establish Ceiling Prices 
On Argentine Corn 


OPA has set ceiling prices on Argentine 
corn which is being imported into the 
United States. The corn is expected to be 
sold to feed manufacturers and livestock 
producers in Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
coast areas. 

The maximum price for this corn effec- 
tive July 29, 1944 is fixed at $1.25 per bush- 
el, bulk, c.i.f. port of discharge. This price 
is for No. 1 and No. 2 corn with lower 
grades taken appropriate discounts as es- 
tablished in the corn regulation MPR 346, 
Amendment 1. 


Order 35%, Set-Aside 
For 1944 Rice Crop 


The WFA, in amendment 5 to war food 
order No. 10, requires rice millers to set 
aside 35 per cent of their milled production 
after October 1, 1944, for purchase by gov- 
ernment agencies. The new crop set-aside 
is 10 per cent less than during the 1943-44 
rice season and 25 per cent less than was 
required when WFO 10 was originally is- 
sued on January 21, 1943. 


Discuss Salsbury 
Sales Campaign 


In a mid-year sales conference of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories held in Chicago on 
Monday, July 24, prior to the IBCA conven- 
tion, Dr. J. E. Salsbury, president and foun- 
der of the organization, addressed a group 
of 35 field service directors, research and 
advertising representatives with emphasis 
on new research developments and their 
relation to sales. 

Herman G. Bos, general sales manager, 
reviewed the sales record and outlined 
plans for the promotion program to be 
used during the coming months. Dr. S. E. 
Eriksen and Dr. Neal F. Morehouse gave 
detailed discussions of new developments 
in the research departments and the ad- 
vances made in coping successfully with 
poultry diseases. 

Although all major items will be fea- 
tured in leading farm and poultry publica- 
tions during the coming months, N. A. Win- 
ter of the Winter Advertising Agency laid 
particular stress on the special campaign 
on Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps which will 
have coast to coast emphasis. To back up 
this campaign, dealers will be furnished 
with store display material and newly pre- 
pared sales helps to promote the sale of 
other well-known products of the Salsbury 
line. F 

@ WALTON ELEVATOR CO., Walton, Ind., 
has purchased the A. D. Shirley elevator 
for use as a storage warehouse. 

@ ORVAL DAVIS, Merritt, Ill., has assum- 
ed managership of the Farmers Grain Co., 
Bluffs, Ill., succeeding Mr. Fuller who has 
taken a position with the Terminal Grain 
Co. 

@ T. COTTLE CLARK, Douglas, Ga. has 
purchased the Strickland Seed & Feed Co. 
from J. F. Strickland who expects to be 
inducted shortly. 
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Walter Vye To Join 
Hales & Hunter 


Vye's “bible”, which used to confound 
commission men and other buyers in the 
days of the Vye Grain Co., will soon be 
back on the trading floor of the Minnea- 
polis Chamber of Commerce. 

Announcement has just been made that 
Walter R. Vye has resigned as manager of 
the Milwaukee offices 
of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. to 
accept a position as 
Minneapolis manag- 
er for the Hales & 
Hunter Co. of Chica- 
go. Mr. Vye intends 
to do a general grain 
business from the 
Hales & Hunter “'Bel- 
co” 1,500,000 bushel 
elevator at Minnea- 
polis and purchase 
barley for the firm's 
malting plants in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Mr. Vye is well known throughout the 
grain and feed trade of the United States 
having held positions with Cargill at both 
Chicago and Milwaukee just prior to his 
association with Archer-Daniels-Midland. 
He origina!ly operated the Vye Grain Co. 
at Minneapolis until illness forced his tem- 
porary retirement. 


Walter Vye 


Promising Hay Crop 
Predicted For 1944 


The 1944 hay crop, according to the 
department of agriculture, will be the third 
largest on record if the yields per acre turn 
out as indicated on July 1. The forecast is 
for 99 million tons, almost equal to the 
1943 yield but six million tons less than 
the record 1942 crop. 

Hay supplies for 1944-45, including new 
production and carry-over from 1943-44, 
are expected to total about 109.3 million 
tons. This quantity would be 3.7 million 
tons smaller than the 1943-44 supply, but 
two million tons more than the 1938-42 
average. In terms of hay and forage con- 
suming animal units, the prospective 1944- 
45 supply of hay probably will be slightly 
smaller per unit than a year earlier, not- 
withstanding a probable reduction in the 
number of hay consuming animals. 

@ DEE & SNIDER feed store, Christopher, 
Ill., has purchased the Christopher Feed 
store and will use the building for storage 
purposes. 

@ GUST FEED MILL, owned by R. C. Gust, 
three miles north of Three Oaks, Mich., 
burned to the ground July 23. Loss was 
estimated at $15,000, and was only par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

NEW MINERAL FEED FIRM 

The Monroe Minerals Co. has recently 
been organized at St. Louis, Mo. with E. A. 
Fallin, formerly associated with Uncle John- 
ny Mills, Houston, Tex., as manager. The 
firm will manufacture minerals for live- 
stock, and offices have been established at 
302 Century building, St. Louis. 
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@ FARM BUREAU CO-OP association, But- 
ler, Ind., has purchased the Collinsville 
elevator from General Mills and a tract of 
land at Spring road and West Elkton pike 
in Sevenmile. They will erect a feed plant 
and elevator at the Sevenmile site. 


EMIL BLACKY DISCHARGED 

Emil J. Blacky, former editor of The Feed 
Bag, has been honorably discharged from 
the United States marine corps and has 
accepted a position as editor of Jobber 
Topics, Chicago trade journal. Mr. Blacky, 
who held the rank of staff sergeant, en- 
listed in the marines in September 1942 


‘and for the past year and a half has been 


attached to the public relations staff at 
Chicago. 


Control Officials To 
Meet Oct. 27-28 


The American Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officicls will hold its 1944 meeting at 
the Statler hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
October 27-28, according to an announce- 
ment by L. E. Bopst, executive secretary. 

The meeting will immediately follow that 
of the association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, and members having special 
problems or subjects for discussion are 
urged to contact Mr. Bopst, at College Park, 
Md., at their earliest possible convenience. 
@ BAUER BROTHERS, of Campbellsport, 
Wis., have purchased the feed and coal 
business of J. F. Grahl in the village of Eden. 


An Ideal Base for 
Productive Poultry Mashes! 


STERLING Poultry Balancer—357 


Proteins, minerals, vitamins—highly concentrated 
and uniformly blended—here they are all in one 
bag. The use of Sterling Poultry Balancer in accord- 
ance with proper mixing formulas helps to balance 
ground grains and mill feeds for efficient, produc- 
tive results. A time-saver and money-maker for 
local mixers. Can be used to make both growing 
and laying rations for poultry and turkeys. Be ready 
for the coming egg season. Order STERLING 


Balancer now. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Minneapolis 


DEPENDABLE 
SINCE 


1884 Minnesota 
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Geed Men Relax at Boars Head Jamboree 


EED MEN, almost 200 strong, spent a 

day and evening just relaxing at the 
annual Boars Head jamboree held at the 
Hyperion Field club, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
July 31. The event was sponsored by the 
Des Moines Feed, Flour & Seed club of 
which Carroll Swanson of the Iowa Feed 
Co. is president. Bert Stoelpe of Sargent 
& Co. was chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 

Caught off the job by The Feed Bag 
camera at the party were, from left to right, 
TOP ROW: (1) C. M. Mitchell, G. A. Lang- 
worthy and Mark Thornburg of Des Moines 
with B. N. Knudtson, Roland; (2) Hugh Kel- 
ley, Des Moines with F. J. Pippert and 
Harry Foster of Gladbrook; (3) L. S. Daw- 
son, Gilbert; Jack Engler, Ames and W. C. 
Walker, Ogden; (4) W. C. Westerman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Carl Orsinger, Waterloo and 
Rudy Eschenheimer, Kansas City, Mo. 

SECOND ROW: (5) Dean Dungan, Des 
Moines; Tom Dyer and Bob Jones of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. and Milt Bock, Des Moines; 
(6) C. M. Stormes, Des Moines; Perry Forth- 
mann, St. Louis, Mo.; Verne Thede, Musca- 
tine; Jack Sams, Waukegan, Ill. and Jim 
Olson, West Bend; (7) Glen Estell, Creston 
with Reed Merrick and Bert Stolpe of Des 
Moines; (8) Guy Hillier, Cedar Rapids; 
C. M. Bodensteiner, Fort Dodge and Russell 
Ward, Cedar Rapids. 

THIRD ROW: (9) Don Wellwood and Lon 
Rich of Des Moines; Rudy Seversike, Fort 
Dodge and Frank Reuillard, Des Moines; 


(10) Jim Olson, West Bend; Walt Burhop, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Leo Murphy, Omaha, 


. Nebr. and Bob Beatty, Minneapolis, Minn.; 


(11) John Grenzebach, Tony Juhl and How- 
ard Boeke of Des Moines with George 
Cook, Dougherty; (12) Charles Decker, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. with Wallace Campbell and 
Maurice Wells of Waterloo. 

BOTTOM ROW: (13) Owen Manning, 
Rock Valley; George Summerville, Fort 
Dodge and Roland Peters, Ireton; (14) C. A. 
Johnson, Bloomfield; Tom Dusenberry, Des 
Moines; Gib Wood, Omaha, Nebr. and Ed 
Davis, Des Moines; (15) H. R. Van Maren, 
B. J. Hurt, M. L. Parks and Walter F. Wink- 
rutz of Des Moines; (16) Harold Thomas, 
Creston; Chris Miller and Bert Sargent of 
Des Moines; Art Nord, Creston and E. J. 
Bruntlett, Gowrie; (17) M. J. Wilkinson, 
Carroll Swanson and Dean Foster of Des 
Moines. 

@ A. W. H. LENDERS, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
vice president and general manager of 
plant operations for Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
died July 13, in Rochester, Minn., after a 
long illness. He was 77 years old. 

IOWA FEED SCHOOL 

The annual Iowa Feed Nutrition school 
sponsored jointly by the Western Grain & 
Feed Institute of Iowa will be held Mon- 
day, Sept. 25 at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa according to an an- 
nouncement by the committee in charge. 


Feed Wheat Sales 
Reported by WFA 


The war food administration reports that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. sold about 
321,000,000 bushels of feed wheat during 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1944. Sales 
during the preceding fiscal year, 1942-43 
totaled 275,000,000 bushels. 

At the beginning of the last fiscal year 
CCC owned 205,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
These stocks were supplemented by pur- 
chases of 219,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Stocks available for sale on June 30, 1944 
totaled 99,000,000 bushels. 

On June 30 CCC was holding 14,000,000 
bushels as collateral for loans on farm- 
stored 1943 crop wheat. A year earlier 
122,000,000 bushels of wheat were being 
held as collateral for loans. During the 
1943 fiscal year farmers put 129,800,000 
bushels of wheat under loan and of this, 
they redeemed 115,000,000 bushels. It is 
expected that considerably larger quan- 
tities of grain will be put under loan this 
year at the 90 per cent of parity rate re- 
cently announced by WFA. The loan rate 
averages about $1.35 a bushel on farms. 

Besides making loans to farmers at 90 
per cent of parity, the Corporation, since 
July 1, 1944, has bought 14,300,000 bushels 
of domestic wheat in terminal storage for 
use under the feed wheat and other pro- 
grams. 
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Chivs, the newsy houseorgan which 
Miss Mae Haupt edits for the Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., paid tribute in July to the 
pair of twins of Joy Allen, manager of the 
feed department of the McLaughlin Ward 
Co., Jackson, Mich. There are two girls 
born in April 1941 and two boys born in 
December 1942. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Gill of the Silmo 
Chemical Corp., Vineland, N. J., were 
recent guests of the John W. Rayney’s 
(Silmo representative) at their summer 
home on Pistakee lake, Ill. The Gills were 
returning from an extended business trip 
through Mexico and California. 

A recent announcement reveals that 
Miss Marion Borden, who had charge of 
the feed codes as deputy administrator 
of NRA in Washington, was married on 
May 16, 1942 to Charles T. Ferguson at 
Yuma, Arizona. 

“Do you want to know how to make 
some easy money,” the young son of 
Fred W. Kerber of the Kerber Milling Co., 


Emmetsburg, la., recently asked the pas-— 


tor of the family church who was a din- 
ner guest. Much to Fred’s embarrass- 
ment, when the pastor expressed interest 
the Kerber heir said: “Play the horses. 
My dad did and made $23.00.” 

Yachtsmen, ahoy! Herbert K. Clofine 
(the Philadelphia milk man) has come 
through with a picture of his yacht ‘Boo- 
jum II. It is 26 feet long, 8’ 11" beam, 
3’ draft and sleeps four. What about a 
picture of your boat? 

Bert Stoelpe, Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
and Wayne Fish, the Minneapolis “beau- 
ker’, competed with tenor solos at the 
annual Boars Head jamboree of the Des 
Moines Feed, Flour & Seed club at the 
Hyperion Field club in Des Moines on 
July 31. Wayne, who never wakes up be- 
fore the lights go on, sang “Oh What a 
Beautiful Morning”. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Faber, Chicago 
representative of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, were to meet Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Gebert, Jr., Lincoln Mill, Merrill, Wis., at 
a train scheduled to arrive in Chicago at 
7:00 p.m. the other evening after which 
the two couples had planned to have din- 
ner together. The Fabers met the train as 
planned only to find it posted one hour 
late, then two hours late and at 10:00 p.m. 
still two hours late, so the dinner was 
automatically postponed. A freight train 
had been derailed ahead of the Gebert 
“special’’, 

Don Schroeder and Dave Carlson of the 
North East Feed Mill Co. represented the 
Minneapolis feed trade at the funeral of 
Don Mihills, National Food Co., in Fond 
du Lac, Wis., on Sunday, August 6. Other 
feed men attending included Walter 
Griem of Madison, chief of the state feed 
inspection service; Pat Hennessy of 
Dodgeville; George La Budde of Milwau- 
kee; Dave and Carleton Boulay of Fond 
du Lac and Fred Pittelkow of Oshkosh, 
President of the Central Retail Feed asso- 
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ciation. David K. Steenbergh, publisher 
of The Feed Bag, was an honorary pall 
bearer. 

Bill Sinn, Standard Seed & Feed Co., 
Madison, Wis., passed out cigars July 26 
when he became a father for the second 
time. It was a girl, also for the second 
time, and the proud parents have named 
her Sharon Elaine. 


The naturally reticent president of the. 


Western Grain & Feed association, Carl 
Orsinger, Waterloo Mills, Waterloo, Iowa, 
made a speech at the recent Boars Head 
jamboree dinner in Des Moines even 
though it had ben announced there were 
to be no speeches. It really was a good 
party! 

C. M. “Stormy” Stormes, Iowa Feed Co., 
Des Moines, drove Leo Murphy, Allied 


Mills, Omaha, back to Omaha the day 
after the party and came back with — 
believe it or not — a case of bourbon. We 
haven't discovered whether the purchase 
was just that of another hoarder or the 

start of a revolution. — D.K.S. 

KILLED IN ACTION 
Lieut. John Milton Wagner, associated 
with his father, John Wagner, and brother, 
Kermit, in the Schuyler Milling Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., was killed in action in France, 
June 11, according to word received by his 
parents from the war department. He was 
previously reported missing. Lieut. Wagner, 
a graduate of Midland college, Fremont, 
Neb., entered the army in Sept. 1942. He 
was commissioned at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and went overseas in March of this year. 


THE 


BASE 


@ CALF MANNA 


SPRAY 


PHONE 7756 


“‘BIG DEPARTMENT STORE” 


FOR FEED MIXERS— 
FEED DEALERS 


@ MT. AIRY GRAN-I-GRIT 

@ MARBLEHEAD CALCIUM CARBONATE 
@ NOPCO VITAMIN OILS 

@ PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 

@ SMALL’S ALFALFA MEALS 

@ BLATCHFORD’S VITADINE 20 MIXING 


@ V-C TOBACCO STEM FERTILIZERS 

® NATIONAL CALF FOOD 

@® ANDERSON POULTRY EQUIPMENT 

@® CLEAR QUILL LIVESTOCK MINERAL 

@ BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL & PELLETS 

@ SERVALL-STAZDRY POULTRY LITTER 


@ SEA-COLL (SOFT PHOSPATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY) 


@ KRITTER KOTE HOG OIL 
@ KRITTER SPRAY—LIVESTOCK FLY 


@ ANDERSON CHICK BOXES 


@B-K ...TOXITE.. 
KRYOCIDE INSECTICIDES . .. HTH 15 


AND ... Many Other Leading Brands of Nationally Known, 
Universally Accepted Feeds. Ingredients and Supplies. 


WATERLOO MILLS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS — JOBBERS — WHOLESALERS 
Our service department offers free technical assistance to feed manufac- 
turers, large and small 


. BLACK LEAF 40 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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— well balanced 
(Continued from page 29) 


as many did last year, farmers bought the 
best chicks they could get—chicks hatched 
from trap nested hens,” explained Mr. 
Tucker. “Our efforts along that line in 1943 
helped farmers make money,” he contin- 
ued. “Those who bought the best made 
the most and they told their friends about 
it. The saying ‘Cast your bread upon the 
waters’ holds good today more than ever 
before. 

“The same program applies to feeds or 
any other products sold in the feed store. 
In spite of the local competition—three 
downtown dealers, two elevators, a hatch- 
ery, and two poultry dealers, all selling 


feed—we don’t cut our prices. We preach 
quality and depend upon service to hold 
our trade. In addition we advertise in the 
local paper and our suppliers mail two 
post card announcements each month to 
our list of customers and prospects cover- 
ing seasonal needs.” 

Mr. Tucker pointed out that the feed 
outlook is brighter for next year. "Feed is 


- more plentiful yet there is no oversupply,” 


he said. “This means that we will do well 
10 begin to sell again in order to restrain 
that very singular and destructive type of 
competition—the return to old methods of 
feeding which take the salts right out of 
the feed dealer’s store. 

“While reduction of hog and poultry pro- 
duction has been one foctor which has im- 


proved the feed situation, we do not recom- 
mend that any customer should curtail his 
production in a crisis like we met early in 
1944. Operate on an even keel, is our ad- 
vice. For example, last year when the 
boom was on, our, key feeders did noj 
greatly increase the size of their flocks. By 
the same token this yea: when so many 
were on the run to slow up production, 
these key feeders (we have 15 of them) 
went along on the same schedule as las} 
year. They will win by doing so. When a 
lot of people slow up that is a pretiy good 
time io keep right on batting out a good 
average. This policy insures a good profit 
for ali and keeps our vital food needs in 
production,” Mr. Tusker deciared. 

Most sales at the Bashore Feed store are 
on a cash and carry basis. Key feeders 


Note sturdy interior construction . .. 
oversize hammer bolts... accessibility. 


drive. 
Heavy-duty SKF self-aligning ball 


bearings running in oil, help assure 
long life, smooth operation. 


FOR SMOOTH, POWERFUL GRINDING... 


Only FORDS Gives You All 
These 11 Advanced Features 


All-steel construction . 
than same weight cast iron. 

2. Welded throughout . . . few bolts or rivets. 
3. Rigid design . . . absorbs stress. 

4. Scientifically balanced .. . less vibration. 

5 


. “Never-break” hammers with 4-way cutting 
action; powerful swing. 


6. Oversize SKF self-aligning ball bearings. 
7. Heavy-duty alloy steel shatt. 

8. Steel “squirrel cage” fan ... direct driven. 
9. Quick-opening lock for screen changing. 
Hand brake for instant stopping. 

. Quick-changing “drop-in” screens. 


Proved by more than 15 years of satisfactory 
mill performance. Available with belt or direct 


Send for full details and prices. We'll help 
you select the correct size and type. 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 1404 12th St., Streator, Ill. 


INDUSTRIAL 
HAMMERMILL 


40 to 150 H.P. Capacities 


. . 6 times stronger 


buy on open account and pay on milk 
check day, usually the 20th of the month. 
Feed and custom grinding account for 
about 75 per cent of the total sales while 
remedies, supplies and miscellaneous items 
make up the balance. 


Wallace Wing Heads 
Marblehead Lime Co. 


Wallace E. Wing, Chicago, Ill., has been 
elected president of the Marblehead Lime 
Co., Chicago, to succeed B. L. McNulty who 
died last March, according to an announce- 
ment by company officials. 

Mr. Wing has been with Marblehead 
Lime for over 20 years operating several 
of the companies plants in that time. Prev- 
ious to his elevation to the presidency he 
served as vice president in charge of pro- 
duction and research. 

Other officers of the Marblehead Lime 
Co. are: M. R. Mathews and R. A. Temple, 
vice presidents; Earl Heubner, treasurer; 
and P. N. Hauser, secretary. W. M. Peason 


is manager of the mineral feed division. 


@ JOHN MOORE, Kirksville, Ohio, has 
purchased the elevator, at Pataskala, for- 
merly operated by the late Carl L. Mead. 
© 
@ C. F. SMITH, Miltonvale, Kan., is the 
new manager of the Hart Grain Co. suc- 
ceeding A. G. Blankenship. 
@ SNOVER GRAIN CO., Snover, Mich., 
has purchased the elevator at Tyre, Mich., 
and started operations under the manage- 
ment of Berle McGunegle, who is a partner 
with his father in the Snover Grain Co. 
NEW RIBOFLAVIN BOOKLET © 
A comprehensive report on the use of 
pure crystalline riboflavin in commercial 
poultry rations and its value in poultry 
nutrition has recently been prepared by 
Dr. G. F. Heuser, professor of poultry nutri- 
tion at Cornell university, and published in 
pamphlet form by Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., 
Roche Park, Nutley, N. J., makers of ribo- 
flavin and other vitamin products. The 
booklet contains a summary on the im- 
portance of riboflavin in poultry nutrition 
including all scientific data available up 
to Nov. 15, 1943. Copies of the report may 
be obtained by writing Paul J. Cardinal, 
manager of the Hoffmann-La Roche vitamin 


division. 
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Shores Co. Adopts 


New Firm Name 


Officials of the Shores Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, well known mineral and live- 
stock specialty manufacturers have an- 
nounced that the name of the company 
has been changed to Barlow, Wright & 
Shores, Inc. The expanded name involves 
no changes in personnel, products or poli- 
cies, officials said, but was made chiefly 
to bring into the 
company name the 
names of the three 
men who are active- 
ly directing the af- 
fairs of the organiza- 
tion. 

Arthur M. Barlow, 
president of the com- 
pany, is well known 
in business, agricul- 
tural and financial 
circles. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota and has 
engaged in banking and business in Min- 
nesota and Iowa. He has won distinction 
for his ability in management and in civic 
affairs, and is listed in “Who's Who in 
America” and “Who's Who in Business.” 

Mear! R. Wright, executive vice presi- 
dent, is a recognized authority on livestock 
feeding and sanitation. He went into the 
manufacture and 
sale of livestock pro- 
ducts upon leaving 
school, and has 
headed the sales or- 
ganizations of sever- 
al well known mid- 
western mineral and 
livestock specialties 
companies. Mr. 
Wright is head of the 
company’s ‘‘Corn 
King” division and is M. R. Wright 
personally known to hundreds of dealers 
throughout the country. 

Gordon Shores, vice president, started 
with the company as a part time worker 
for his father, G. A. Shores, and has de- 
voted his time exclusively to the poultry 
| end of the business. 


Arthur Barlow 


LEE, 


He has worked his 
way up through all 
branches of the com- 
pany including man- 
ufacturing, sales, and 
research, and is now 
head of the poultry 
division. 
Coincidental with 
the adoption of the 
“ae new name, Barlow- 
Gordon Shores Wright & Shores, 
Inc., have announced a substantial expan- 
sion program. Floor space will be increas- 
ed approximately 33 per cent, and new 
laboratory and manufacturing equipment 
is being added, 


@ ELMER KIRBY, Bloomfield, Ind., formerly 
of Indianapolis, has purchased a one-half 
interest in the Bloomfield Mill & Elevator 
Co., forming a partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Carl K. Griffith, who has owned 
and operated the business since 1926. 
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What's the Dig advantage 
local feed mixers get 
with BIOTOL ? 


BRAND 


ust THIis— you will be able to get Biotol Brand Fortified 
J Sardine Oil when you need it. 


Warehouse stocks are maintained in key locations all over 
the country. A distributor near you is ready to ship your 
supply of Biotol Brand promptly. 


And Biotol Brand gives you all the other advantages, too: 
high quality the backing of a famous name a wide range 
of biologically tested potencies and A to D ratios, allowing 
you to get the additional 
Vitamin A which wartime 
feeds need, and still comply 
with Order L-40. 


Know the satisfaction of 
having a ready supply of A 
& D Vitamin Oil. Use Biotol 
Brand Fortified Sardine Oil. 


BIOTOL BRAND FORTIFIED SARDINE OIL 
is produced, tested, and guaranteed by 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
PACKERS OF DEL MONTE BRAND FOODS 


FOR POULTRY 


AND ANIMAL 
FEEDING 
PRODUCED 
¢ KING CORPORATION 


BIOTOL 


MAIN OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


iw A & D 
RDINE 
sTOCKS ARE AN AILABLE IN: 
BpostON purFALO CHICAGO COLUMBUS, O- DENVER 
DES MOINES peTRo't HOUSTON jersey CITY 
KANSAS CITY: MO. LOS ANGELES OMAHA ONTARIO. CALIF. 
PORTLAND. ORE. SALT LAKE city st. PAUL SEATILE e 
Contact Your Nearest Distributor: 
ATKINS & puRBROW, \NC. 477 Milk St- BOSTON, 9 MASS. 
ATKINS & puRBROW, INC. 933 Mulberry St KANSAS CITY. 7, MO- 
ATKINS & DURBROW, 465 John St. NEw YORK, 7,N. 
ATKINS & pURBROW INC. 4007 Jones St OMAHA. 8: NEBR. ; 
ATKINS & puRBROW. 9995 Universit¥ Ave- Sst. PAUL, 44, MINN. 
ATKINS & pURBROW CORP: S. Western CHICAGO: 8. : 
BROWN- WEIDMAN prok. CO- Box 5972, Terminal Anne” DENVER, 17, COLO. 
CALIF. PACKING SALES CO- Portland Sta., P- O- 9499 PORTLAND, 14: ORE. 
CALIF. PACKING SALES CO- Bell Street Terminal SEATILE, 41, WASH. 
COOK-BOYNTON COMPANY 4907 E. Olymeic Bld. Los ANGELES, CALE: 
STERLING H- NELSON CO- 595 S. Ath West SALT LAKE city, 4, UTAH 
| FRANK SNELL The Sugarland Industries SUGARLAND, TEXAS 
| WESTERN products CO- 407 E. Main St ONTARIO, CALF: 


This month The Feed Bag salutes R. E. 

Waliers who will celebrate his birthday on 

September 27. Rae is one of the leading 

You Are One feed men of the state of lowa where his 


firm, the Harlan Rendering Co., operates 
a hatchery, five grain elevators, a feed 

f h F manufacturing plant, both wholesale and 
0 t & 2 Ows 0 retail feed businesses and the rendering 
plant. Headquarters are located at Harlan 
with branches at Corley and Elkorn. 


(a) wants to simplify mix- Since the war, Rae has left his business 
ing operations in the hands of associates and devoted his 
5 time to government service. He served 18 
(b) prefers to use DRY months as chairman of his local war price 
and rationing board, doing such an out- 


vitamin D. standing job that he was promoted to the 


— position of director of the Iowa district 
(c) finds it difficult to ob- OPA headquarters at Des Moines and then 
tain dried milk by- promoted again last February 1 to his 
roducts. present post of regional administrator of 

P the OPA with headquarters at Chicago. RAE E. WALTERS 


(d) wants to reduce costs 
of poultry mashes. Sept. 1—MAX ALBERT, Galesburg Soy Products Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
EUGENE ARMS, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 
DR. J. E. SALSBURY, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa 
© & Sept. 2—SAM FREDMAN, Fredman Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Then Multi - Mix Sept. 3— WILLIAM ANDERSEN, New England By-Products Corp., Boston, Mass. 
ED HANSON, Hanson Feed Co., Hollandale, Wis. 

Sept. 4—J. M. CHILTON, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Can Help PAUL E. RIEBS, Riebs Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 5— ARTHUR ACKERMAN, Oyster Shell Products Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

CLARA G. WOODSON (Mrs.), Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Ma 

MULTI-MIX saves labor Sept. 6—LINDLEY H. PATTEN, Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn. 


in the plant by providing 
vitamin D (fish oil) and 
riboflavin (vitamin G) in 
one easy-to-handle pro- 
duct. 


Each 20 pounds of MUL- 
TI-MIX supplies as much 
vitamin D as 20 pounds 
(21/, gallons) 100-D oil 
and as much riboflavin as 
150 pounds of dried skim 
or buttermilk. MULTI- 
MIX also contains a liver 
base which, in addition to 
riboflavin, provides other 
B complex vitamins, such 
as niacin and pantothenic 
acid. 


Ideal for custom mixing. 
Always dry and free- 
flowing. Packed in 100- 
pound fibre drums. Econ- 
omical to use. Write for 
prices. 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Sept. 7—TYLER KAY, Tyler Kay Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. L. PRIES, Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. W. WATSON, S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sept. 8—RONALD C. BOOTH, Piper Grain & Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
H. L. KRUEGER, Krueger Bros., Forest Jct., Wis. 
WILL K. MILLER, Orlando, Fla., (S. Howes Co., Inc.) 
Sept. 9—J. E. FRANCIS, Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
HUGH HALE, Hale Grain Co., Royal, lowa 
Sept. 1O— WM. H. DANFORTH, Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
FRED DEHOFF, Fred DeHoff Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. lI—JOHN DAVIS, J. Walter Rice Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
HARRY C. MCADAMS, Chicago, Ill. (E. F. Drew & Co.) 
WALTER J. C. MUELLER, Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Sept. 13S—HENRY W. SWANSON, Des Moines, Iowa (White Laboratories, Inc.) 
Sept. 14—E. G. CHERBONNIER, Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARLES I. POST, National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Sept. 15S—A. J. FEIGEL, Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
JOSEPH B. MANASSE, Werthan Bag Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 16—R. L. CHRISTY, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo. 
Sept. 17— LLOYD M. FARIS, W. J]. Small Sales Co., Kansas City, Kan. 
FRANK J. HOLT, Aurora, Ill. (White Laboratories, Inc.) 
A. F. LEATHERS, Swift & Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
T. G. WILKINSON, Farallone Packing Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 18—O. P. GOSSETT, Consolidated Products Co., Danville, Ill. 
Sept. 21I—L. W. NOLTE, American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 22— VICTOR REID, Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 23— O. F. CLAYTON, Checkerboard Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
EARL L. DINGLE, Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp., Towson, Maryland 
J. R. SCHMERTZ, Mathieson Alkali Works, New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 25— STUART NORDVALL, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
L. R. PEEL, Rice Laboratories, Inc., Dassel, Minn. 
W. F. SINN, Standard Seed & Feed Co., Madison, Wis. 
Sept. 27—R. E. WALTERS, Regional Administrator, OPA, Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 22— CHAS. H. APPEL, C. H. Appel Comm. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
JOHN W. GRIFFITH, Northern Oats Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 29—J. F. SCHROEDER, North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
M. W. THATCHER JR., Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 30— PAUL X. SMITH, R. J. Roesling & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Personnel Changes 
Revealed By Nopco 


Perc S. Brown, vice president in charge 
of the vitamin division of the National Oil 
Products Corp., Harrison, N. J., has an- 
nounced the following promotions and per- 
sonnel changes designed to keep pace with 
the changing requirements of current and 
post war business prospects: 

Sales Department 

Leslie M. Brown—transferred from man- 
ager, agricultural dept., Harrison, and as- 
signed to special duties, directly respon- 
sible to Perc S. Brown. Franklin Fader— 
appointed director of advertising and pro- 
motion—to continue present activities as 
director of market research. Ruth L. Her- 
man—promoted to supervisor of the com- 
bined office forces of agricultural and “Vi- 
tex” departments. 

Production Department 

Robert W. Davie — promoted to chief 
chemical engineer—all vitamin production 
units. Robert J. Kingsley—promoted to new 
post as assistant to Arthur Larry in raw 
material purchasing. Michael C. Knoth— 
promoted from acting manager to manager 
of Nopco’s plant at Richmond, Calif. Elmer 
Heydt—promoted to production manager 
of vitamin production units at Harrison. 
' Arthur Wagner—promoted to new post as 
assistant production manager of Harrison 
vitamin production units. Emil Accampo— 
promoted to acting production supervisor, 
vitamin production, at Nopco’s Cedartown, 
Ga. plant. 

Technical Department 

A newly created department to be head- 
ed by Andre E. Briod—directly responsible 
to Perc S. Brown. Leo J. Mosch—promoted 
to head, mechanical department. Charles 
E. Dryden—promoted to new position as 
head, vitamin process development. Loran 
O. Buxton—promoted to head, new pro- 
ducts laboratory. Archie B. Porter—con- 
firmed as head, vitamin pilot laboratory. 
Technicians Virginia Loucks, Jane Nagle— 
transferred to new products laboratory. 

Vitamin Laboratories 

Dr. Kenneth Morgareidge—promoted to 
director, Nopco vitamin laboratories. Dr. 
John R. Foy—promoted to head, Nopco 
bio-assay laboratories. 

@ SARGENT & CO., Des Moines, Iowa, is 
completing construction of six reinforced 
concrete grain storage bins with a total 
capacity of 80,000 bushels. 


@ GRAY AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., is making extensive 
plant improvements including a driveway 
through the building, dump pit, new ele- 
vators and new Blue Streak hammer mill. 
—— 
HILLTOP POULTRY SCHOOL 

Fred H. Moore, manager of the Hilltop 
Laboratories, Minneapolis, Minn., has an- 
nounced that the Hilltop Laboratories will 
conduct another short course for poultry 
service men August 28 to September 1. 
Students will be taught recognition and 
treatment of poultry diseases, principles of 
sanitation, post-mortem procedure, capon- 
ization, vaccinating and blood testing. En- 
rollments are being accepted now. 
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Now and in the 
Postwar Period 


National Calf Food 


Feed dealers find NATIONAL 
CALF FOOD builds rapid re- 
peat sales. Saves money for dairy 
farmers; produces sturdy calves. 
Let us fit NATIONAL CALF 
FOOD into your present plans. 
It will pay profits now and after 


the war. We invite your inquiry. 


Made in the Heart of America’s Dairyland 
SINCE 1885 


NATIONAL FOOD Co. 


D. R. MIHILLS 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
Iowa Distributor: Minnesota Distributor: 
Waterloo Mills Co. North East Feed Mill Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa Minneapolis, Minn. 


- 


— salt 


(Continued from page 50) 


about the specific salt requirements of 
feeding and the nutritive requirements of 
the various farm animals under any and 
all conditions. However, in the absence of 
complete information, we feel safest letting 
farm animals have free-choice access to 
salt just as much as is practicable. We have 
in this and some other respects come to 
have a high appreciation of farm animals 
as to their ability to decide what is good 
for them. 

And isn't this free-choice system of feed- 
ing salt easily applied? It does not call 
for any weighing or measuring, nor do we 
have to put salt in capsules to be given to 
animals, nor in a drench for periodic ad- 


ministration. Free-choice feeding of salt is 
both simple and scientific. 


At more than one point I have referred 
to special wartime problems in the matter 
of feeding, or livestock production in gen- 
eral. The question frequently is asked as 
to what the postwar livestock picture may 
be. 


When we think of continental Europe 
and its many occupied countries that have 
suffered a reduction of 30 per cent, 40 per 
cent, or more of their livestock populations, 
some of the areas almost totally depleted 
of livestock, when furthermore we consider 
other countries east and west of us that 
have been ravaged by war and that need 
rehabilitation of its agriculture and its 
livestock, how can we help but feel that 
the demand for meat, milk, eggs, and for 


Ge that profitable 
Pourtrry WORMER 


Won’t Sicken Birds or Knock 
Egg Production 


The months ahead offer the greatest wormer sales opportu- 
nity in history. Because of critical feed shortage, every layer 
consuming feed this year must lay maximum number of eggs. 
This means she should be wormed. 


With Gizzard Capsules your customers can worm safely, ef- 
fectively without knocking egg production. The insoluble coat- 
ing protects medicine until crushed by gizzard—delivers correct 
dose, full strength to worms. For all 3 kinds of worms—Pin, 
Large Round, and Large Tapes. Gets heads of all species that 
any product on the market can get. 


Gizzard Capsules are backed by intensive advertising in 
leading poultry and farm periodicals. Complete literature, store 
displays, plus the Lee Way Poultry Book direct profitable Giz- 
zard Capsule business into your store. If there is no exclusive 
Lee Dealer in your town write today for sizes, prices. Address 
personal attention of E, A. Gould. 


Geo. H. Lee Company, Omaha, 8, Nebr. 


the animals themselves will not stop the 
minute the guns have ceased firing. More 
than once we have heard that the lend- 
lease principle must be extended into post- 
war years. 

It therefore seems reasonable to suppose 
that the American farmer for some years to 
come will be called upon to produce to the 
maximum of his efficiency and iri this pro- 
gram of efficient and economical produc- 
tion the feed industry must be prepared to 
share equal responsibility. 


Transit Grain Plans 
New Facilities 


Announcement has been made by the 
Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth, Tex., of the 
sale of their Fort Worth mill and plant to 
the Producers Grain Corp. J. R. McDonald, 
vice president of the Transit organization 
stated that none of the organization's busi- 
ness had been sold and that the transac- 
tion concerned only their present Fort 
Worth properties which they had outgrown 
and were inadequate for the company’s 
rapid expansion during recent years. 

Mr. McDonald advised that plans were 
now being processed for the construction 
of a new feed concentrate manufacturing 
plant, new laboratory facilities, and a new 
seed plant and grain elevator, to be built 
in Fort Worth, where the company main- 
tains its home offices. He also added that 
the company had been increasing its coun- 
try elevator facilities and that plans were 
in the making for the location of a feed 
concentrate manufacturing plant in the 
northern section of the United States in 
line with the specialized service which the 
feed division of the company offers feed 
mixers exclusively. 

@ CLAY SYLER, Liberty Mills, Ind., has 
completed remodeling the feed grinding 
room at the Liberty Mills elevator. New 
equipment includes a Blue Streak hammer 
mill and a Sidney corn sheller. 

@ HEDRON ELEVATOR CO., Winthrop, 
Minn., has completed its new feed mill, a 
two-story building, equipped with modern 
machinery including a mixer, feed scraper 
and magnetic separator. 

@ HAROLD P. McGRATH has been ap- 
pointed manager of the feeds division at 
the Dunlop Milling Co., Inc., Clarksville, 
Tenn., a division of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
according to an announcement by Ear! J. 
Heseman, president of Igleheart Bros. 

HEARS ABOUT D-DAY 

O. E. M. Keller, president of Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio, has been receiving a 
first-hand description of the invasion of 
France from his son Lieut. (j.g.) Crosby 
Keller who recently spent a one-week leave 
with his parents. Lieut. Keller of the navy 
medical corps was attached to an LST boat 
transporting wounded from the Normandy 
beachheads back to England on D-Day, 
and reports that the first reaction of the 
wounded was disgust at being knocked out 
of the battle before they had begun to 
fight. On one of the journeys his ship car- 
ried a large group of German prisoners. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


THANKFUL 
A young hillbilly from an isolated ranch 
bought an ice cream cone, walked out- 
side to eat it, then carried the cone care- 
fully back to the soda fountain. Handing 
it to the clerk, he said: ‘Much obliged for 
the use of the vase.” 
* * * 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
Motor Cop: “Hey you! Didn't you hear 
me say ‘pull over’?” 
Driver: “Why, I thought you said, ‘Good 
afternoon, Senator’.” 

Motor Cop (smiling): “Yes, isn’t it a 
warm day, Senator!” 
* * * 

Some girls aren't afraid of mice while 
others really have very pretty legs. 
* * * 


LITTLE THINGS 
It's the little things that bother 
And put us on the rack; 
You can sit upon a mountain, 
But you can’t sit on a tack. 
* 
TOO SWEET FOR WORDS 
A salesman bringing his bride south on 
their honeymoon visited a hotel where he 
had boasted of the fine honey. 
“Rastus,” he asked the colored waiter, 
“where’s my honey?” 
“Ah don't know, boss,” replied Rastus, 
eyeing the lady cautiously, “she don’t 


on 


work here no mo’. 
* 
Get a bunch of bonds, to buy a bunch 
of bombs, to bomb a bunch of bums. 
* * * 
PARTICULAR 
The hired girl had been sent down to 
the brook to fetch a pail of water but 
stood gazing at the flowing stream ap- 
parently lost in thought. 
“What's she waiting for?” asked her 
mistress, who was watching. 
“Dunno,” wearily replied her husband. 
“Perhaps she hasn't seen a pailful she 
likes yet.” 


* * * 


CARRYING IT TOO FAR 

An Englishman and an American were 
crossing the ocean on a boat. While 
chatting on deck one day the English- 
man inquired about the American's occu- 
pation. 

“I'm a magician,” was the confident 
answer. 

“Really! If you please, sir, what is your 

“I make things disappear,” replied the 
American smilingly. 

Just ct that instant a torpedo scored a 
direct hit, and the two voyagers found 
themselves in the water clinging to wreck- 
age. 

Shaking the water from his eyes the 
Englishman sputtered angrily, “I suppose 
you think that's funny!” 
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PERFECT DESCRIPTION 

Clerk: “What's the matter, sonny?” 

Little Boy: ‘Please, sir, have you seen 
a lady without a little boy who looks like 
me?” 

* * * 

Maybe the reason they call our langu- 
age the mother tongue is because women 
use it the most. 


HOME, JAMES 

Drunk (to splendidly uniformed. by- 
stander): “Shay, call me a cab, will ya?” 

Uniformed Bystander: ‘My good man, I 
am not the doorman; I am a naval offi- 
cer. 

Drunk: “Aw right, then call me a boat, 
I gotta get home.” 

* * * 

A city and a chorus girl are much alike 
‘tis true, a city is built with outskirts and 
a chorus girl is too. 

* * * 
STOPPED IN TIME 

Father: “Now, aren't you glad you pray- 
ed for a little sister?” 

Small boy (after viewing twin sisters): 
“We-ell yes, Daddy, but aren't you glad 
I stopped when I did?” 


WHY ADD 


VITAMIN 


Ergosterol? 


ing manufacturers of hog, cattle, 
sheep and horse and mule feed. 


NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


Phone 
Worth 2-3140 
J. J. Nichols 


Eastern 
Representative 


IFCO 
Irradiated 
Ergosterol 

120 Broadway 
Suite 1614 
New York, N. Y, 


‘,». animals must have an adequate supply of Vitamin D to enable 
them to assimilate and utilize the calcium in their food ... Re- 
quirements of Vitamin D are especially great durng growth... 
during pregnancy there is a special need by the mother for 
Vitamin D and also for Calcium and Phosphorus. . .” 
—Feeds and Feeding, 20th Edition, 
F. B. Morrison, page 128 


Why Add IFCO Brand Irradiated 


This easy-to-mix, dependable IFCO source of 
Vitamin D costs you no more to add. Permits 
you to use SAME TYPE of Vitamin D 
(irradiated ergosterol) generally used in 
fortifying human and dog foods. See 
labels. Already used by many lead- 


Process Patent Applied For 


This Seal Is 
Your 
Protection 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
( 


| Approved for 


D TO YOUR FEEDS? 
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ITH both income taxes and increased 

demands for wartime charities 
squeezing businessmen it might be well to 
analyze the relationship between the two. 
The government, as is generally known, 
allows deductions from income in reckon- 
ing federal income tax up to 15 per cent 
of the income. Beyond that figure, charity 
contributions are fully taxable. 

What is not generally appreciated is how 
sharply charity contributions reflect them- 
selves in a downward scaling of income 
taxes. While the first $2,000 of taxable in- 
come carries 19 per cent normal and sur- 
tax it is the highest bracket of income from 
which charity contributions receive their 
tax exemption. Thus, a business man hav- 
ing say $10,000 taxable income (after per- 
sonal exemptions) would find that a $500 
charity contribution results in an income 
tax that is lower by approximately $170 
due to the fact that his highest $2,000 of 
taxable income puts him in the 34 per cent 
normal and surtax bracket and it is from 
this bracket that the $500 deduction comes. 
Or, stated another way, his $500 contribu- 
tion costs him about $330. 

For ready reference the following table 
will indicate the approximate cost of char- 
ity contributions in various tax brackets. 
Note that this table is based on net income 
after personal exemption, i.e.: the income 
actually bearing taxation. Thus, a married 


to charity drops 
as income rises 


business man might have say $9,300 net 
income. With no dependents except his 
wife and with a total of $600 in other de- 
ductible items he would then be in the 
$7,500 category. He would have a maxi- 
mum deductible charity allowance of $1395 
of income tax free if he wished to donate 
that much. 


Net income after Approximate net cost 


personal exemptions of donation 
except charity $100 $500 $1,000 
Up to $2,000 81 

4,000 78 390 

7,500 70 350 700 
10,000 66 330 660 
15,000 54 270 540 
20,000 48 240 480 
25,000 42 210 420 


Generally, charitable contributions are 
defined as contributions to non-partisan 
organizations functioning with charitable, 
educational, religious or scientific objec- 
tives, such as churches, schools, colleges, 
hospitals, Red Cross and various other war 
telief organizations, YMCA, YWCA, etc. 
Among the contributions not deductible 
are those made to political organizations 


or political candidates or to lobbies or or- 
ganizations primarily engaged in affecting 
legislation. Neither are contributions to 
needy individuals deductible, no matter 
how worthy. 

Members of the feed industry who are 
contemplating a donation to the Halpin 
House building fund may be interested to 
learn that the internal revenue department 
has ruled that all such contributions are 
deductible in figuring federal income tax 
returns. 

@ J. F. JOHN, Adair, Iowa, has purchased 
the L. E. Faber mill at Kanawha. Possession 
was given August 1. 

@ THEO. G. SCHILLING elevator, Charles 
City, Iowa, has been purchased by Mark 
Eischeid and Clyde King of New Hampton. 

POULTRY GRIT BOOKLET 

The Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, 
Ga., has just published a pamphlet “Why 
Granite Grit for Poultry”. The pamphlet in- 
cludes a summary of recent experiments 
conducted by Eugene McConnell at the 
poultry department of the University of 
Georgia. Statements by other leading au- 
thorities on the values and advantages of 
poultry grit are also contained in the pub- 
lication. The writers include: O. B. Kent, in 
charge of the poultry service department of 
the Quaker Oats Co.; Carl H. Schroeder, 
associate director of poultry research and 
service at the Larro research farm; C. E. 
Lee, director of research on the Beacon 
Milling Co.'s poultry research farm; and 
A. G. Phillips, sales manager, Allied Mills, 
Inc. 


1s BLUE RIBBON 


SPECIAL /N YOUR 


THE MERCHANTS CREAMERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


BLUE 
RIBBO 


Special 


A CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK Product 


... IS A SURE PROFIT MAKER 
IN YOUR FEED DEPARTMENT 


When offering Blue Ribbon Special, 
either plain or with wheat germ and 
cod liver oil added, you give your. 
customers an opportunity to get 
highest feeding and medicinal value 
from their feed. Has high keeping 
quality. Write us today for detaiis 
and prices. 


PLANTS LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
MIDDLE WEST 
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lowa Feed Institute 


Names Secretary 


O. N. La Follette, for the past five and a 
half years field inspector for the Iowa de- 
partment of agriculture, has resigned his 
post to become secretary of the Feed Insti- 
tute of lowa, a statewide educational or- 
ganization devoted to problems of live- 
stock and poultry feeding. 

Organized a year ago, the feed institute 
has played an important role in promoting 


O. N. LA FOLLETTE 


better feeding practices and better stand- 
ards of livestock and poultry management 
and sani‘ation, in the interest of the war 
effort. The institute works in close harmony 
with feed and grain associations, the agri- 
cultural department and the colleges and 
feed research scientists for greater efficien- 
cy and results. 

Mr. LaFollette has been active in various 
Iowa feed organizations, and has been in 
direct charge of inspecting feed products 
for tne state during recent years. Prior to 
joining the department of agriculture he 
did institutional work with the state board 
ot cortrol, and earlier was an instructor in 
science and agriculture in Iowa schools. 
He saw overseas service with the medical 
corps in the first world war. 

@ LIETHEN GRAIN CO. elevator, Apple- 
ton, Wis., was destroyed by fire the night 
of July 8. Over 70,000 bushels of grain 
and considerable machinery were destroy- 
ed in the blaze. Frank Liethen, president 


of the company estimated the loss at 
$100,000. 


JEFFREY SUCCEEDS PARKHURST 

Fred P. Jeffrey, New Brunswick, N. J., 
assistant professor of poultry husbandry at 
Rutgers university has resigned his posi- 
tion, to take charge of the poultry depart- 
ment at Massachusetts Siate college ac- 
cording to an announcement by Rutgers 
officials. Mr. Jeffrey will succeed Dr. Ray- 
mond T. Parkhurst, who recently resigned 
to become director of nutritional research 
for the Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


in the 


FEED MIXING INDUSTRY 


We regret that there were unforeseen delays in 
starting production of Nadrisol Dried Distillers 
Solubles in our new Kansas City plant. This was 
principally due to the non-receipt of certain essen- 
tial equipment on which delivery had been prom- 


ised early last spring. 


Now, however, our Kansas City plant is producing 
Nadrisol Dried Distillers Solubles, and every effort 
is being exerted to reach maximum production in 


the shortest possible time. 


We are confident that the production of Nadrisol 
Dried Distillers Solubles will prove most useful to 
feed mixers throughout the Middle West and 
Southwest and that the increasing output of this 
ingredient will definitely help to relieve the short- 
age of feedstuffs. 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 


GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES DRIED DISTILLERS soLUBLES 
of 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS. CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION + 120 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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NE of the best painting kinks I ever 
heard was told me by an experienced 
painter a short time ago—a kink that is of 
sufficient value to be put in print, so the 
writer thinks. The painting expert said, 
“When you go up a ladder with a bucket 
of paint it is wise to have only a small 
amount of paint in the bucket.” Then the 
painter went on and gave his reasons why: 
(1)—If you should happen to drop the 
bucket and the paint spills out, you won't 
lose much paint. (2)—You needn't be as 


Join the national war on waste with 
KIL-BALM—kills rats deader’n a door- 


that are handy for 
feed men to know 


by F. W. MADISON 


careful in handling the paint as you must 
be if the bucket is full. (3)—If you must let 
go of your brush temporarily you can place 
it upright inside the bucket whence it can- 
not fall out; and most important of all, (4) 


nail—without fuss or muss or mixing. 
Use it on your own premises—see how 
surely it works—sell it to your custo- 
mers to rid their buildings and farms 
of these robbers and saboteurs. 


Good margin—sells on 
sight—resells on use. 
Here’s the deal—16 oz. 
bottle retails for $1,00; 
costs you $7.00 a dozen. 
(send cash with order). 


KILLER-DILLER CORPORATION 


Formerly KIL-BALM Division FEED SUPPLIES, Inc. 


741 N. MILWAUKEE STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


—When dipping your brush you are no} 
obliged to “look” for fear of dipping too 
deep—you know that when the brush hits 
bottom you have the desired amount of 
paint on the brush. Point 4 is particularly 
valuable when you are in a “tight place” 
as one sometimes is when on a ladder and 
it is difficult or even impossible to look 
down. This therefore is a safety measure 
as well as one of economy. 


Another of this expert's pet kinks is to 
mix paint with putty when puttying the 
windows. He uses paint of the same color 
as the house or windows s0 that.ii will not 
be necessary to paint the putty atfter it is 
in picce, which is always a rather difficult 
ard time-consuming job. In fact, putty is 
offen permitted to retain its own natural 
color despite its disagreement with the 
color harmony of the house. 

And finally, this expert has found that he 
can wake the putty slick betier by first 
cleaning the window frames and adding 
a coat of paat before using the paint-mix- 
ed putty. Allow the paint to become almost 
dry and then apply the putty-pain: com- 
bination. It will stay very well—much bet- 
ter than without the paint. The putty will 
stick still better if the window pane is giv: 
en sufficient clearance all around so that 
theie will be a “crack” into which to pacx 
the putty. In other words, don’t make a 
tight fit when you put in the window pane; 
a “loose” fit is better, and the reason why 
is obvious. 

Not long ago I saw a beautiful white 
chimney in one of the mid-western states. 
It was a new chimney, built of reinforced 
concrete. The cost of the painting was said 
to be in the region of $100. 

But within one month after the painting 
some ugly black crooked streaks appeared 
all around the chimney, beginning at the 
top and terminating about half way down. 
Whether those streaks were caused by 
steam from the soot blowers, from exhaust, 
from blowoff, or from soot accumulating at 
the top and then washed down by rain, 
the writer does not know. Anyway, he does 
know that the streaks were there and the 
chimney no longer looks like a work of art. 
Its beauty was of short duration. 

The writer contends that it is a waste of 
time and money to paint a large concrete 
chimney. Concrete doesn’t need paint and 
besides paint doesn't improve the appear- 
ance of concrete. It isn’t customary to 
paint concrete dams, pavements, retaining 
walls, sidewalks, breakwaters, and so on. 
Neither does a brick or tile chimney need 
paint. 

Steel chimneys should be painted to re- 
tard corrosion, but concrete, brick, and til- 
ing do not corrode. Why paint them? It is 
often good advertising to paint one’s firm 
name on a concrete, tile, or brick chimney 
but as a “preservative”, paint isn't neces- 
sary, and as a beautifier it seldom beauti- 
fies. 

@ WILLIAM NOSER, Venedy, IIl., formerly 
of Millstadt, has opened an elevator and 
feed mill in the old Meyer mill at Venedy. 
@——-- 
@ JONAHAN HUNTER, Cuba City, Wis., is 
the new owner of the Cuba City Feed Mill, 
taking over after the induction into the 
armed services of Van DeWiel. 
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— price ratios 
(continued from page 26) 


production in 1943 was up 12 per cent from 
1942—over-shooting the goal by four per 
cent. Meat output, although eight per cent 
above the preceding year, was still 10 per 
cent short of the 1943 goal. And milk pro- 
duction, under the impact of local feed and 
labor shortages, was slightly lower than in 
1942 and three per cent below the 1943 
goal, in spite of the fact that the milk-feed 
and butterfat-feed price ratios were favor- 
able most of the year. Livestock numbers 
on farms January 1, 1944 reached a new 
record high. 

There were plenty of livestock on farms 
in 1943 but they stayed there instead of 
coming to market—until the flood of hogs 
came in at the end of the year; and when 
the hogs came in they weighed 10 per cent 
more than the average marketed in 1935-39. 
It was more profitable to feed corn to hogs 
in the Corn Belt than to sell it to dairymen 
in other parts of the country. 

In the latter part of 1943 various steps 
were taken to retard hog production—and 
it was announced that the floor price for 
hogs would be lower after September 30, 
1944 when the current commitments ex- 
pired. By November 1943 the hog-corn ratio 
was below the 20-year average for the first 
time in nearly three years In December 
the corn ceiling was increased; and in 
December farmers planned to reduce the 
spring pig crop by 16 per cent (the goal 
was a 15 per cent reduction). Hogs came 
in with a rush that glutted the markets 
temporarily and taxed slaughter capacity 
for most of the winter. 

The egg-feed price ratio also became 
unfavorable in the latter part of 1943. The 
1944 goal called for a two per cent in- 
crease in egg production—and actual pro- 
duction in the first quarter of the year was 
running nine per cent ahead of a year 
earlier because of the open winter and the 
record number of chickens raised in 1943. 
Production in April, however, was only 
four per cent above production a year 
earlier and output in the latter part of the 
year is expected to fall below 1943 levels. 

By August 1943 the butterfat-feed price 
ratio had dropped below the 20-year aver- 
age and in September the milk-feed price 
ratio was very slightly below. The dairy 
production payments initiated in October 
1943 pulled the milk-feed ratio back up 
above the long-time average and increased 
the butterfat-feed ratio although it remain- 
ed below the 20-year average. 

The volume of grain fed in the October- 
December quarter of 1943 was greater than 
the volume fed a year earlier. In the Janu- 
ary-March quarter of 1944 it had finally 
dropped below the volume fed a year 
earlier. Prospects are that the carryover 
next October 1 will be the lowest since 
1937, in spite of the fact the 1942 corn crop 
was the largest and the 1943 crop was the 
second largest in history; and also in spite 
of the fact that the number of cattle on feed 
in the Corn Belt April 1 was the smallest 
in six years while marketings of hogs, cat- 
tle, and calves in the first four months of 
1944 were the largest on record for the 
Period. The beef-steer-corn price ratio at 
Chicago dropped below the 20-year aver- 
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age in December 1943 and was still below 
in mid-April. 

To summarize, demand for livestock pro- 
ducts was weak from the outbreak of war 
in Europe until the spring of 1941 when it 
was strengthened by the lend-lease act 
and greater consumption as a result of in- 
creasing defense production. Feed supplies 
were exceptionally large at the start of 
the war but despite record crops after 1941 
livestock production rapidly outran feed 
supplies. 

The first price supports were announced 
April 3, 1941 along with a call for increas- 
ed livestock production, and prices remain- 
ed favorable to livestock producers until 
the latter part of 1943. Production of meat 
animals, milk, and poultry products in- 


MAKING MORE MONEY from hogs often 
depends on cutting down pig losses and 
having heavier pigs at weaning time. Here’s 
where vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Pig Starter 
may be a real help to your customers. 


HELP HOG RAISERS CUT DOWN 
LOSSES AND RAISE BiG LITTERS 
BY RECOMMENDING FUL-O-PEP 


creased to new records. But dairy product 
prices in 1943 were not high enough to 
compete with hog prices and beef cattle 
prices in obtaining feed and milk produc- 
tion declined. Adjustments in price relation- 
ships and related measures in the latter 
part of 1943 and early 1944 made the dairy- 
feed price ratios more favorable in relation 
to the others and halted the decline in 
milk production. 

We have used up the large feed grain 
reserves accumulated at the start of the 
war, we have fed far more wheat than 
usual and we have imported grain from 
Canada. But we cannot hope to maintain 
our numbers of grain-consuming livestock 
much longer at a level 17 per cent above 
the pre-war record. 


SO RECOMMEND THIS appetizing, growth- 
promoting feed to your customers and 
help them do a better job of raising big, 
husky fall litters. For more information, 
write... 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Y D R re) L Erchange Co., Minster, Ohio 
for ne Bring Your Building 
Molasses Silage | Headaches To Us 


That’s where we shine. The tougher the 
problem the better we like it. No prob- 
lem too large, none too small. 

You do not obligate yourself when you 
ask us for a consultation. Correspond- 
ence and interviews are kept confiden- 


— ial. Wri 
Molasses silage is one way to stretch ‘Sees us—also ask for our FREE 


e ly. F ge 
everywhere are ensiling green stuff and Cumtractors 


with molasses this summer. HYDROL 
for this purpose and for ordinary 
use in mixed feeds is in good 
demand. We have a limited supply 
of this dextrose - rich molasses for 
shipment in tank cars. Inquiries 
are welcomed from those in the 
feed trade who are eligible under 


the provisions of Federal Order M-54. 
Thanks To 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. | AMBURGO pure 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. WHEAT GERM OIL 


Thanks to Amburgo Pure Wheat Germ Oil, many a manu- 
facturer is making a better feed at less cost. It is nature’s 
richest source of Vitamin E. With Amburgo Wheat Germ 
Oil you can be sure of the proper nutrition levels despite 
shortages and substitutes. 


AMBURGO PURE WHEAT GERM OIL 


Is cold-pressed from selected wheat by General Mills, Inc. Each lot 
is biologically tested to prove uniformly high potency. 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE RITTENHOUSE 9866 
| 


FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES Key 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET + + PHIL ADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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YOUR FEE 


Victory Buttons 


An Iowa feed store with a large farm clientele, won good will 
and additional business by having an inexpensive lapel button 
made up, bearing the words “VICTORY FOOD PRODUCER”. 
Buttons were given only to those customers who, in the dealer's 
opinion, improved their feeding and management practices and 
produced more milk, eggs and meat than they had done in pre- 
war years. The buttons aroused curiosity among other farmers 
and brought them to the store to investigate. Usually, they made 
one or two purchases before departing. 


Live Display 


A Connecticut dealer has an idea which literally pays for 
itself and then some. He keeps a display of puppies and baby 
chicks in the window almost the year around, and sells between 
five and six hundred of the pups and thousands of the chicks 
every year. As an added attraction he keeps two monkeys, 
strictly star boarders, caged in the window. The whole display, 
being alive and varied, proves a real stopper to passersby and 
besides attracting trade the sale of pups alone nets the dealer 
a handsome profit. 


Sales Stimulator 


An Illinois dealer has worked out an effective plan which helps 
train new employes and also acts as a sales stimulator. Each 
month he places a reminder card, easily visible to the clerk but 
not seen by the customer, on the cash register. The cards carry 
several questions something like this: “Has this customer need 
for poultry remedies?” “Has he tried our calf feed?” “Has he 
wormed his pigs?” Intended primarily to aid the inexperienced 
help in knowing what to suggest to customers the idea also is 
helpful to the older employes and incidentally creates many 
additional sales. 


Boosts Bond Drive 


As a means of boosting the sale of war bonds and at the same 
time encouraging housewives to increase their consumption of 
eggs, an eastern feed dealer recently sponsored a county-wide 
angel food cake contest. First prize was a $25 war bond with 
lesser prizes in war stamps. Three home economics experts acted 
as judges and the cakes were judged on appearance, texture, 
lightness, flavor and icing. The names of the winners were an- 
nounced at a large war bond rally and all cakes entered in 
the contest were awarded to the highest bond bidders. The cakes 
were responsible for the sale of over $79,000 in war bonds. 


Posts OPA Orders 


Whenever a Michigan dealer receives a ruling from the OPA, 
CCC, ODT, WFA and other government agencies which affects 
prices, production or commodity shortages he posts them in a 
conspicuous place on a bulletin board in his store. “This plan,” 
the dealer says, “saves me a lot of unnecessary explanation. It 
lets my customers know that I am operating my business open 
and above board and abiding by war regulations. It also keeps 
them informed and they appreciate the service.” The dealer ob- 
tains his clippings for posting from his trade magazines, govern- 
ment releases, and bulletins issued by his trade association. 
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Executive Attention for 


All WERTHAN Customers 


N O ORDER is too small to receive 
the personal attention of the execu- 
tives of the Werthan Bag Co. The 
company was founded by and the 
managentent remains in the Werthan 
family which insists that every cus- 
tomer, large or small, must receive 
fast and satisfactory service. Fast 
service is a tradition of the Werthan 
Bag Co. and satisfied customers are 
a heritage which every member of 
the Werthan organization proudly 
protects. 


Order your next supply of bags 
from Werthan—for fast service, 
for assured quality and for at- 
tractive designs. Benefit by 
doing business with a company 
which operates its own cotton 
mill and bleachery. You'll ap- 
preciate the personal attention 
given your problems and re- 
quirements by executives who 
have had years of experience 
serving the feed industry. We 
will appreciate your inquiry. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave. and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE e TENN. 
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—close contacts 


(Continued from page 20) 


fare depends on theirs and so he spends 
much time and thought in promoting better 
stock and poultry breeding in his com- 
munity. 

Kentucky hospitality is proverbial and 
any spot where farmers get together in this 
part of the country is brimming with good 
will. The atmosphere of the Williams store 
reflects this natural friendliness of a friend- 
ly state. Two or three years ago Mr. Wil- 


had to come less often of late. He enjoys 
nothing better than meeting farmers on 
their own soil and discussing their success- 
es and problems. But next to this he likes 
to mingle with them as they come into his 
store. This is the kind of atmosphere, Mr. 
Williams thinks, that promotes not only 
good fellowship but also good business. 
In the main, he says, he is still dealing 
with the same customers he knew as an 
implement dealer. He expects to be deal- 
ing with them for years to come and with 
their sons in turn, and he expects, too, to 
continue making their problems his own. 


liams used to sponsor frequent livestock 
tours around the county. In this way he 
came to know most of his customers per- 
sonally, and also learned about their acti- 
vities. He regrets that these tours have 


@ WILKIE JACKSON, Versailles, Ind., has 
purchased the W. P. Neel elevator at Hol- 
ton and will use the building for storage 
purposes. 


HAMMERMILL 


PRODUCTION 
INCREASED with a 


DAY DUAL-CLONE 
DUST COLLECTOR 


is one actual and typical feed mill 
experience—production was increased 
from 4500 to 6000 Ibs. per hour on 
the same grinder by changing from a 
long cone dust collector to a DUAL- 
CLONE. Decreased back pressure did it. Why not get 
FULL Production from YOUR equipment! 


Patented DUAL-CLONE construction utilizes to the 


utmost the basic principles of cyclonic separation—assuring 
LOW RESISTANCE, HIGH SEPARATING EFFICIEN- 
CY, low maintenance cost, compact design, easy installation. 

is another advantage of 


EASY INSTALLATION DUAL-CLONE. Its 


compact design makes it easy to fit in with your equipment— 
no need to cut through floors or ceilings. 
can be operated with 


The DAY Bag Cleaner Unit a smaller motor than 


usually required for the same capacity — because of the low 
resistance of the DAY DUAL-CLONE. 


You'll find profitable reading in “DAY DUST CON- 
TROL in the Grain Industry”. Write for a copy. 


wiv, The DAY Company 
Vuat Vontne( ®\8 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
In Canada—The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Pictured above is Guy Hillier, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The photo 
was taken on the 160-acre farm which Mr. 
Hillier runs, not only as a hobby, but as a 
business investment. The farm is located 
12 miles out of Cedar Rapids. Because of 
the help shortage, Mr. Hillier has had more 
than his share of farm work this summer, 
and recently had to spend two full days of 
the weekend riding the hay mower. 


Bank Will Operate 
Farley Feed Co. 


The Farley Feed Co., Janesville, Wis., 
will continue in business under the super- 
vision of the First National Bank of Janes- 
ville, according to the wish expressed in 
the will of the late R. R. Farley, which 
named the bank as executor of the estate 
with broad powers to act in the matter of 
continuing the business. Active manage- 
ment of the firm will be in the hands of 
Miss Irma Lone and C. L. Smith who have 
announced that all bookings will be filled 
as per the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Farley who was well known in Wis- 
consin feed circles died last month follow- 
ing a sudden heart attack. 

@ OHIO VALLEY GRAIN CO., Sturgis, Ky., 
operated by Dan Williams has been con- 
solidated with the Exchange Milling Co., 
owned by Arthur Smith. The new company 
will operate under the name of the Sturgis 
Milling Co. 


NAME NEW OFFICERS 

Earl S. Ackerman was named president 
of the Barber & Bennett, Inc., jobbing divi- 
sion, Albany, N. Y. at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors held July 10. Mr. 
Ackerman formerly served as vice presi- 
dent of the firm. Victor A. Oberting was 
named vice president and Noel S. Bennett 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 
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OST 68,000,000 bushels of corn were 
acquired by the government under the 
“corn-for-war” program, according to the 
war food administration. A summary of 
operations under war food order No. 98, 
which restricted sales of corn in 125 coun- 
ties of five midwest states, shows that in 
excess of 50,000,000 bushels of corn have 
already been delivered or sold to process- 
ors under the program, and nearly 18,000,- 
000 bushels are under contract but still un- 
delivered. State offerings of corn for sale 
to the government are: 


Illinois 27,495,976 
Indiana 1,306,537 
Iowa 30,278,118 
Minnesota 2,616,785 
Nebraska 6,133,932 

Total 67,831,348 


According to the WFA, on May 1, wet 
processors had less than 3,000,000 bushels 
of corn on hand—of the nine processors 
certified as making critical war products, 
four had less than a one week’s supply on 
hand. These processors were engaged in 
making such essential war materials as 
explosives, textiles, paper products, sizings, 
foundry work such as the casting and 
molding of metals for warplane engines 
and machinery, penicillin and sulfa drugs, 
syrups for K-rations, and dextrose. In ad- 
dition, corn was needed by the dry milling 
industry for such things as adhesives, 
chemicals, and core binders. Another vital 
need for corn was in the manufacture of 
butyl alcohol for rubber to go into self- 
sealing, bullet-proof gasoline tanks for air- 
planes. 

Since all of these processing plants were 
either operating at greatly reduced rates 
or closed for lack of corn, the war depart- 
ment, the war production board, and the 
war food administration joined in issuing 
an urgent appeal to farmers to sell corn to 
the government. County and community 
agricultural adjustment agency committee- 
men immediately started a canvass of 
farms in the designated counties to obtain 
the corn, arrange for shelling and trans- 
portation, and otherwise expedite deliver- 
ies of corn to the elevators. The army co- 
operated by making speaker teams avail- 
able to tour the 125 counties and explain 
to groups of farmers the urgent need for 
corn in war production. 

As a result of the program, wet process- 
ors as of July 10 averaged nearly 10 weeks’ 
supply—a total of more than 21,000,000 
bushels. The corn obtained under the pro- 
gram is expected to enable war-essential 
Processors to operate at about 85 per cent 
of their normal rate of consumption until 
November 1, when the new crop will be- 
come available. 

The corn order restricted sales of corn in 
the designated counties to the government 
and to feeders who had obtained certifi- 
cates of necessity from AAA committees. 
While some inconveniences to feeders was 
unavoidable, this was offset to a consider- 
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War 


program nets 68 
million bushels 


able extent by special allocations of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. feed wheat. The 60- 
day order expired at midnight June 23, but 
the period for signing corn-delivery con- 
tracts was extended to July 8, so that farm- 
ers could qualify for WFA’s shelling and 


transportation services by signing a con- 
tract for future delivery of pledged corn. 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones, 
commending AAA committeemen for their 
work in carrying out the corn purchase 
program, said: 

“The response of midwest farmers to our 
appeal, carried to them personally by you 
committeemen, is an inspiring example of 
American patriotism. By providing corn for 
the manufacture of airplane and tank en- 
gines, explosives, textiles, medical supplies, 
and many other items needed by our fight- 
ers, farmers have fought the war as truly 
as though on the battlefront. I hope you 
will pass along this word of appreciation 
to each person who had a part in making 
this program a success.” 


PLAN NOW for 
Post-War 


Profits 


A Sargent dealership will be one of your 


strongest assets for postwar profits. 


— backed by a half century reputation 
for quality feeds. 


—an outstanding good name among 


feeders. 


vigorous sales-promotion policy. 


—an exclusive insurance protection plan 
for every qualified dealer. 


Plan now for a profitable postwar Sargent 


dealership. 


Sargent & Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Superior, Nebr. 
Algona, Iowa 
Monmouth, Iil. 
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DOUGHBOY 


FEEDS 


bring you 
repeat 


customers! 


Let Doughboy bring to your 
store a complete line of 
feeds for your customers’ 
needs. They'll come to your 
store—and keep on coming 
—because Doughboy feeds 
will build their livestock 
quotas . . . and their profits. 


Doughboy feeds make well- 
balanced, quality rations for 
all of your customers’ stock. 
Scientifically controlled 
feeding experiments are con- 
ducted regularly by the 
Doughboy Research De- 
partment . . . new and ef- 


fective feeding methods are 
discovered and checked. 


We are confident that the 
Doughboy line . . . stocked 
in your store . . . will prove 
itself by producing results 
for you . . . and your 
customers. 


Doughboy Chick Starter Mash 
Doughboy Growing Mash 
Doughboy Laying Mash 
Doughboy 16% Dairy Ration 


Doughboy 32% Dairy 
Concentrate 


Doughboy Calf Meal 
Doughboy Calf Pellets 
Doughboy 18% Pig Meal 
Doughboy 18% Dairy Ration 
Doughboy Flour and Cereals 


DOUGHBOY 
MILLS, inc. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


Nellis Takes Post 
With Feed Branch 


J. G. Nellis, of the Nellis Feed Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has joined the staff of the WFA 
as head of the protein meal division of the 
feed management branch where he will 
work under the supervision of Walter Ber- 
ger, chief of the branch. The position was 
formerly filled by Ken Maltas, of the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 

While Mr. Nellis is in Washington the 
business of his office will be handled by 
Mrs. Helen Gibson, who has acted as his 
assistant for the past seven years and is 
well acquainted with the trade. 

@ HILLTOP FEED STORE, North Branch, 
Minn., has completed installation of a new 
storage elevator. 


NON-ELECTRIC 
PERMANENT MAGNETIC 


SEPARATORS 


Remove “Jramp Iron 


Protect your irreplaceable process- 
ing machinery from tramp iron... 
Low cost... returns investment with 
sizable profit! Deliveries prompt. 
Sizes to fit your requirements. 


Dust Dynamite 


It Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engi- 
neering service is a part of 
Mill Mutual Insurance and 
our dust control bulletins and 
engineering data are offered 
without obligation to the 
milling and grain trade. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


ADDRESS 12 EAST 12 ST., ERIE, PA. 


@ W. O. LETTOW FEED MILL, Buckeye, 
Iowa, was completely destroyed by fire 
July 14. The plant was constructed at q 
cost of $17,000 only four months ago. 

@ HENRY BRADFISH elevator and feed 
mill, Weatherfield, Tex., was damaged by 
fire July 8. Damages were estimated at 


$25,000. 
NEW ARCADY PROGRAM 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, Ill,, 
has announced that the company is spon- 
soring a new radio program, “Arcady Farm 
News” currently aired over radio station 
WLS, Chicago, every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday from 6:00 to 6:15 am., and 
featuring George Menard, well known WLS 
personality. The company has discontinued 
the “Butch Davis Market Program” former- 
ly heard over station WGN, Chicago. 
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— pickpockets 
(Continued from page 15) 


into the crowd headed for the midway 
where barkers were blaring out their 
wares. Outside of one tent a bevy of girls, 
hands on hips, were wiggling their torsos. 
The farmer saw them first and motioned 
Lem to come on. With trepidation and 
thoughts of Mrs. Jones finding out about it, 
Lem followed. 

The crowd inside the tent was packed 
shoulder to shoulder and as the show went 
on, the cries of “take it off” sounded loud- 
er and more insistent. Even Lem’s custom- 
er, carried away by curiosity, broke out 
with a loud “Come on, Queenie. Take It 
Off.” 

The performance was soon over. Glanc- 
ing from side to side to be sure nobody 
from Hickory Grove had spied them, Lem 
and the farmer struggled through the exit. 

“Phew, it was hot in that tent,”” said Lem. 
“Let's have a beer.” 

“Sure was hot,” agreed the farmer. “In 
more ways than one.” And then he guf- 
fawed at his own joke while Lem still 
cringed at the thought of word getting back 
to Mrs. Jones. At the beer stand, Lem say- 
ing, “this one is on me”, reached for his 
wallet. Suddenly his face grew ashen. He 
reached frantically for every pocket. 

“My wallet,” he suddenly managed to 
emit. “It's gone. I've been robbed. I had 
$200 in it. Musta happened in that hula- 
hula tent.” 

While the farmer did his best to control 
Lem, threatening to bust up the whole side 
show a familiar voice from behind said: 
“Your wallet, mister?” 

Lem and the farmer froze. “Well, for the 
luvva Mike, if it ain't Pop. What are you 
doin’ here?” 

“Just havin’ a little fun for myself,” an- 
swered Pop nonchalantly. “Saw the hula- 
hula sideshow a little while ago. Some 
feller—pickpocket — reckon—stole a purse 
from some other feller and I caught ‘im. 
By any chance couldn't be you, Lem, could 
it?” 

If a crowd hadn't been around, Lem 
would have thrown his arms around his 
father and kissed him. But before he could 
thank Pop, an explanation was rolling off 
the old man’s lips. 

“You see, Lem,” Pop began. “In California 
we know how to handle pickpockets. Every 
native son knows how to pick-pocket a 
Ppickpocket’s pocket. Just plain good we 
are down there—” 

“All right, all right, Pop, you win,” inter- 
tupted Lem. “From now on I'll let you brag 
through the whole danged fair. And all 
the treats are on me. Come on let's have 
another beer.” 

@ GEORGE H. LENABURG, Parkers Prairie, 
Minn., has changed the name of the Pen- 
tose elevator, which he recently purchased, 
to the Farmers Supply Co. 


@ PHILIP C. ENDRES, Frankfort, Ind., for- 
merly of Lebanon, has completed a deal 
whereby he became the owner of the Sims 
Milling Co., one of Frankforts’ oldest busi- 
ness establishments. He will also continue 
to operate the Frankfort Electric Hatchery 
on North Main street. 
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FORMS NEW BUSINESS 

M. A. McClelland, for several years in 
charge of the agricultural department of 
the Thompson-Hayward Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has opened his own business offices 
at 426 Dwight building in Kansas City, and 
will act as a manufacturer's representative 
and sales agent for the feed, hatchery and 
associated trades. The business will be 
known as the M. A. McClelland Co. 


@ WILBUR BLAKE, Atlantic, Iowa, has 
joined Howard Beadle as a partner in the 
Atlantic Mill & Elevator Co. 
@ JAMES BETTHAUSER, Norwalk, Wis., 
has again taken over the grain and feed 
elevator which he sold to Joseph Flock last 
October. Mr. Flock has retired because of 
ill health. 


@ O. W. LIVERGOOD, Bethany, IIl., of 

O. W. Livergood & Co. and his brother Ross 

Livergood, of Decatur, have purchased the 

Findlay Grain & Coal Co. at Findlay. 

Thomas Heim, an associate of the Findlay 

Co. for the past 21 years, will be manager. 


ELVEHJEM SUCCEEDS HART 


Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, noted nutrition 
and vitamin research expert, has been 
named chairman of the department of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Wisconsin to 
succeed Prof. Edwin B. Hart, who retired 
as department chairman July 1, to head 
the university research committee. Dr. 
Elvehjem, a former student of Prof. Hart, 
was awarded the $1000 American Institute 
of Nutrition award for his research which 


Distributed by the makers of 


LDEN 


» CARBONATP 


This Gray Georgia Granite 
POULTRY GRIT 


Your Customers 


When customers go elsewhere for the gray 
Georgia grit they want, you may lose their 
other business. Gra-Grit is processed and 
packed in Georgia to our exacting specifica- 
tions, sells readily. All four sizes—chick, 
growing bird, hen and turkey. Right prices; 
full profit margins. Can be ordered mixed 
car with Alden Calcium Carbonate. Order 
Gra-Grit, today. 


IOWA LIMESTONE CO. 


Bankers Trust Bldg., Des Moines 9, “ate 


lead to the pellagra cure. 


Helps You Hold 


| USE —~ 
SAVES MILK~- 
COSTS LESS — 
GROWS BIG 
STRONG, | 
HEALTHY CALVES" 
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the Red Spots 
on the Bag! 


“The Best there is in Calf Feeds’! 


THOUSANDS OF USERS CAN'T BE WRONG 


Redes, Meal, 
FOR GRUEL FEEDING 


A superior meal to replace milk. Is steam 
cooked and remilled for added quality. 
Saves up to 50% on feeding costs. 


Geam Flakes 
FOR DRY FEEDING 
Specially prepared from the same quality 


ingredients as the meal and flaked into 
easily digested, crisp flake form. 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. e 


Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Grain Outlook 


HE United States department of agri- 

culture has tentatively estimated the 
1944-45 supply of corn, oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums, including production and 
carry-over, at approximately 125 million 
tons, on the basis of July 1 yield predic- 
tions for this year. This supply, if obtained, 
would be 17 million tons less than the 1942 
crop and seven million under 1943, but 
would be one million tons over the 1938- 
42 average. The carry-over of feed grains 
at the end of the 1943-44 crop year is now 
indicated to be about 12 million tons. 

Considering the reduction now taking 
place in hog and poultry numbers the 
1944-45 domestic supply of feed grains 
may be equal to 0.84 ton per grain-con- 
suming animal unit on farms next January 
1, the department reported. This quantity 
would be about nine per cent more per 
grain-consuming animal unit than in 1943- 
44, and only about six per cent less than 
in 1942-43. It would be about five per 
cent less than the ‘38-42 average, when 
large feed reserves were being accumu- 
lated. 

The 1944-45 corn supply, production plus 
stocks, based on July 1 prospects may total 
3,250,000 bushels, nearly 200 million less 
than the 1943-44 supply and only slightly 
more than the preceding five year average. 
Oats supplies are expected to be one per 
cent under last years supply and one per 


appears favorable 
for next year 


cent over the ‘38-42 average, and barley 
13 per cent less than a year ago and five 
per cent below the average. These esti- 
mates are from domestic production and 
carry-over and do not include possible im- 
ports of oats and barley or quantities of 
wheat and rye that will be available for 
feeding purposes. 

The prospective corn crop was indicated 
on July 1 to be about 2,980,000 bushels, 
nearly 100 million bushels below the 1943 
crop and 150 million bushels less than the 
1942 record. A corn harvest of this size 
would be the fifth largest in history and 
about 600 million bushels above the 10 
year average from 1933 to 1942. 

The 1944 acreages of oats and grain sor- 
ghums were both a little above the 1943 
acreages, and production of each is indi- 
cated to be somewhat greater than last 
year. Acreage planted to oats for harvest 
in 1944 was nearly three per cent greater 
than in 1943 and the largest acreage since 
1932. The department of agriculture esti- 
mates that the acreage of oats to be har- 
vested for grain in 1944 will approximate 
39.7 million acres. Based on July 1 condi- 
tions, oats production in 1944 is indicated 


at about 1,183,000 bushels, slightly more 
than the 1,144,000 bushels produced jn 
1943, and 15 per cent more than the 10 
year average from ‘33-42, which included 
the drought years of 1934 and 1936. 

The July 1 indicated acreage of sorghums 
for harvest as grain, silage and forage 
amounted to 16.6 million acres, almost four 
per cent larger than 1943 and larger than 
for any years excepting 1940 and 194]. 
Estimates on production of sorghums for 
grain cannot be made with any accuracy 
at this time the department said. 

Barley production, forecast on the July ] 
prospects, is estimated at 301.8 million by- 
shels, six per cent less than the 1943 crop 
but 18 per cent above the preceding 10 
year average. 

@ OLEN P. JETER, Abilene, Tex., has suc- 
ceeded J. T. Hollinger as manager of the 
Texas Mill & Elevator Co. 

@ FRANKLIN ROBINSON, Spencerville, 
Ind., has leased the Stump Grain & Coal 
Co., Garrett, Ind., from Oscar F. Stump 
who is retiring from business. 


FERTILIZER GROUP RE-ELECTS BAYLOR 

H. B. Baylor, of the International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIl., was. re- 
elected president of the National Fertilizer 
association at the 20th annual convention 
of the association held at Atlanta, Ga, 
June 19-21. Weller Noble, of the Pacific 
Guano Co., Berkely, Cal., was renamed 
vice president, and Charles J. Brand, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was re-elected executive 
secretary and treasurer. 


Nature 
does not 
supply 
poultry 
with 
enough 
vitally 
needed 


calcium. 
* Shellbuilder does... 


Shellbuilder is 98% pure calcium carbonate. 
Shellbuilder makes better birds. 

Shellbuilder makes stronger shells. 
Shellbuilder makes more eggs. 


* Feed Shellbuilder crushed reef oyster 
shell—scientifically sized for chicks, 


pullets and hens. 


Shell builder | (of 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


We'ne hungry, for 
new business 


FAMOUS MOLASSES FEED 
FAMOUS MOLASSES PELLETS 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 


PULVERIZED NEW OATS 


LITTLE ELK 16% DAIRY FEED 
BIG ELK 32% DAIRY CONCENTRATE 
“OPEN FORMULA” BROILER MASH 


(Above feeds can all be shipped in one car) 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


(WITH 40% MOLASSES ADDED) 
(WITH 25% MOLASSES ADDED) 


(WITH 20% MOLASSES ADDED) 


BARLEY 


GROWING MASH 
LAYING MASH 
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Badger Feed Sales 
Set New Record 


A new all-time record was established in 
the 1943 sales of commercial feeds to Wis- 
consin farmers, the state department of 
agriculture announced last month. 

Total retail volume as reported by manu- 
facturers distributing in the state increased 
from 783,110 tons in 1942 to 1,012,749 tons 
in 1943, an increase of 29 per cent. This 
represents an expenditure of over $50,900,- 
000 and is exclusive of purchased hay and 
grain. 

Here are the breakdowns of the impor- 
tant gains made in commercial feeds sales 
for 1943 as compared to the previous year: 
Total of all mixed feed, 452,000 tons for 
1942 to 645,000 tons for 1943; mixed poul- 
try feeds, 209,000 to 285,000 tons; dairy 
feeds, 127,000 to 174,000 tons; mixed pro- 
tein supplements, 33,000 to 71,000 tons; pig 
and hog feeds, 30,000 to 47,000 tons; calf 
feeds 9,000 to 15,000 tons; and mineral 
feeds, 6,000 to 9,000 tons. The combined 
mixed feeds represent 64 per cent of the 
total feed sales for last year. Each year 
more feeds are ready mixed for farm use. 

Whereas there was a large increase of 
43 per cent in the amount of mixed feed 
sold there was a decrease in the amount 


of unmixed protein feeds retailed, the total 
decreasing from 193,000 to 163,000 tons in 
1943. Here are some of the important 
breakdowns in this classification for 1943 
as compared to the previous year: Soy- 
bean meal, 23,000 to 15,000 tons in 1943; 
linseed meal, 53,000 to 49,000 tons; malt 
sprouts and brewers’ and distillers’ grains, 
56,000 to 47,000 tons; gluten feed and meal, 
37,000 to 32,000 tons; and meat scraps and 
tankage 20,000 to 17,000 tons. Less of these 
feeds were available to the feeders be- 
cause more were being used in the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds than in previous 
years the department said. 


Low protein feeds increased from 128,000 
tons in 1942 to 190,000 tons in 1943. Most 
of this tonnage is represented by wheat 
mill feeds with smaller amounts of alfalfa 
meal and rye mill feeds. 


NEW FEED PLANT 

The Sun Ray Feed Mills of Lexington, 
Ky., owned and operated by the Woolcott 
Flour Mills, will install a new feed plant 
on property recently purchased on Henry 
street. The new plant will consist of two 
warehouses and a four story building with 
concrete elevators of 100,000 bushels ca- 
pacity. Additional bins to hold another 
10,000 bushels are to be built in the main 
mill building. 


for 
Efficiency 
and 

Economy 
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A Glidden Dealer Franchise Means 
Good Feeding Results for Your Cus- 
tomers and Good Business Results for 
You... Write 


GLIDDEN FEED MILLS 


Division of The Glidden Co. 
1160 W. 18th @ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ¢ Riley 5531 


* Mixed with feed for hogs, sheep, 
poultry © Mixed with salt for sheep 
* Mixed with water for drenching 
sheep © Bolets for sheep, pellets 
for poultry. 


NO FASTING 
NO SHOCK 
ECONOMICAL 
For Sale by 
DEALER’S NAME 
HERE 


DEALERS, STOCK UP 


ON FAST SELLING 


Anchor’s 


4l 41 
new all purpose 
Phenothiazine 


The sensational new worming 
product for all farm animals 


We also offer regular 
Phenothiazine, Sheep 
Bolets, Poultry Tablets 


Looking for a new product that 
really sells? Here is a winner. 
Write for attractive proposition. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
P.O. Box 1177 Indianapolis 


@ Mixed with feed for hogs, sheep, 
poultry © Mixed with salt for sheep 
> Mixed with water for drenching 
sheep @ Bolets for sheep, pellets 
for poultry. 
NO FASTING 
NO SHOCK 
ECONOMICAL 


For Sale by 
DEALER’S NAME 
HERE 
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Canadians, Organize 
National Council 


The Canadian Feed Manufacturers Na- 
tional council, the first organization to rep- 
resent Canadian feed men from coast to 
coast on a national scale, was an impor- 
tant outgrowth of the 15th annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
association held at Ste. Adele, Quebec. 


A. G. Kirstine, of Edmonton, Alberta, was 
chosen chairman of the council by repre- 
sentatives of the five divisions of the asso- 
ciation. J. G. Wharry, of Peterborough, On- 
tario, was named vice chairman, and W. N. 
Hendrick, of Toronto, general secretary. 

Members of the board in addition to the 
officers are: B. H. Creelman, British Colum- 
bia; E. Bole, Manitoba; and N. K. Stevens, 
Quebec. When organized, total membership 
is expected to exceed 300. 


means a great deal to poultry 


DEALERS: Stock Camelshell 


the complete Shell Builder and 
Grinding Agent. Plenty avail- 

able. Write for samples 
and prices. 


| 


re / 
‘WHERE ALITTLE MEANS A LOTS” 


Far out on the battle field a wounded soldier gets life-giving 
blood plasma. Ai little of this precious plasma means the 
difference between life and death for him. 


A litthke CAMELINE CALCIUM FLOUR mixed into your feeds 


calcium carbonate (See analysis below). Follow the lead of 
many large feed manufacturers who use CAMELINE CALCIUM 
FLOUR in their feeds with complete satisfaction. 


TOWSON, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


or livestock. It's almost pure 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
CAMELINE CALCITE 


1.50% 
12% 
Manganese Oxide .... 38% 
Calcium Carbonate .. 97.15% 
Magnesium Carbonate 


To Faster 


with the help of 


Cargill, Incorporated | 


HOG 
SUPPLEMENT 


>. 


CARGILL FEED 


i 
inneapolis 


A Definition — 


by HERBERT CASSON 
London, England 
The power to choose the work I do, 
To grow and have the larger view, 
To know and feel that I am free, 
To stand erect, not bow the knee. 
To be no chattel of the State, 
To be the master of my fate. 


To dare to risk, to lose, to win, 

To make my own career begin, 
To serve the world in my own way, 
To gain in wisdom, day by day, 
With hope and zest to climb, to rise, 
I call that PRIVATE ENTERPRISE! 


RECOMMEND 
AND SELL— 


THESE QUICK-ACTING 
CHLORINE GERM-KILLERS! 


Write tor full details of Dealer Proposition 
and help your customers and yourself by 
making these effective products available. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 


60 East 42nd St. - New York 17. N.Y. 
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Former Golf Champ 
Writes From India 


Johnny Goodman, formerly national open 
and amcteur golf champion and most re- 
cently associated with the United Mineral 
Products Co., Omaha, Neb., is now in India 
in an army special service camp. In a 
recent letter to Roy Hoffman of the Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., Johnny de- 
scribes the life he is living. He writes in 


“I am 13,000 miles from good old Bur- 
lington among the lofty peaks of the Himal- 
aya mountains near the border of China. 
It is nice here and very beautiful. Every 
morning I can see the lofty snow peaks 
and believe me it is a sight. 

“There were 35 of us who opened this 
camp. We are under reciprocal lend-lease 
with the British and so far getting along in 
fine shape. We have good food, although 
the water-buffalo meat is pretty tough and 
some of the perishable vegetables give one 
the well-known G. I.’s. 

“I must live a pretty clean life for I 
haven't been bothered with any of the dis- 
eases which are so prevalent in India. I 
sincerely hope the occasion arises when I 
will again see the Murphys and you folks 
so that I can narrate a few tall stories 
about the people of India. 

“My work is special service. We have 
the finest camp in India and the boys can 
have lots of fun playing any kind of game 
including golf. Imagine golf in India and 


what a course! You have to be a moun- 
tain climber, but it is fun. 

“I have lost about 20 pounds since you 
last saw me. I am feeling fine and believe 
I am sttonger for it. I surely miss the boys 
in the feed trade. 

“There are thousands of monkeys, vul- 
tures, snakes and any number of jackals 

. . One of the boys shot a nice big pan- 
ther the other day. I surely wish I could 
get one. 

“I sure miss the gang at the conventions 
and our good old times. Say hello for me 
to all our friends in the trade.” 

Johnny's present address is Pvt. Johnny 
Goodman, A. S. N. 37482739, APO 885 c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

@ WIB LOHMAN, Jackson, Mo., has pur- 
chased the feed business of C. M. McWil- 
liams. 

@ FARMERS CO-OP. ELEVATOR CO., 
Oslo, Minn., is building a new feed mill 
of frame construction. 

WIN ARMY-NAVY “E” 

The Dixie Ordnance Works, Sterlington, 
La., has joined the select but growing list 
of army-navy “E” award winners accord- 
ing to announcement by Commercial Solv- 
ents Corp., operators of the ordnance 
works. Colonel T. C. Gerber, field director 
of ammunition plants, office of the chief of 
ordnance, St. Louis, Mo., presented the flag 
in ceremonies July 7. Henry E. Perry, vice 
president of Commercial Solvents, accepted 
the award for the company. 


Save money and extend your 
production with 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 
you these four big advantages: 


iF Exceptionally high in amides 
and amino acids and with 
approximately three times as much 


protein as average cane mo- 


2 Rich and well-balanced con- 
® tent of Vitamins Bi, Bz and 
Bg as well as Vitamins C, E (fer- 
tility factor), H (Biotin), P-P 
(Niacin), and Pantothenic Acid. 


3 High content of digestible 

® carbohydrates in the form of 

various sugars and polysaccharides, 

including the very nutritious pec- 

tin and soluble gums. 

mI Many minerals and elements 
© essential to animal health in- 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in accortance with W. P. B. regulations 


Solicited 
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UNITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


WILL YOUR 


FEED STAND 
UP INA 


BUYERS 
MARKET? 


Just around the corner is the ad- 
vancing “buyers’ market”. As a feed 
mixer you should be doing something 
about it, right now . . . should make 
sure your feeds are the best that can 
be made - - - that they supply the 
needed vitamins for top production. 
In a nutshell that you really have a 
feed that will stand up against stiff 
competition . . . all the time. The 
means to that end is Vita-Fier, the 
vitamin A, D and G concentrate for 
poultry that “sparks” vitamin-deficient 
poultry rations, Vita-Fier is farm-prov- 
ed, laboratory-tested, always uniform 

. makes a poor feed good, a good 
feed better. For that competition 
ahead “Vitafy” with Vita-Fier. 


Read What They Say 


“We just tell the folks what 
it will do, then it proceeds to 
do it’. — Ed Strasma & Sons 
Feed Store, Gilman, Ill. 


“We have never known a 
Vita-Fier user who has tailed to 
get results”. — K. T. West, West 
Feed Co., Momence, Il. 


Then Write Direct 


Ask for descriptive folders on 
Vita-Fier — what it is, what it 
will do. Vita-Fier can mean so 
much to your feed, yet it costs 
so little. 


Dept. 1 Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Russell-Miller Buys 
New Feed Plant 


With acquisition of a new feed plant at 
East St. Louis, IIl., the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis has announced plans 
for expansion of its commercial feed manu- 
facturing business into the Southeast. 

A building formerly used by the Com- 
monwealth Flour Mills has been leased 
from the Continental Grain Co., and is 
being converted for the manufacture of a 


full line of poultry, livestock and mineral 
feeds. 

Although Russell-Miller owns several 
flour mills throughout the country, previous 
to this time the company’s feed manufac- 
turing has been limited to the Minneapolis 
plant and one small plant near Alton, Ill. 
Van Hodges will be in charge of produc- 
tion at the East St. Louis plant and J. F. 
Ryan will be sales manager. 

@ FARMERS CO-OP., Sheldon, Ill., has 


installed a new hammer mill. 


FOR YOUR 
MASH FEED 


Feeds. 


meal and flour. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


OYSTER SHELL 
MEAL and FLOUR 


99 25/100 Pure Calcium Carbonate 


Used by many manufacturers of the Nation’s Quality 
We can make prompt shipment of straight cars of 


If you cannot use a straight car of meal or flour, 
why not include some in your next carload of medi- 
um and chick size PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell? 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Morgan City, La. e 


HIGH POTENCY CONCENTRATE 
MAKES BETTER FEEDS 


VyLACTOS is designed to supply feed mixers with a single, stable 
concentrate that provides necessary vitamins, and other vital elements. 
VyLACTOS is absolutely uniform in potency, and positive in results. 
Write today for attractive prices, and full details. 


16 years of vitamin research and production guarantees dependability 


VyLACTOS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
411 EAST GRAND AVE., DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


FOR YOUR 
MASH FEED 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Chris Moser, proprietor of the Westville 
Hammer Mill, Westville, Ind., has rigged 
up a unique conveyor running from the 
basement to the rear of the feed plant for 
handling corn cobs from the sheller. The 
outfit runs by electricity and farmers who 
desire a load of cobs simply back their 
truck or trailer up to the outside unit, as 
shown in the above picture, load the cobs 
on the conveyor in the basement and “fill 
‘er up”. 


© @ 
@ CORTRIGHT MILLING CO., Homer, Mich., 
has changed its name to Wilson Mills, Inc., 
capital stock has been increased from $22,- 
000 common to $200,000 preferred and $60,- 
000 common. 


SHELL 


(Ko-Ke'na) 


CALCIUM CARBONATE FOR POULTRY 


CO-QUINA Shell for Poultry 
— extraordinary high calcium 
content and high solubility. 


Color is attractive—good palat- 
ability — eaten readily by all 
pouliry. 


WRITE for complete informa- 
tion. 


FRED T. BRIDGES 


ASSOCIATES 
Sales and Executive Offices 


825 Wm.-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Indian River City, Florida 
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General Mills Sets 
New Sales Record 


For the fifth consecutive year a new 
sales record was established by General 
Mills, Inc., according to the firm’s 16th an- 
nual report issued last month. Dollar vol- 
ume for the fiscal year ending May 31 was 
$281,286,512 with a net profit of $5,556,912 
of which $3,767,581 was paid in dividends. 
At the rate of $1.97 per sales dollar, divi- 
dends of $5 on preferred stock and $4 on 
common stock were disbursed. 

The annual report to stockholders, signed 
by James F. Bell, chairman of the board, 
and Harry A. Bullis, president, listed $233,- 
787,678 as expended for goods and services 
to provide worn-out tool replacements and 
for reserves; $28,393,900 paid to employes 
and for benefit of employes’ benefits; $13,- 
548,022 for taxes; and $1,789,331, including 
a contribution of $515,000 to the employe 
retirement system, set aside for expansion, 
worker's benefits, new tools and new stock 
of goods. 

Taxes were equivalent to $20.37 per 


share of common stock — an increase of 
$3.03 over last year. 

Working capital amounting to $45,667,- 
383 on May 31 represents an increase of 
$10,942,519 over the same date a year ago. 
Of this increase $9,900,000 is accounted for 
by the issuances of debentures. The com- 
pany was authorized to issue $20,000,000 
of debentures, but only one-half in the 
form of 10-year obligations bearing 2% per 
cent interest were issued as of January l. 
There are no present plans for further 
issues. 

@ WAYNE JEWETT, Anita, lowa, has pur- 
chased the Kunz Grain Co. and took pos- 
session of the business August 1. Chad- 
wick Bros. have been operating the busi- 
ness since the former manager, Bert Ramus, 


entered the armed forces over a year ago. 


APPOINTED DISTRIBUTORS 
The Farley Feed Co., Janesville, has 
been appointed distributors of Ribo-Mix in 
Wisconsin by the J. T. Sexton Co., Kansas 
City. Sales will be directed by C. L. O. 
Smith of the Farley firm. 


QUALITY 


— And in 
New Cloth 
100s! 


@ CLEAN @ ODORLESS 
@ WHITE STERILE 

@ DIGESTIBLE 

@ EASILY ASSIMILATED 


Sales Agents: White Shell Corporation 


Write for low cost delivered your station 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN COMPANY 


177 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


RED BRAND 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
BONE MEAL 


Much 
Now, More Than 


Ever Quality 
Counts 


Kansas City Chicago 
Omaha 


Oklahoma City 
Albert Lea Cedar Rapids 


OUR 36th CROP 


An Unequalled Opportunity for Dealers: 1. jocatiies 
where Jacques Proven Hybrid Seed Corn is not already adequately represented, there is 
an unequalled opportunity for aggressive dealers to build a stable, profitable business 
supported by a generous and proven merchandising and advertising program especially 
designed for the feed merchant. Write for details on a profitable Jacques dealership. 


FIVE-POINT QUALITY PROGRAM 


® PROVEN V. 
ability, Be... to 


© BRED IN NORTH, culled by ake weather—essurance of dependable 
maturity in cooler seasons. 


2 in isolated fields and detasseled daily 
owned commercial] Wright drier, has more years’ 
experi ence than any one else in fire-drying seed corn under modern system. 


e pads a GRADED; planter plates and maximum kernel dimensions 
marked on tag on each cach bes. 


Jacques 
Seed Co. 


acques 
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ANIMAL-POULTRY 
YEAST FOAM: 


SNO HIT 
BRAND 
SHELL) 
efe 
vith Riboflavin (B.) 
with Riboflavin (B_) 
Northern JACQues SEED co. NORTHWESTERN YEAST 
1750 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 22, I : 
105.0 


(Continued from page 11) 


store staff — on that Mr. Benedetto insists. 

His staff is trained to advise customers 
on most any matter connected with the 
feeding, care, health or breeding of live- 
stock and poultry. Mr. Benedetto urges 
customers to seek advice at his store—a 
policy that he has found pays off in added 
business. When questions come up that are 
beyond the knowledge of the store staff— 
and there are very few that they can't 
answer — Mr. Benedetto contacts other 
sources such as the Gibbons Feed Co. This 
firm maintains a “service man”, whose job 
it is to help feed customers with all and 
sundry problems under the sun. Mr. Bene- 
detto handles personal appointments with 
the service man for his customers if they 


COMPARE 


WITH ALL OTHER 


Calcium Carbonate 


PILLEY’S 


Pasteurized-Pure 


DRIED EGG SHELL 


COMPARE 


ANALYSIS 
QUALITY x 
PRICE 


Protein Minimum . . . . 4.50% 
Fat Minimum... . . . 0.14% 
Calcium-Carbonate . . . 92.00% 
(Cacog) 
Phosphorus (P). . . . . 0.20% 
Moisture « » 
Niacin 1.32 Milligrams Per Lb. 


ALL NATURAL INGREDIENTS 
NOTHING ADDED 


Many Conveniently Located 
Jobbing Stocks 


Frank Pilley & Sons, Inc. 


SIOUX CITY 4, IOWA 
NORFOLK, NEBR. 


wish, or takes on his own shoulders the 
job of contacting him - - - it’s all part of 
his idea of service. 

Also part of the Carrolton store’s service 
is free delivery—no mean business builder 
in this day of tire and gasoline rationing. 
For those customers who come in their own 
cars there is ample parking space adjacent 
to the store. Although selling feed under 
present conditions is no hard matter, Mr. 
Benedetto believes in giving these services 
to build up customer good will which will 
be valuable to him in the postwar set-up. 
He also believes in giving feed buyers the 
best possible value for the money. In fact, 
he considers this policy of selling quality 
feeds for prices as low or lower than cus- 
tomers can find in other stores for compar- 
able grades, one of the reasons for his 
store’s enormous popularity. 

Among the merchandise carried at Car- 
rolton Feed store are Gibbons feeds—a 
complete line of commercial feeds milled 
right in New Orleans; pet foods, baby 
chicks, poultry equipment, Dr. Salsbury 
remedies, and other supplies. Michael 
Benedetto merchandises these through 
regular advertising in the New Orleans 
newspapers. His ads usually sell the store 
as an institution,.using plugs in the copy 


for various lines he carries. Manufactyr. 
ers’ mailing pieces and booklets — many 
imprinted “Carrolton Feed store” — are 
placed conveniently where customers can 
see them and pick them up. Large display 
banners for various feeds are hung on the 
walls to make an imposing display. Mr, 
Benedetto believes in keeping his custom. 
ers sold after they enter his store. 

Merchandising at the Carrolton Feed store 
is a full time job but fate and Uncle Sam 
recently presented Michael Benedetto with 
an extra full time chore as well—the man- 
agement of a second feed store. The Mar- 
phis Feed store, also in New Orleans, was 
owned and operated by his brother, John 
Benedetto. The latter was called to his 
country’s service and Michael now man- 
ages both establishments to insure his 
brother finding his old outfit still sitting 
under the apple tree when hostilities cease, 

When that does happen, Michael has 
big plans for postwar feed promotions. And 
why not? He possesses “the best location 
in New Orleans!” 


@ CLYDE EMERICK, Rushville, Ind., has 
taken over the management of the Baker 
Feed Mill on South Monroe street which 
he recently purchased from L. R. Baker. 


Cc. F. MORRISS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Broker — Jobber — Distributor 


FEEDSTUFES — 


All Feeding Ingredients 


Covering the Southeast for 25 Years 


MEMBER: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


SPECIALTIES 


wictory | 


DAly 4114 


9 


For 


— good location 
| 
330 E. CLYBOURN ST. + MILWA 20 op 
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DR. R. M. BETHKE 


Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ohio experiment sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio, was named president 
of the Poultry Science association, at the 
34th annual meeting of the association 
held in Chicago, July 27. He succeeds Dr. 
D. C. Warren, of Kansas State college. 

Dr. Charles W. Upp, University of Louisi- 
ana, was elected first vice president; Prof. 
W. A. Maw, MacDonald college, Quebec, 
second vice president; Prof. E. M. Funk, 
University of Missouri, secretary-treasurer. 
New directors are: Prof. G. T. Klein, Mas- 
sachusetts State college; Prof. T. M. Insko, 
University of Kentucky; Dr. S. S. Munro, 
Ottawa, Can., and Dr. Warren. 

© @— 
@ A. E. DUNHAM, Winchester, IIl., will 
open a feed store at Bluffs, Ill., in the near 
future in the buildings formerly housing 
Bridgman’s service station. Mr. Dunham is 
the manager of a group of Pillsbury stores 
throughout this district. 

NAMED RESEARCH COORDINATOR 

Appointment of Dr. H. N. Brocklesby as 
coordinator of research and laboratories of 
the special products division of the Borden 
Co. has been announced by C. F. Kieser, 
vice president of the company. Dr. Brockles- 
by, who for the past two years has been 
on the West coast as director of research 
of the Farallone division will have his 
headquarters in the Borden building at 350 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

PARK MEYER TRANSFERRED 

Park Meyer, for the past several years 
manager of the LaBudde Feed & Grain 
Co’s. office at Lamar, Iowa, has been trans- 
ferred to the Milwaukee office to take over 
some of the Wisconsin territory. No suc- 
cessor has been named as yet to replace 
Mr. Meyer at Lamar. The Plymouth Brok- 
erage Co. has assumed charge of LaBudde 


affairs in Lamar under direction of Monte 
Cass, Jr. 
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“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil & 
Vitamin.A & D Feeding Oils 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
Hercules Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 

sale Calf Manna 
Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


(an exclusively milk product) 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


Ny 
\ 


4 
' 
he 


Order a Mixed Car of 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 


Bran na Middlings 


TENNANT & HOYT Co. 


(Higher in Protein) 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


YOUR FEEDS AGAINST 
MINERAL DEFICIENCY 
WITH 


SEA BOARD MINERALS 


If just one of the es- 
sential minerals is 
lacking, your feed may 

lose a big percentage 
of its nutritive value. 
Play safe, with 


 HAMMERMILL 
CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more tha. 
60 years experience, is well equip- 
ped to help you plan and to build 
the mill machinery you need. They 
will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are pur- 
chasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 
Duplex. 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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SEA BOARD SUPPLY CO. a 
Meadow & McKean Sts, Phila. 48, Pa. 


EXTRA ELEVATOR CAPACITY 
WITHOUT REBUILDING EXPENSE 


© Handles Larger Volume. 


WRITE FOR ™ Speeds Up Elevating 
CAPACITY * Prevents Delays. 

ANALYSIS Labor Utilized More Effectively. 
FORM No. 76 


* You Serve Customers Better. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


719 wottman st. 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 

Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal e Malt Sprouts 
Mill Feeds 


CORN OIL MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gopher State 
Feed Co. 


M. J. AND MARSHALL BEAUBAIRE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Reliable Shippers for a Quarter Century 


Minnesota Girl Flour 
AND MILLFEEDS 

Capital Flour, Mills, Inc. 


General Offices @ Minneapolis 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


EASTERN 
COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


Grain Dealers and 
Brokers 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


R. J. BARNES, Pres. W. P. JONES, Sec'y 
F. J. FABER, Vice-Pres. C. E. DONEGAN, Treas. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 


Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Broadway Press 


435 N. Second Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Printers of The Feed Bag 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Corn, Oats Stocks 
Below Last Year 


Although domestic disappearance of corn 
and oats during April-June quarter this 
year was smaller than for the same period 
a year ago, stocks of these two grains on 
July 1 remained less than the stocks on 
hand in 1943, according to the July report 
of the department of agriculture. 

Domestic disappearance of corn during 
the April-June quarter amounted to 543 
million bushels, a 12 per cent smaller dis- 
appearance than in the same quarter of 
1943, but 11 per cent greater than the 
average for the five year, 1938-42, period, 
Disappearance of oats during April-June 
amounted to 247 million bushels, 17 per 
cent less than in the same period a year | 
earlier, and one per cent less than the 
average for that quarter in the 1938-42 
period. The smaller disappearance of corn 
and oats in this quarter reflects the de- 
crease taking place in hog numbers, fewer 
cattle on feed, less favorable livestock-feed 
price ratios to hog and poultry producers 
and a decrease in industrial use of corn, 
the department said. 

Stocks of corn on July 1, including com 
on farms, at terminal markets, and gov- 
ernment owned, totaled 583 million bushels, 
236 million bushels less than on July 1, 
1943, and the smallest stock since 1937. 

Since July 1 is the beginning of a new 
crop year for oats, these stocks are the 
carry-over from the 1943-44 crop year, ex- 
clusive of stocks at interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses. The carry-over of oats 
was 50 million bushels smaller than a 
year ago, and the smallest since 1940. The 
indicated 1944 oats crop of 1,183,000 bush- 
els plus the carry-over would give an esti- 
mated total supply of oats for 1944-45 of 
1,376,000 bushels. This is about an aver- 
age supply, but is 10 million bushels less 
than in 1943-44. 

—— 
@ PLUNKETT & GIRTON FEED STORE, 
Brazil, Ind., has moved into its new loca- 
tion, 635 East National avenue, and is now 
officially open for business in a newly con- 
structed building. 

@ NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO., INC.,, 
Noblesville, Ind., has been organized by 
Edgar H. Evans, Isaac E. Woodward, and 
Samuel R. Harris to deal in grain and 
grain products. 


tamin D in free 


ing POWDER form 


FARM FEED 


F. DREW & CO., INC. 


BOSTON | NEW YORK CHICAGO x 
FACTORY & LABORATORIES, BOONTON, N. J. 
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ives 
Meal 
i Pulverized 
Soybecn Oats and 
4 
| 
Line of Products 


Service department for our readers. 
Low Rates: 50c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton—floor level feed—with or without 
motor and V drive; late model. Write Box 64, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Complete with screens and collector system, 
with or without motor. 30, 40 and 50 HP units. 
Write Box 45, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CORN CRACKER FOR SALE 
Cutter with or without grader and aspirator. 
Belt or motor driven. Write Box 47, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MAGNETS FOR SALE 
Used electro magnets with generator. Also 
ermanent type, hinged and unhinged. Write 
ies 90, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SEED CLEANER FOR SALE 
Several small machines with 12 screens. Also 
two large capacity types. Write Box 80, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed—has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
CD-116, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 30 H. P. motor—used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write MM-116, c/o 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CORN CRACKER AND GRADER FOR SALE 

Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, one ton 
per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write CM-116, 
c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Hammer mill, attrition mill, feed mixer ele- 
vator legs, screw conveyor, cob crusher mag- 
nets. Write Box SS-621, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


WANTED 
A man over draft age to take charge of small 
retail lumberyard, coal yard, and feed store in 
So. West Wisconsin. Write Box E, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
FOR SALE 
Parts, including Dies, for Sizer Pelleting Ma- 
chine. Write Jamieson Machine Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE 

Well established mill and feed retail business 
located in South Western Wisconsin. Equip- 
ment includes Blue Streak pulverizer, Sprout 
Waldron mixer, Sprout Waldron corn cracker 
and grader, 110 HP Allis-Chalmers engine. Tri- 
umph corn sheller. All in excellent condition. 
Building has two stories and basement. Reason 
for selling ill health in family. Write Box FW- 
159, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
Cob blower to get cobs out of basement. 
Write FM-188, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Dixie double drive with screens—used only 
one year. Recommended by several large feed 
—- Write Waldron’s Feed Mill, Montpelier, 
io. 


WANTED 
Salesman by feed manufacturer. Southern 
New York, northern Pennsylvania territory. Gen- 
eral farm knowledge of value but not necessary. 
~— Box KM-613, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
, Wis. 


@ F. MUELLER & SONS CO., Clinton, Iowa, 
has purchased the three story building at 
107 Fifth avenue and will convert the 
building into a modern retail feed and seed 
store. 

@ WALDO HEWITT, JR., Kirkwood, Mo., 
has purchased the feed business of Joe 
Coulter, Kirkwood’s pioneer feed man, who 
recently retired. 

@ CLAUDE H. SANDERS, Lithium, Mo., 
feed dealer, has purchased the F. F. Fish 
store in Lithium and will operate the busi- 
ness as a general store. 

RE-ELECT LIPSCOMB 
The Ozarks Feed Dealers association re- 

elected Forest W. Lipscomb as president at 
the annual meeting of the association held 
in Yoachums Grill in Springfield, Mo., July 
26. Clifford Browne was re-elected vice 
president and Max Hawkins was elected 
secretary. 


CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


@ HAROLD TOEPFER, Lewis, Iowa, has 
purchased the elevator of the Atlantic Mill 
& Elevator Co., and will operate the busi- 
ness as the Lewis Coal & Grain Co. 


BUYERS| 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 


Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City ee 


STALEY MILLING CoO. 
KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


E. K. STEUL CO. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturer’s Representative 


For quality, satisfaction and service 
handle these popular feeds. 


CLINTON 


Corn Gluten Feed...... .23% P. 
Corn Gluten Meal. ...... .41% P. 
Toasted Soybean Meal.. .44%, P. 


Corn, Oats, Screenings 
Linseed Meal 
Oat Products & By-Products Feeds 
Clotrate Vitamin Oils 


Get our prices when in the market. 


MERCHANTS 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


FEED CORP. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


POPICK PELLET MACHINE FOR SALE, 
with four dies and automatic feeder. 

ALSO A RUGGLES MANURE DRYER, 
5’ by 35’. Will dry 15 tons of wet poultry ma- 
nure per day. Very satisfactory dryer. Too small 
for our operation. Write Val-Lo-Will Farms, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


@ GEORGE A. LOMEN, Northfield, Minn., 
well known grain and feed salesman in 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and for- 
mer manager of the Farmers Co-op eleva- 
tor, died recently. 

@ SELBY PRODUCE CO., Webster City, 
lowa, has taken over the lowa Grain & 
Produce Co., Burlington, Iowa, and will ex- 
pand and improve the business. Gottlieb 
Stiefel will continue as manager. 
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DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
FOR-CLO 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


LACTO-VITA 
LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Jor Poultry Feed 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. 


SOl COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS 


= 
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FISH MEALS 


VITAMIN A— VITAMIN D OILS 


VITAMIN A AND D OILS 
VACUUM DRIED PEAT MOSS 


SPECIALTY FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


Brokers of ... 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 
Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


205 W. WACKER DR. CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


When You Want 
CAPACITY 


"It's better to have it 
and not need it; than 
to need it and not 
have it." 


SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


Will meet all your require- TRY OUR 
ments for capacity. PECOS SPECIAL 
More Capacity—Longer Life IT’S BETTER 


—Greater Efficiency. Your inquiry would be appreciated 


Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 


WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20. 


ARTHUR F. HOPKINS 


Arthur F. Hopkins has been elected pres- 
ident of the Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, 
Mass., feed and grain concern, to succeed 
the late Charles M. Cox according to an 
announcement by company officials. Mr. 
Hopkins is a veteran of 37 years in the 
feed and grain business, having started 
with the Cox company in 1907, and is well 
known both in this country and in Canada. 
He is serving his second term as chairman 
of the board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association and is an officer of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation. He is also a member of the Feed 
Industry council and the OPA advisory 
committee of class A feed manufacturers. 

@ FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., elevator, 
Lochiel, Ind., was destroyed by fire last 
month with a loss of 2000 bushels of grain. 


(ANSWER TO PUZZLE ON PAGE 66) 
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HOG CHOLERA, PREVENTION & 
CONTROL 

Circular 259, South Carolina Agricultur- 
al College, Clemson, S. C. 


* * * 


ANNUAL LIVESTOCK SUMMARY, 1944 
Circular 221, Purdue Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station, West La Fayette, Ind. 


* * * 


WARTIME BEEF PRODUCTION 
Bulletin 501, University of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill. 
* * * 


SOIL PREPARATION AND CULTIVATION 
FOR CORN AND COTTON 

Bulletin 191. University of Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

* * * 

POSTWAR PROBLEMS FACING 
AGRICULTURE AND BUSINESS 

Circular 582, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 


* * * 


LOCAL, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RED 
CLOVER SEED 

Bulletin 458, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
State College, Pa. 


* * * 


ALFALFA VARIETIES AND SEED 
SOURCES 

Pennsylvania State College, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, State College, 
Pa. 


* * * 


GRANITE GRIT FOR POULTRY 
Interesting information and experiments 
on the use of granite grit for poultry. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
* * * 
RIBOFLAVIN, ITS USES IN POULTRY 
RATIONS 
A brochure on the use of pure crystal- 
line riboflavin in commercial poultry ra- 
tions. Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Vitamin 
division, Nutley, 10, N. J. 
* * * 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL FEED 
BULLETIN 
State of Minnesota, division of feed and 
fertilizer control, St. Paul, Minn. 


Chris Miller Joins 
Russell-Miller 


Chris Miller, sales manager for Sargent 
& Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has been named 
general field supervisor for Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., according 
to an announcement by Tom G. Dyer who 
has recently been promoted to manager of 
the firm's northwest division. 

Mr. Miller who will enter on his new 
duties September 1, has had many years 
of experience in feed manufacturing and 
distribution. He is a member of the Feed 
Industry council and has long been active 


in affairs of the Western Grain & Feed 
association. 
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YOUR FEED 
for BIG PROFITS! 


100 Ibs. of Hilltop’s 


Powder will make 
you a larger profit 
than an average car 


of Corn or Millfeeds 


One hundred pounds of feed treated with one 
pound of Hilltop’s WOR-MOR Powder is suffi- 
cient for 200 birds. This treatment is wonder- 
fully efficient in aiding the elimination of round 
and cecal worms and should be repeated every 
thirty deys, with assistance from Hilltop’s K-M. 
For individual treatment WOR-MOR Tablets 
are large and easy to handle. 


A SUGGESTION 


Feed Dealers are admirably situated to sell Hill- 
top’s Sanitary and Medicinal Products. Why not 
make these extra sales and pocket extra 
profits? Our line includes: K-M, an economical 
Conditioner, Tonic and Germicide; BRO-NO- 
MOR, for respiratory troubles, MOR-EEN, a 
preventive for intestinal troubles, LEDERLE 


HILLTOP 


LABORATORIES 


POULTRY HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


and AMERICAN VACCINES and many other 
profitable items. 


Dealers: Write (k, for Particulars 


LABORATORIES 
Mids to Poultry Health 


718 Washington Ave. N. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


THE 


EASIEST 
WAY 


to tell the vitamin 
story to Feed Users so 
they'll get it—(by the 
bagful) is to have 


Conkeys 


in stock when they — 


“Look for 

the 2 Big | eZ 

Red Letters 
Y-O 


on Every Bag” 


The G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6761 Broadway, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Mills and warehouse stocks at convenient 
centers 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN - OATS - FEED BARLEY 
Poultry and Milling Wheat 


ANY GRADE . . . ANY QUANTITY ... ANY TIME... 


Write or Wire for Quotations 


e BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNESOTA 


FOR FEED MIXING 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


ATIONAL 


CO. 


a 
tal} 
| 
— 
+ 
ellie 


Firms that spend money to build good will 
are less — to do anything that might nul- 


lify the e of their advertising than firms 
— no such investment. It will pay readers 


to trade with The Feed Bag advertisers. 
Allied Mills, Inc 71 
Amburgo Co. 94 
Anchor Serum Co. 101 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. ........................-.- 8 
Atkins Darbrow, 18 
Atlantic Supply Co. 14 
E. R. Bacon Grain Co. 105 
W. M. Bell Co. 58 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 63 
Can Meal Co. 2 
F. E. Booth Co. 43 
Borden Co. 5 
Fred T. Bridges Associates .......................- 104 
Broadway Press 108 
Brower Mfg. Co. ...... 112 
Bunge Elevator 111 
12 
California Packing Corp. .................. 
Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Corp. —.............. 102 
Roy I. Campbell 59 
Capital Flour Mills 108 
Cargill, Inc. 102 
Central Feed Supply Co. .......................2.-0----- 78 


Cereal Grading Co. 
Chase Bag Co. 
Herbert K. Clofine 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
G. E. Conkey Co. 


Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co. ..........02.000...... 110 


@ TOM RANDALL, Tekonsha, Mich., has 


22 received a medical discharge from the 
Moss Corp. 101 “Seabees” after nearly two years service 
and re-entered the milling business. He js 
Quaker Oats Co. 93 : ‘ 
. Walter Rice : 59 a partner in the A. H. Randall Mill Co. 
Milles Milling 
ussell-Miller Milling Co. ’ 
Ryde & Co. 99 i Now! -Buy SUPERIOR’S -Pure 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories .......................... 65 
Sargent & Co. 97 Meat and Bone Scraps 
Sea Board Sales Co. 8 Bone Meal — Blood Meal 
ea Boar upply Co. 
Seedburo Equip t Co. 30 Superior Packing Co. 
Shellbuilder Co. 1 St. Paul, Minn. 
Shores Co. ge 
Silmo Chemical Corp. 
W. J. Small Sales Co. 72 ana 
Specialty Feed Products Co. ...............--.-------. hi SWEET + HYBRID 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 16-17 SEED CORN 
Staley Milling Co. 109 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 112 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
E. K. Steul Co. 109 Write for prices on car lots or less — 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. .... The SEED Co. 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. . 07 Growers - Green Sp-ings, Ohie 
Ultra-Life Enc. Pep Up Pigs and Hogs with 
Union Special Machine Co. ....... 
United Feed Products Co. ............ ..110 TON A POR 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. aoe a Fed by Hog Men for Many Years 
113 Areca Nuts © Kamala ¢ Ameri- 
Val-A Co. can Worm Seed ¢ Galangol Root 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 103 © Quassia e Mandrake © Cop- 
104 r Sulphate Sulphur Nux 
“et . omica and Foenugreek. 
Waterloo Mills Corp. Ch 
Ga PANY 700 w. Root St. Chieage 9; 
K. I. Willis Corp. ..110 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 105 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Assn..... 80 


JULES FRIBOURG DIES 

Jules Fribourg, New York, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Continental Grain Co. for the 
past year, died at his home July 16 follow- 
ing a brief illness. Mr. Fribourg came to 
this country three years ago following the 
outbreak of war in Europe. Previous to 
that time he had been engaged in the 
grain business in his native Belgium for 
40 years. 


cern: Giles Co. 94 
Dawe’s Vitamelk Co. 

Day Co. 96 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co......... 113 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. ................ ....--108 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 108 
Doughboy Mills, Inc. 98 
E. F. Drew Co. 108 
112 
Durlex Mill & Mfg. Co. 107 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ................ 61 
Eastern Commodities Corp. 

Friez Mfg. Co. 

Exact Weight Scale Co. 7 
Excelsior Milling Co. 
Farallone Packing Co. 24 
Feed Suppli 114 
Franke Grain Co. 7 
Fredman Bag Co. 106 
Fruen Milling Co. 114 
General Mills, Larrowe division .................... 67 
Glidden Co. 101 
Golden Eagle Milling Co. -...............-.-......-.- 57 
Gopher State Feed Co. 108 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 72 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 109 
Hilltop Laboratories 111 
R. R. Howell Co. 113 
S. Howes Co., Inc. 7 
Hubbard Milling Co. 23 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 94 
Iowa Feed Co. 89 
Iowa Limestone Co. 99 
Jacobson Machine Works ........................----.--- 46 


Jacques Seed Co. 
Johnstone-Templeton Co. 


PURE OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Killer-Diller Corp. 
King Midas Flour Mills —........................... 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. 
Lacto-Vee Products Co. 
Geo. H. Lee Co. 
Maney Bros. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 
Marden-Wild Corp. 
Marin Sales Co. 
C. J. Martenis 
Mathieson Alkali Works 


Midland Hay & Feed Co. 
Millfeed — Ground Feeds 


712 FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


McMillen Feed Mills, Inc. ~...........002...........- 47 
Merchants Creamery Co... 90 
Merchants Feed Corp. 109 
Merck & Co., Inc. 28 
Midland Hay & Feed Co. ~.....-W00-200000........ 112 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ee 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. —.................. 58 
C. F. Morriss 106 
Morton Salt Co. 74 
Murphy Products Co. 116 
Myers-Sherman Co. 84 
Herman Nagel Co. 62 
National Distillers Products Corp. -.......... 91 
National Food Co. 87 
National Molasses Co. 111 
National Oil Products Co. -.......2220........ 4 
New England By-Products Corp. -............... 41 
North East Feed Mill 112 
Northern Milling Co. 7 
Northrup, King & Co. 81 
Northwestern Yeast Co. -.............:.............. 105 
O & M Seed Co. 112 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. -..........0............. 104 
elize 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
(At it since '92) 
Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


YOUR 
- OWN | 
Save up to $1.00 per bag by mixing your own — 
feed with BROWER’S FEED MIXER .. . get 
a complete mix in 10 minutes! Low first cost 
—low operating cost. Rugged, dependable 
construction. 700 pounds to I-ton capacity. 
Furnished with electric motor or jackshaft. 
WRITE for FREE Literature. 
BROWER MFG. CO., tex 30], Quincy, Ml. 


MARIN 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


DISTILLERS 


SOLUBLES 
MEAN MORE 


PROFIT 


AN ECONOMICAL 
INGREDIENT 
FOR 


HOG AND POULTRY 
FEEDS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


MARIN SALES CO. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Corn Products Play 
Major War Role 


Wher corn makes headlines because of 
wartime restrictions on its sale, most read- 
ers think of corn as food for humans and 
feed for livestock—particularly pigs—or as 
seed for planting. But direct consumption 
of corn in the form of meal, grits, corn flour 
and corn breakfast foods in 1943 was only 
about 65 million bushels out of a total pro- 
duciion of 3,464,000,000 bushels. Feed and 
seed uses accounted for three billion bush- 
els. A large part of the remaining 400 
million bushels was required for industrial 
uses, many of them wartime indispens- 
ables, says the war food administration. 

Cornstarch is the basic product for all in- 
dustrial uses of corn. Cornstarch, variously 
treated, is going to the battlefront in ex- 
plosives, penicillin, sulfa drugs, vitamin 
products, surgical dressings, adhesives, in 
textile finishes for clothing and shoes. It is 
used in printing inks, paper, rubber, asbes- 
tos, structural insulation board, gypsum 
board, including the V-boxes for overseas 
shipments to servicemen; also in shipping 
containers of all kinds and in fibrous glass 
cloth. 

A bushel of corn will produce 33 pounds 
of cornstarch. And 33 pounds of starch, 
treated chemically, will produce 37 pounds 
of corn sirup or 25 pounds of dextrin. Dex- 
trin is used in making molds for castings, 
wood veneer glue, labels, stamps, and en- 
velopes. Most corn sirup products are edi- 
ble— confections, bakery goods, beer, ale, 
jams and jellies. 

Cornstarch is used for the core binder in 
producing copper, magnesium, aluminum, 
or bronze castings and forgings; also for 
brass, steel, and iron. It is used as a fiber 
in converting bauxite to alumina; and in 
magnesium production. These and many 
other industrial war uses for about five 
per cent of the corn production account for. 
the special attention that has been devoted 
to the current year’s corn crop. 

@ SCHILLING ELEVATOR, Charles City, 
Iowa, has been purchased by Mark Eisch- 
eid, of New Hampton, and Clyde M. King, 
of Charles City. 


“SHUCKS, Si, IT WAS SIMPLE SOLVING MY MANPOWER SHORTAGE. JUST 
CROSSED MY CORN WITH MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN AND POPCORN. * 


“Little Giant’ SPEED REDUCER x 


RUNS IN OIL! 

LARGE BEARINGS! 

EASY TO ALIGN! 
RUGGEDLY BUILT! 
ENGINEERED BY HOWELL! 


Compact Quiet Trouble-Free 


Replace old, make-shift speed-reducing hook-ups of 
expensive V-belts, sprockets, chains and shafts with 
a modern, precision engineered, low cost Little Gi- 


R. R. HOWELL 
ant! Use it anywhere! Ideal for driving screw convey- 


ors, small elevator legs, and belt conveyors. Simple pee. neg 
to install and maintain. Mounts any motor 2 to 5h.p. ‘Wiles ox f 
—1200 to 1800 r.p.m. Supply Limited! Order Now! 


a Showing the 
oA Little Giant as a 

direct drive on a 
screw conveyor. 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 
for 

Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 

EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


~ Milling & Products Co. 


REPAIR 


BAGS 


QUICKLY 
EASILY 
WITH VICTORY 


Tehr-Greeze 


FABRIC CEMENT 


It really sticks! Ideally suited for 
patching, mending or repairing cloth- 
ing, tents, awnings, grain bags, sacks, 
burlap bags, flour mill silks, canvas, 
leather goods and many other mate- 
rials. A thousand uses in home, farm 
and shop. 


EASY TO USE 
Just spread a thin coating with a 
paddle or knife, press pieces firmly 
together and allow to dry. Will not 
peel or tear off. 


WATERPROOF 


Can be washed without loosening the 
patches. Available in conveniently 
sized containers. Write for trade prices. 


VAL-A GOMPANY 


700 W. ROOT. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


The Denver Alfalfa 


LAMAR. COLORADO 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 
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CLASS 20500 BAG CLOSER 
Work... 


The extreme flexibility of Union Special Class 
20500 filled bag closing machines makes them 
a desirable investment for any plant closing 100 
to 300 Ib. jute, cotton or paper bags. Available 
with horizontal power-driven slat or belt-type 
conveyor 5 to 60 ft. long, plus inclined conveyor 


Plain sewed closure for “Sewed, tape bound illustrated where desired. Accommodates Class 
multiwall paper bags. closure for m Eereswere 
paper qs. 


14500 or Class 80600 sewing heads for closing 
jute, cotton or multiwall paper bags. (See il- 
lustrations). Complete data available on re- 
quest. Get the facts today. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Clem... 


During the summer hot spells when 
I’m running short on patience and 
long on asking.. favors, I know 


How About a 
MIXED CAR? = 


There aren't many mills in the country 
who'll ask you a question like that. Be- 


cause most;mills aren't geared for mixed where to send my truck for quick ; 
car operation. Here at Fruen’s, because pickups of special feeds:” : 
of our uniquéipodsition in the industry as : 
“Millers to the Feed, Trade”... and-be-- F. 


cause of the flexible production facilities 
we've built in order to adequately live up - 
to that title .. . MIXED CARS are a spe- _ al 
cialty. Sometimes it takes a day or two. .'}- 
longer for mixed cars than straight cars;: 


DRIED WHEY, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 
| _ CONDENSED DISTILLERS SOLUBLES, DRIED 
av YEAST, CALF MANNA, LAB-MIX, NOPCO 


| but VITAMIN OILS, STEAM BONEMEAL, PEANUT 

| OILMEAL, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, 

| TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS PURE DRIED SOLUBLES (MILK REPLACER) 
WHOLE OAT GROATS | FISH MEAL . . . AND 67 OTHER FEEDS. 

| STEEL CUT OAT*-GROATS 

| GROUND OAT GROATS 

| PULVERIZED OATS CRIMPED OATS 


DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND OATS: 


FRUEN MILLING SUPPLIES, Inc. 


North Milwaukee, Wis. West Allis, Wis. 
Minneapolis ‘5, Minn. 3328 W. Cameron Ave. 1637 S. 83rd St. 
Millers to the Feed Trade 
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CONCENTRATES 
REPRESENT A 
/ GREAT NEW 
—\ TREND IN FEED 
MERCHANDISING 


wer The war has created a serious short- 
‘ age of feed which is likely to last 
into the post war period .. . EFFI- 
CIENT FEEDING is now not 
only profitable, it is also vitally 
necessary. 


Thousands of farmers have found 
that one of the most satisfactory 
ways to make available feed go 
farther and produce more, is to 
vitalize it with MURPHY’S CON- 
CENTRATES... ‘The Heart of 
the Ration.” 


Many feeders, by using Murphy’s 
Vig-O-Ray Concentrate for poul- 
try and Murphy’s Cut-Cost Con- 
centrate for livestock, have been 
able to produce more and get their 
stock to market faster and in better 
shape, with much less corn. 


Most of these folks will never 
return to old-fashioned, wasteful 
feeding methods. 


With feed and food playing such 


an important part in our ar 

effort, the Feed Dealer who dis- 

) plays this sign has become an im- 
portant man in hisCommunity .. . 

| J | i He’s much more than a feed dealer 
these days...He is armed con- 

stantly with Ration information— 
up to the minute—to help farmers 
who find themselves with their 
backs to the wall because of being 
over-stocked and under-cropped. 


Murphy Dealers are backed by ed 
tional radio programs planned to push 
efficient feeding, and aid the sale of 
Murphy’s Concentrates. 


They are supplied with effective ad- 
vertising that carries timely feeding in- 
formation to farmer customers. 


They receive a supply of books on feed- 
ing written by a practical feeder who 
keeps production and profit uppermost. 


They represent The Pioneer of Concen- 
trates — MURPHY’S CUT-COST~CON- 
CENTRATE for Livestock ... MURPHY’S 
VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE for Poultry. 


 @ MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE for Poultry 
@ MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE for Livestock 
@ MURPHY’S CALF MEAL @ MURPHY’S MINERALS 


pRopucts COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Copyright Dec., 1943 
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The Finest WHEAT 


Gives KING MIDAS 


Once again the new spring wheat crop has 
started to move—amillions of bushels of gold- 
en grain. Already the King Midas laboratory 
has tested hundreds of hand-threshed samples 
from the finest wheat producing sections of 
the Northwest. 


Thus our expert wheat buyers know in ad- 
vance from scientific laboratory analysis 
where the finest, plumpest, high protein 
wheat is to be found this year . . . and they 
pay premium prices to get it. Ample storage 
facilities enable King Midas to buy the best 


“The Golden Touch” 


wheat when it is available and store it until 
it is needed — assuring a uniform quality 
standard from month to month and year to 
year. 


Why do we go to so much trouble and ex- 
pense to guard the high quality of King Midas 
Flour? So that you can proudly recommend 
it to your customers knowing that you are 
offering the finest flour the market affords . . 
a flour that will bring you the steady, profit- 
able repeat trade on which any successful 
business must be founded. 


The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 
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